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PUBLISHER'S FOREWORD 

In view of the fact that Mr Arthur WdgaU, whik 
inclined to obscure SikoscU owing to a distaste fur public 
Life, is widely knOMTt in ^veml fields of activity, the 
Publisher has felt that a iharft foreword ro this volume 
wiJJ be of interest to those who have wondered -iv to the 
author's identity. 

l ive write? df these entciiaMag and scholarly essay's 
was 1 x>m in iS 3 o, being the son of the laii Major 
Arthur WeigalJ and grandson of the Rev Edward 
Wcigall, n.A- a Vicar of Buxton, Derbyshire : ad^ tmdant 
of an officer of that name who came to England as Equerry 
to William of Orange in 169S. 

Various members of die family of Weigalt have attained 
distinction in England as scholars. painters, sculptors 
authors, and diplomats ; but the writer of Lhe^ essays 
W’as originally destined for the Army, and for that reason 
was educated a5 Wellington College. Later, however, 
he matriculated for New College. Oxford,, causing some 
flutter in that academic circle by offering Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphic texts as his special subject for the examination ■ 
but he abandoned his "Varsity ciuto- in jqtx* in order to 
go out to Egypt as assistant excavator Id Professor 
Flinders Petrie, 

At the early age of twenty-four he was appointed 
Inspector General of Antiquities lor Upper Egypt by lib 
friend. Lord Crptr, a ;x>st for which liis scholarship, hb 
adm i nis trative ability, and lib great vnogy eminently 
fitted him This arduous position be hdd until 1914 ■ 
and during hb tenure of office he canted irot die most 
important reforms with a view to the preservation amd 
safeguarding of antiquities, the suppression of lawless 
excavation, and the advancement of liic science of 
Egyptology. He was present at mo&t of the great dis¬ 
coveries made during those years, and in particular he 
supervised the excavations in the Valley of the limits of 
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the Kings at Thebes, in which some of the famous royal 
sqmtehres were dbcOVffttL 

Beside* his administrative and archeological work he 
found time to make several daring expeditions into the 
unexplored regions o! the Eastern Desert ; and in these 
years he also wrote 4 nuroW of Egyptological hooks, 
including A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt and 
Lower Nubia Travels in the Upper Egyptui h Deserts: 
The Life m nd Times of Akhnalun. Pharaoh of Egypt The 
Life and Times of Cleopatra, etc. He also triads u ton 
sidembl^ siudy of the political situation in the Near East ; 
and his book A History of Event* in Egypt from r 7gh to 
1014, and various papers in the Fortnightly Review t had 
considerable influence on British policy. For some 
time, too, Mr. Weigall was a member of the Catalogue 
Staff of the Cairo Museum, and in that connection wrote 
an important work of a mathematical character on ancient 
Weights and Balances. 

These l>ooks and his many papers in the Ni+tfi&nth 
Century, fortnightly Rmt& Blackwood 1 * Magazine, etc., 
were received with a claims of praise ; and he w;y> soon 
Feafpkd as the foremost writer upon Egyptology, and 
a master of felicitous expression and description. Hts 
friend the late President Roosevelt, writing in the Outlook, 
spoke of him as having '* tliat supreme quality' of seeing 
the tilling body through the dry bones and then making 
others see it also ", and as bdtig 11 not merely accurate, 
but truthful with the truth that comes only from insight 
and broadminded grasp of essential facts, added to 
exhaustive study and wide learning/ - 

Mr. Weigall is on t of the best living authorities on 
Upper Egypt/ 1 said the- Atken&um. " and hb delightful 
books are justly admired/' M He is a scholar/' said die 
Times, " deeply versed in Egyptian archaeology and his¬ 
tory and himself a partner in many discoveries . . . Hr 
is an tdeiUbt gifted with insight and sympathy/' The 
Qtewer described him as 1 a scholar w ho has let learning 
quicken and not dull his wits; ' and the Pali Mall 
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Gazette spoke ot him us 1 the key to one of the richest 
storehouses the world contains," rl SI. - makes the sights. 
Ihe sounds [fit- wry air of the Egyptian deserts vkit Ike 
senses of hi 5 niters with a keeim^ss that is almost pain¬ 
ful," wrote the tFerfiwinisjf-f t>firr£fr. M He is die scholar- 
sportsman, 11 said the TYme* again. gifted with ii fine 
sensitiveness to tlie mystery and romance of an r but 
things. 1 ' 

In 1914, after receiving high honours from various 
governments, and when his administrative work and his 
writings had brought him to a position of eminence, he 
suffered a breakdown in health, due to his exertions m 
Egypt; and he was obliged to resign and to return to 
England Here, during bis convalescence, he occupied 
his spare time by painting designs for stage scenery' ; and 
from 1915 to I$l8 many of the heading spectacular pro¬ 
ductions at tlic child London theatre owed their success 
to his art. 

As in the case of his historical writings, so in that of 
this hobby, Ids work witf received with unanimous praise. 
We read of a ballet of his at the Alhambra as being M one 
ofjJtft most beau fdul stage picture? ever ^ccn " ; of a scene 
at tlie Palace Theatre " so exquisite as in make a success 
of the production without anything else" (Taller) ; of 
ADotiier scene for winch " there k no measure of praise 
too high " (Swtriuy Times) ; and so on throughout the 
entire Press. 

Mi. Wdgafl, however, having deeply influenced the 
whole ait oi stage deco-ration in Lhk countiy by intro* 
during bold simplicity of design and pure colour and 
light effects, did not long continue to spend lib time in 
tfiis manner ; and with the re mm of health he resumed 
his ardneotagical work and set himself to the bug task 
of preparing material for work - on Egyptian art and 
history, and on comparative ethics, which are no* yet 
completed. Meanwhile, and perhaps to some extent as 
a means of livelihood , lie wrote three novels: Madeline 
of the Desert ,1920), The iJzteUer in ihc Desert {19^1] , em 
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titled Burning Sands in the United States, and Bedouin 
Love (1923). These books, again hailed with high tributes 
from the Pres?, have attained great popularity and have 
parsed through many editions. From time to time he 
also wrote the lyrics for songs which have obtained wide 
appreciation, and he was the author of v;irious little 
sketches, both dramatic and comic, which have been seen 
upon the London stage. 

For some months in 1921 he came before the public in 
another guise. An article of his in the A 1 net-tenth 
Century, is which he pointed out the influence being 
exercised by Urn Kinentatograph on our national life, 
ottnetd die ait-.ntion of the late Lord Northdiffe, who 
invited Mr Weigall to write a long scries of articles in 
the Daily Mail nn tile subject, lhit led to an intensive 
study of the whole subject of " films ", and the articles, 
of a fervently patriotic character, had die eifect of re* 
moving some unpleasant features from the motion- 
picture theatres, white the general improvement in the 
tone of this form of entertainment is largely due to lite 
influence- 

At the time of writing (January 11123) Mr Weigall is 
once more in Egypt, and further mcb.eulogical works from 
his pen may be expected. In November 1922. the present 
Publisher re-issued, and within :s few weeks sold cult, a 
revised (fourth ' edition of Ike Life and Times «/ Akhnaiun, 
perhaps the author's most popular historical work ; and 
it is hoped that this new volume will be found to be of 
equal interest and; entertainment. The essays published 
herein were written between 1907 and the present year. 
Some of them appeared as part of a book many years ago ; 
others were printed, in various Leading journals . and yet 
others have buxn specially written for this volume. In 
this regard the Publish rr’s thanks arc due to the editors 
of the Nineteenth Cent to y. Use Fortnightly Review, the 
CornhsH Magazine Blackwood's Magazine, the ,V« 
Statesman. thr Centura Magazine, Putnam's Magazine. 
and the Quarterly Review, 
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CHAPTER I 

EGYPTOLOGY IN THE OPEN 

Is this, first chapter f propose to extol the Egyptologist 
who works abroad in the field, in contrast to him w ho 
studies at home m the museum ; for in reading over the 
papers collected into this volume, I siv that there is a sort 
of mtitif which mm through them all, linking them to¬ 
gether, namely, flint the archeology of Egypt, to he 
properly appreciated, must be studied, so to speak, at the 
lips of the Sphinx itself. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the archaeologist is 
generally considered to be a kind of rag-and-bone man ; 
one who, sitting all his life in a dusty room, shuns the 
touch of the wind and takes no pleasure in the vanities 
under the sun. Actually, this is not so very often a true 
description of him. The ease with which long journeys 
arc now undertaken, the immunity from insult or peril 
which the traveller usually enjoys, have made it possible 
for the archaeologist to seek his information at its source 
in almost all the countries of the world ; and he h not 
obliged, as was his grandfather, to take it at second-hand 
from the volumes of medieval scholars. Moreover, the 
necessary collections of books of reference are now to be 
found in very diverse places; and thus it comes about 
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that thtiv are plenty ©I iirchtenlogiiis who are* able to 
leave their own museums and studies for limited 
periods. 

And as regards his supposed untidy habits, the phase 
of cleanliness which, like a purifying wind, descended 
suddenly upon the world in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, has penetrated even to libraries and 
museums, removing every speck of dust therefrom. The 
archaeologist, when engaged in tlie sedentary side oi Liis 
profession, lives nowadays in an atmosphere charged with 
the odours of furniture-polish and monkey-brand. A 
place less dusty than the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London, or than the Metropolitan Museum in .New York, 
could not easily be imagined. The disgusting anti¬ 
quarian of a past generation, with his matted locks and 
stained clothing, could but be ill at ease in such sur¬ 
roundings and could claim no brotherhood with the 
majority of the present-day archaeologists. Cobwebs are 
now taboo, and the misguided old man who dwelt 
amongst them is seldom to be found outside of caricature, 
save in tilt more remote corners of the earth 

The arehseulogist in then* days, then, Is not often con¬ 
fined permanently to hb museum, though in many cases 
be remains there us much as possible ; and still less often 
is he a person of objectionable appearance. The science 
is generally represented by two classes of scholar; the 
man who sits in the museum or library for the greater part 
of his life, and lives as though he would be worthy of the 
furniture polish, and the man who works m the held for 
a part of the year and there lives as though lie regarded 
the dean airs of heaven in even higher estimation. Thus, 
in arguing the case for the field-worker, os f propose here 
to do, there is no longer the easy target of the dusty anti¬ 
quarian at which to burl the javelin. One cannot merely 
urge a musty individual to come out into the upon air. 
That would make an easy argument. One has to take 
aim at the less vulnerable person of the tdiuLii who 
chooses to spend the greater part of his tune in a smart 
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gallery of exhibits or in a well-ordered and spotless library, 
and whose only fault is that he is too fond of those places. 
One may no longer leasts him about his dusty surround- 
mgs; but I think it is possible to accuse him of setting 
a very bad example by ttis affection for home comforts, 
and of causing indirectly no end of mischief. It is a fact 
that there are many Greek scholars who are so accus¬ 
tomed to read their texts in printed books that they 
could not make head nor tail of an original document 
written in a cursive Greek hand ; and there are not a few 
students of Egyptian archaeology who do not know the 
conditions and phenomena of the country sufficiently to 
prevent the occurrence ol occasional glaring errors in the 
exposition of their theories. 

Tilers are three main arguments which may be set for¬ 
ward to induce Egyptologists to go ns often as possible to 
Egypt, and to urge their students to do so, instead of 
educating the mind to the habit of working at home. 

Firstly, the study of archeology in the open helps to 
train up young men in the path of health in which they 
should go. Work in the Egyptian desert, for example, is 
one of the most healthy and inspiring pursuits that could 
be imagined ; and study in the shrines overlooking the 
Kile, where, as at Gebei Silsiteh, one lias to dive into the 
cool river and swim to the sun-scorched scene of one's 
work, is surely more invigorating than study in the atmos¬ 
phere of the local museum. A gallop up to the Tombs of 
the Kings puts a man in a readier mood for a morning's 
work than does a ride in a street-car or an omnibus 
through crowded thoroughfares ; and he will fed a keen¬ 
ness as he pulls? out his notebook that he can never have 
experienced in his western city. There is, moreover, a 
certain amount of what is called ” roughing it " to be 
enjoyed by the archteologist in Egypt: and thus the body 
becomes toughened and prepared for any necessary spurt 
of work. To rough it in the open is the best medicine for 
tired heads , as it is llic finest tonic far brains in a normal 
condition. 
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In parenthesis an explanation must be given of what is 
meant here by that much misunderstood condition of 
lift* which is generally known as *' roughing it '* A man 
who is accustomed to the services of two valets will be¬ 
lieve that he is roughing it when he is left to pm the 
diamond studs in his evening shirts with his own lingers ; 
and a man who lias tramped the roads alf his life will 
hardly consider that Iw is roughing it when he is outlawed 
upon the unsheltered moors in late autumn. The degree 
of hardship to which I refer lies between these two ex¬ 
tremes. The science of Egyptology dots not demand 
from its devotees a performance of many extreme acts of 
discomfort; but, during the progress of active work, it 
does not afford many opportunities for luxurious self- 
indulgence, or for any slackness in the taking of exercise. 

As a protest against the diieitatii* antiquarian (who 
is often as objectionable a character as the unwashed 
scholar) there are certain archeologists who wear the 
modem equiv;ilerit of -t hair shirt, who walk abroad with 
pebbles in their shoes, and who speak uf sitting upon an 
easy-duui a- a moral set-back. The strained and pood 
ILTe which such savants lead is not £o lx- regarded as a 
tough one ; for Ihvie b constant luxury in the thought of 
(heir own tduglinuss, and mil nil'; comfort in the sense of 
superiority which they p-rmit themselves to fee! It is 
not toughing it to feed from a packing-case when a table 
adds insignificantly to the impedimenta of the cainp; it 
is pretending to rough it- if Is not roughing it to eat 
canned food our of the can when a plate might be used: 
it is cither; hyp o crisy or slovenliness. 

To rough it is Lo lead an exposed life under condition? 
precluding the possibility of indulging In certain comforts 
which, in their place and at the right time, are enjoyed 
and appreciated A man may well be sm d to rough it 
when he camps in the open, and dispense* with the lux- 
im«~d civilisation , when he |>> ■ tir* .•> jug of water ov«? 
himself instead of lying in ecstasy in an enamelled bath ; 
cat* a meal of two undefined courses instead of one of 
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five or six; tw ang s a banjo to the moon instead of ra vish- 
rag his ear with a sonata upon the grand piano; rolls 
himself m a blanket instead of sitting over th*.- library 
fcre ; turns in at nine p.m. and rises ere the sun has topped 
the hills ins tend of keeping late hours and lying abed; 
sleeps an the ground or upon a narrow camp-bed (which 
occasionally collapses) instead of sprawling ai his case in 
a four-poster. 

A life of this kind cannot fail to be of benefit to the 
health ; and, after all, the work of a healthy man is likely 
to be of greater value than that of one who is anaemic or 
out of condition. It is the first duty of a scholar to give 
attention to his muscles, for he, more than other men, 
has the opportunity to become enfeebled by indoor work. 
Few students can give sufficient time to physical exercise ; 
hut in Egypt the exercise is taken during the course of 
the work, and not on hour js wasted, Tire muscles 
harden and the health is ensured without the expending 
of a moment's thought upon the subject. 

Archaeology b too often considered to be the pursuit of 
weak-chested youths and eccentric old men ; it is seldom 
regarded as a possible vocation for normal persons of 
sound Ist ilth and balanced mind. An athletic and robust 
young man, clothed in the ordinary costume of a gentle¬ 
man, will tell a new acquaintance that he is an Egyptolo¬ 
gist. whereupon the fatter will exclaim m surprise - “ Not 
really ?—you don't look like one.” A kind of mystery 
sunrouncL the science. The layman supposes the anti¬ 
quarian to be a very profound ami erudite person, who 
has pored over his books since a baby, and has shunned 
those games and sports which generally make for a healthy 
constitution. The study of Egyptology is thought to re¬ 
quire a depth of knowledge that places its students outside 
the limits of normal learning, and presupposes in them an 
unhealthy amount of schooling. This, of course, is absurd. 

Nobody would expect an engineer who built bridges 
and dams, or a great military commander, to be a seedy 
individual with longish hair, pale face and weak eye-sight; 
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and yet probably he has twice the brain capacity of 
the average archa-ologist. Jt is because the lift* of the 
antiquarian is, or is generally thought to be. unhealthy 
and ittggUh iliat he is so often regarded as a worm. 

Some attempt should lx* made to rid the science. of this 
forbidding aspect ; and for this end students ought to do 
their best to make it possible for them to he regarded as 
ordinary, normal, healthy men. Let them discourage the 
popular belief that they are prodigies, freaks of mental 
expansion. Let them shun pedantry and the affectations 
of the dons' commoiiroom as they would the plague. 
Let their tixst desire be to show themselves good, useful, 
hardy, serviceable citizens, and they will do much to 
remove the stigma from their profession. Let them 
be acquainted with the feeling of a bat or racket in 
the hands, or a saddle between the knees ; let them know 
die rough path over the mountains, or the diving-pool 
amongst the rocks, and their mentality will not be found 
to suffer. A winter’s " roughing it " ht the Theban necro¬ 
polis or elsewhere would do much to banish the desire for 
perpetual residence at home in the west; and a season 
in Egypt would alter the point of view of the student 
more considerably than he could imagine. Moreover, the 
appearance of the scholar prancing about on his Eery 
steed (even though it be but an Egyptian donkey) will 
help to dispel tiie current belief that be is incapable of 
physical exertion ; and his reddened face rising, like the 
morning sun, above the rocks on some steep pathway 
over the Theban hills will give the passer-by cause to alter 
his opinion of the students of antiquity. 

As a second argument a subject must be introduced 
which will be distasteful to a large number of arch apolo¬ 
gists, I refer to the narrow-minded policy o! certain 
European and American museums, whose desire i) is at 
aU. 003 ts to place Egyptian and other eastern antiquities 
actually before the eyes of western students, in order that 
they may have the comfort and entertainment of 
examining at home the wonders of lands which they make 
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no effort to visit, I liavo no hesitation in saying that ihc 
craze for recklessly dragging away unique monuments 
from Egypt its be exhibited in western museums for the 
satisfaction of the untravelled man, is the most pernicious 
bit of folly to be found in the whole broad realm of 
Egypttilogfoil misbehaviour. 

A museum has three main justifications for its exist* 
ence. in the first place, like a home for lost dogs, it is 
a repository for stray objects. No curator should en¬ 
deavour to procure for his muse tun any antiquity which 
could be safely exhibited on its original site and in it* 
original position. He should receive chiefly those stray 
objects which otherwise would be lost to sight, or those 
which would be in danger of destruction. He should 
moke it Ids first endeavour not so much to obtain objects 
direct from Egypt as to gather in those antiquities which 
are iu die possession of dealers or private persona who 
cannot be expected 10 look after them with due care, or 
make them accessible to students. 

In the second place, a museum is a storehouse for 
ImtoricaJ documents such as papyri and ostraca. and in 
this respect it is simply to be regarded as a kind of public 
library, capable of unlimited and perfectly legitimate 
expansion. Such objects are not often found by robbers 
in the tombs which they have violated, nor are they 
snatched from temples to which they belong, They are 
usually discovered accidentally', and in a manner which 
precludes any possibility of their actual position having 
mu ch significance. Th c immediate purchase, for example, 
by museum agents oi the Tell el Amaru a tablets^the 
correspondence of a great Pharaoh—which had been 
dh^uvert'd by accident, and would perhaps have been 
destroyed, was most wise. 

In ihc third place, a museum is a permanent exhibition 
for the instruction of the public, and for the enlighten¬ 
ment of students desirous of obtaining comparative 
knowledge in any one branch of Lhelr work, and lor this 
purpose it should be well supplied not so much with 
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original antiquities as with easts, facsimiles, models, and 
reproductions of all sorts. 

To be a serviceable exhibition both for the student and 
the public a museum does not need to possess only original 
antiquities. On the contrary, as a repository for stray 
objects, a museum is not to be expected to have a complete 
series of onginat antiquities in any class, nor is it the 
business of the curator to attempt to fill up the gaps with* 
out thought of the consequences. To do so b to en¬ 
courage the straying of other objects. The curator so 
often labours under the delusion that it is lus first business 
to collect together by fair means or foul asJarge a number 
as possible of valuable masterpieces. In reality that is a 
very secondary matter. Kb first b us i n ess, if he be an 
Egyptologist ^is to see that Egyptian masterpfco* remain 
in situ so far as is practicable , and his next Is to save 
what has irrevocably strayed from straying farther. If 
the result of this policy be a poor collection;, then he must 
devote so much the more time and money to obtaining 
facsimiles and reproductions. 

But the curator generally has the insatiable appetite of 
the collector. The authorities of one museum bid vigor¬ 
ously against those of another St the auction which 
constantly goes on in the shops of the dealers in an- 
tiquitics. They pay huge prices for original statues, reliefs, 
or sarcophagi; prices which would procure for them the 
finest series of casts or facsimiles, or would give them 
valuable additions to their legitimate collection of papyri. 
And what is it all for ? It is certainly not for the benefit 
of the general public. It is almost solely for the benefit 
of the student and scholar who cannot, or will not, 
go to Egypt. Soon it comes to be the curator's pride to 
observe that smwtif are hastening to his museum to 
make their studies. His civic conceit is ridded by the 
spectacle of Egyptologists travelling long distances to 
take notes m his metropolitan museum. 

All this is as wrong-headed as it can be. While lie is 
filling bis museum he docs not seem to understand that 
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he is denuding every necropolis in Egypt- I will give one 
or two uut<uicv$ of the destruction wrought by western 
museums. 1 take them at random from mv memory. 

In tlie year 1900 the then Impector-tJetioral of 
Antiquities ia Lpper Egypt discovered a tomb at Thebes 
in which there was a beautiful relief sculptured on one of 
the walls, representing Queen Tiy. This he photograph ed, 
and the tomb was once more buried. In 190& I chanced 
upon this monument, and proposed to open it up as a 
show place for visitors; but alas I- the relief of the 
queen had disappeared, and only a gaping hole in Lhc wall 
remained. It appears that robbers had entered the tomb 
at about the time of the change of inspectors; and, 
realising that this relief would make a valuable exhibit for 
same western museum, they had cut out of the wail as 
much us they could conveniently cany away—namely, 
the head and upper part of the figure of Tiy. The hiero¬ 
glyphic inscription which was sculptured near the head 
was carefully erased, in case it should contain some 
reference to the name of the tomb from which they were 
taking the fragment; and over the face some false in¬ 
scriptions were scribbled in Greek characters, so as to 
give the stone an unrecognisable appearance. In tins 
condition it was conveyed to a dealer’s shop, and it now 
forms one of tire exhibits in the Royal Museum at Brussels. 

In the same museum, and in others also, there are 
fragments of beautiful sculpture hacked out of tin.- walls 
of the famous tomb of Khavmhut at Thebes. In the 
British Museum there arc large pieces of wall-paintings 
broken out of Theban tombs. The famous inscription in 
the tomb of Anena at Thebes, which was one of the most 
important texts of the early Eighteenth Dynasty, was 
smashed to pieces several years ago to be sold in small 
sections to museums ; and a certain scholar was instru¬ 
mental in purchasing back for us eleven of the fragments, 
which haw now been replaced in the tomb, and with 
certain fragments in Europe, form the sate remnant of 
the once imposing; stela. 
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One of the most important scenes out of the famous 
reliefs of the Expedition tu Promt, at Her clBahri, found 
its way into the hands oi the dealers, and was ultimately 
purchased by the museum in Cairo. The beautiful aid 
important reliefs which decorated the tomb of Horemheb 
at Sakkara. hacked out of the walls by robbers, are now 
exhibited in six different museums London, Leyden. 
Vienna, liolognu, Alexandria, and Cairo, Of the two 
hundred tombs of the nobles now to be. seen at Thebes. 
I cannot, at the moment recall a single one which has 
not suffered in this manner at some time previous to the 
organisation of the present strict supervision which was 
instituted by Mr, Carter and myself. 

The curators of western museums will argue that had 
they not purchased these fragments they would have 
fallen into the hands of less desirable owners. This is 
quite true, and, indeed, it forms the nearest approach to 
1 list ideation that can lx- discovered. Neverthnlc-ss it has 
to be remembered that this purchasing of antiquities is 
the l.tesi stimulus to the robber, who is well aware that 
a, markeL is always to be found for his stolen goods. It 
may seem difficult to censure the purchaser, for certainly 
the fragments were tl stray ’ when the bargain was 
struck and it is the business of the curator to collect stray 
antiqnitiix. But why were they stray ? Why were they 
ever cut from the walls of tin Egyptian mon uments ? 
Assuredly because- the robbers knew that museums would 
purchase them, if there had been no demand there would 
have been no supply. 

To ask the curators to change their policy, and to pur¬ 
chase only those objects which arc legitimately on sale, 
would, of course, 1 >e as futile as to ask the nations to 
disarm T1 lc rivalry between museum and museum would 
alone prevent a cessation of this indiscriminate traffic. 
I can set- only one v ay in which a more sane and moral 
attitude can i>e introduced, and that U by the develop¬ 
ment of the habit of visiting Egypt and of working upon 
archaeological subjects in the shadow of ' j i*-; actual 
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monuments- Only the js'Kon who is familiar with Egypt 
can know the cost of supplying the stay-at-home scholar 
with exhibits for his museums. Only one who lias 
resided in Egypt can understand the fact that Egypt 
itself is the real place for Egyptian monuments He 
alone can appreciate the work of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment in preserving the remains of ancient days. 

The resident in Egypt, interested in archaeology, comes 
to look with a kind of honor upon museums, and to feel 
extraordinary hostility to what may V called the museum 
spirit. He sees with his own eyes die half-destroyed 
tomb- which to tin- museum (uniiur ;uo things far off 
and not visualised, While the curator is blandly saying 
to his visitor: "Set. 1 will now show you a beautiful 
fragment of sculpture from a distant and little-known 
Theban tomb ", the white resident in Egypt with black 
murder in his heart, is saying : " See. 1 will show you 
a beautiful tomb of which the l vest part of one wall is 
utterly destroyed that a fragment might lx: hacked out 
for a distant and little-known European or American 
museum." 

To a resident in Europe. Egypt seems to be a strange 
and barbaric land, far. far away beyond the hills and 
seas ; and her monuments are thought to be at the mercy 
of wild Bedouin Arabs. In the less recent travel books 
there b not a published drawinc of a temple in tin: Nik 
Valley but has its complement of Arab figure? grouped in 
picturesque attitudes. Here i£fe b being lit at the base 
of a column, and the black smoke curls upwards to destroy 
tlie paintings thereon; here a group of cliildrcn sport 
upon tin- lap of a colossal statue ; and here an Arab 
tethers lib camel at the steps of the high altar. It is fell, 
thus, that the objects exhibited in European museums 
haw been resewd from Egypt and recovered from a 
distant land. This is not so They have been snatched 
from Egypt and lost to the country of their origin. 

He who is well acquainted with Egypt knows tint 
hundreds of watchmen, and a small army of in.ipccUir>. 
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engineers, draughtsmen, survey ore, and other officials nm 
guard these monuments, that strong iron gates bar the 
doorways against unauthorised visitors, that hourly 
patrols pass front monument to monument and that any 
damage done is punished by long terms of imprisonment ; 
hi- knows that the Egyptian Government spends hundreds 
of thousands of pound* ujwn safeguarding the ancient 
remains ; he b aware dial the organisation of the Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities b> an extremely important branch of 
the Ministry of Public Worts. He has seen the temples 
swept and garnished, the tombs lit by electric light and 
the sanctuaries care lull y r rebuilt. He has spun out to the 
Pyramids in the electric tromcar or in a taxi-cab ; itas 
strolled in evening dress litrough the halls of Kamak, 
after dinner at the hotel; and lias rung up the Theban 
Necropolis on the telephone. 

A few seasons' residence in Egypt shifts the point of 
view in a startling manner. No longer is the country 
either distant or insecure ; and. realising this, the student 
becomes more balanced, and he sees both sides of the 
question vritb equal dearness. The arclueologtst may 
com plain that it is too expensive a mutter to tra vel to 
Egypt. But why, then, are not the expenses of such a 
journey met by the various museums ? Quite a small sum 
will pay for a student's winter in Egypt and his journey 
to and from that country. Such a sum is given readily 
enough for the purchase of an antiquity; hut surely 
right-minded students arc a better in vestment Lhan 
wrongly-acquired antiquities. 

It must be now pointed out, as a third argument, that 
an Egyptologist cannot study his subject properly unless 
he be thoroughly familiar with Egypt and modern 
Egyptians, 

A student who Is accustomed to sit at home, working 
in Ids library or museum, and who lias never resided in 
Egypt, or has but travelled for a short time in that 
country, may do extremely useful work in one way or 
another, but that work will not be faultless, it will be. 
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as it were, lop-sided ; it will be coloured with hue of the 
west, unknown to the land of the Pharaohs and anti¬ 
thetical thereto. A London architect may design an 
apparently charming villa for u client in Jerusalem, but 
unless he know by actual and prolonged experience the 
exigencies of the climate of Palestine, be will be liable to 
make a sad mess of hU job. By bitter experience the 
military commanders learnt in the lab' war that a plan 
ol campaign prepared at home was of little use to thorn, 
Tlic clickvter may play a very good game upon the home 
ground, but upon a foreign pitch the first straight bail 
will 3 end his balls flying into the clear blue sky 

An archeologist who attempts to record the mate rial 
relating to the manners and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians cannot complete his task, or even assure him¬ 
self of the accuracy of his statements, unless he lias 
studied the modem customs and made hims elf acquainted 
with tlie permanent coeditions of the country. Hie 
modern Egyptians are the same people as those who 
bowed Uni knee to Pharaoh, and many of their customs 
stiii survive, A student can no more hope to understand 
the story of Pharaonic times without an acquaintance with 
Egypt as si it now is than a modem statesman can hope to 
imderstand his own.times solely from a study of the past, 
Nothing is more paralysing to a student of nrch&ofngy 
than continuous book-work. A collection qf hard facts 
is an extremely beneficial mental exercise, but the deduc¬ 
tions drawn from such a collection should 1*: regarded as 
an integral part of the wurk. The road-maker must abu 
walk upon his road to the land whither it leads him ; the 
ship-builder must ride the seas in bis vessel, though they 
be uncharted ami unfa shamed Too often the professor 
will sot his students to a compilation which leads them no 
farther than the final fait copy. They will be asked to 
make for him, with infinite labour, a list of the High 
Priests of Amon; but unless he has encouraged them 
to put such life into those figures that each one shall seem 
to step from the page to confront his recorder, unless the 
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name of each shall call to mind Lho very scenes amidst 
which he worstlipped, then b the work uninspired and 
deadening to the student, 

A catalogin' of .indent scaral- is repaired, let us ->up- 
posc, and the students are set to work upon it. They 
examine hundreds of specimens, they record the varia¬ 
tions in design, they note the differences in the gloat or 
material. But can they picture the man who wore the 
scarab r—can they reconstruct in their minds the scene 
in the workshop wherein the scarab was made ?—can 
they hear the song of the workmen or their brighter when 
the overseer was not nigh ? In a word, does the scarab 
mean history' to them, tin: history of a period. of a dyn¬ 
asty. of a craft 3 Assuredly not, unless the students know 
Egypt ami tin: Egyptians have heard their -ongs and 
their laughter, have watched their modern arts and crafts. 
Only then are they in a position to reconstruct the picture 1 . 

The late Theodore Roosevelt, in his Romanes lecture 
at Oxford, gave it as his opinion that the industrious 
collector of facts occupied an honourable but not an 
exalted position ; and ho added that the merely scientific 
historian must rest content with the honour, substantial, 
but not of the highest type that belongs to 1ii.cn who 
gathers material which some time some master shall 
ariw to use, Now every student should aim to be a 
master, to up the material which he f^is so laboriously 
collected ; and though at the beginning of his career, and 
indeed throughout his Life, the gathering of material is 
a most important part of his work, he should never com¬ 
pile solely for die sake of compilation, unless he be content 
lo serve simply as a clerk of archeology. 

An ardiRKikigist must be a historian He must conjure 
up Uu' past. he must play the Witch of Endor, IBs 
lists and indicts his catalogues and note-books, must be 
but the spells which hr uses to invoke the dead, The 
spdb have no potency until they are pronounced the 
lists of Kings of Egypt have no more than an accidental 
value until they call before the curtain of the mind those 
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n urn aid is (hem selves. h is thn business of tile ardutolo- 
gist to Make the dreaming dead not to send Hi!' living 
to sleep. It h his business to make the stones Id! their 
tab- ; not to petrify the listener. It b hi:-, business to 
put motion and ednunutian into the past that the pri-.i. L nt 
may see and hear ; not to pin it down. spateheockird. like 
a dead thing. In a word the archaeologist must be in 
cuinmaud of that faculty which is known as the historic 
imagination, without which Dean Stanley was of opinion 
that the story of the past could not he told. ' Trust 
Nature", said Dry den " Do nut labour 10 be dull t 

Bill how can that imagination be a! once exerted and 
controlled as it needs must be, unless the archaeologist be 
so well acquainted with the conditions of the country 
about which he writes that lib pictures of ti can bn raid 
to be accurate ? The student must allow hftnsdf to lie 
sal untied by the very waters of the Nile before he can 
permit himself to write of Egypt. He most know the 
nnxltm Egyptians before he can construct his model of 
Pharaoh and his court 

When the mummy of Akhnaton was discovered and 
was proved to be that of a man of only thirty years of 
age many persons doubted the identification on the 
grounds that the king was known to have been married 
at the time when he came to the throne, seventeen years 
before his death, and it was freely stated that a murnage 
at the age of eleven or twelve was impossible and out of 
the question. Thus it actually remained lor the present 
writer to point out that the fact of the king's death 
occurring seventeen years after his marriage practically 
fixed his age at his decease at not much above twenty-nine 
years, so unlikely was it that his marriage would have 
been delayed beyond his twelfth year. Those who 
doubted the identification on such grounds were showing 
all too dearly that thr manners and customs of the 
Egyptians of thr- nineteenth and twentieth centuries, so 
many of which have mint down intact from olden times, 
were unknown to them. 
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Here we come to the root of the trouble. The Egypto¬ 
logist who has not resided for seme time in Egypt * s 
Inclined to allow lib ideas regarding the ancient customs 
of the land to be influenced by bis unconsciously-acquired 
knowledge of the habits of the west But is he blind that 
be sets not the great gulf fixed between the ways ut the 
east and those of his accustomed west ? It is of no value 
to science to record the life of Ihutmusds HI with Xapo- 
ieon as our model for it, nor to describe the daily Ufv of 
the Pharaoh with the person of an English king before 
our mind’s eye. Our western experience will not give us 
material for the imagination to work upon in dealing with 
Egypt, Hie setting for our Pharaonic pictures must he 
derived from Egypt alone; and no Egyptologist's work 
that is mote than a simple compilation is of value unless 
the sunlight and the sandy glare of Egypt have burnt 
into hb eyes, and have been reflected on to the pages 
under his pen. 

The archaeologist must possess the historic imagination, 
but it must be confined to it$ proper channels. It is 
impossible to exert this imagination without, as a con* 
sequence, a figure rising up before the mind partially 
furnished with the details of a personality and fully en¬ 
dowed with the broad character of an individual. The 
first lesson, thus, which we must learn is that of allowing 
no incongruity to appear in onr figures. In ancient 
liistory there can seldom be sufficient data at the Egypto¬ 
logist's disposal with which to build up a complete 
figure : and his puppets must come upon lhe stage sadly 
deficient, as it were, in arms, lugs, and apparel suitable to 
them, unless he know from an experience of modem 
Egyptians how to restore them and to clothe them in 
good taste. TJtc substance upon which the imagination 
works must be no less than a collective knowledge of the 
people of the nation in question. Raineses must be con¬ 
structed from an acquaintance with many a Pasha of 
modern Egypt, and his Chief Butler must reflect the 
known characteristics of a hundred Beys and Eficndis. 
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Without such " padding " tilt figures will remain but 
names. and with names Egyptology is already overstocked. 

It is remarkable to notice how little is known regarding 
the great personalities in history* Taking three char¬ 
acter* at random : we know extremely little that is 
authentic regarding King Arthur : our knowledge of the 
actual history of Boadicca is extremely meagre; and 
the precise historian would have to dismiss Pontius Pilate 
in a lew paragraphs. But let the archeologist know so 
well the manners sind customs of the period with which 
he is dealing tliat he will not. like the author of the 
stories of the Holy Grail, dress Arthur in the armour of 
the thirteenth century, nor fill the mind of Pilate with the 
thoughts of a modern Colonial Governor , let him be so 
well trained in scientific cautiousness that he will not give 
unquestioned credence to the legends of the past : let 
him have sufficient knowledge of the nation to which his 
hero or heroine belonged to be able to fill up the lacuna: 
with a kind of collective; appreciation and estimate of the 
national characteristics, and 1 do not doubt drat his 
interpretations will hold good till the end of all history. 

The Egyptologist to whom Egypt is not a living reality is 
handicapped in his labour? more unfairly titan is realised 
by him. Avoid Egypt, and though your brains be of 
vast capacity*, though your eyes be never raised from your 
books, you will yet remain in many ways an ignoramus, 
liable to be corrected by the merest tourist in the Nile 
valley. But come with me to a Theban garden that i 
know, where, on some still evening, the dark palms are 
reflected in the placid Nile, and the acacias arc mellowed 
by the last light of the sunset; where, in leafy bowers, 
the grapes cluster overhead, and tile fig-tree is burdened 
with iruit. Beyond the broad sheet o! the over rise those 
unchanging hills which encompass the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings ; and at their foot, dimly seen in the evening 
hare, sit the twin colossi, as they have sat since the days 
of Amenophb the Magnificent. The star* begin to he 
seen through the leaves now that the daylight dies, and 
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presently the Milky Way becomes apparent, stretching 
across the vault of the night, as when it was believed to 
be the Nile of the Heavens, 

The owls hoot to oik another through the garden ; and 
at the edge »f the alabaster tank wherein the dtv.sk is 
mirrored, a frog croak-: unseen amidst the filled Even 
so croaked he on tbh very ground in those days when, 
typifying eternity, he seemed to utter the endh.^ refrain, 
*' 1 am ilitr resurrection, I am the joauiitcluttii"' mto the 
ears of men and maddens beneath these self-same star*. 

And now a boat floats past, on its way to Karriak, 
silhouetted against the last-kit light of the sky. There 
is music and song on board. The sound of die pipes is 
carried over the water and pulses to the tars, inflami ng the 
imagination with the sorcery of its cadama* and stirring 
die blood by its bold rhythm. The gen dr breeze brings 
the scetii ot many flowers so the nostrils, and with theie 
come drifting thoughts and undefined f&neit* w* that 
presently the busy considerations of the day are lulled 
and forgotten. The twilight seems to cloak the extent of 
the yeari. and in tin- gathering darkness the procession 
of the centuries is hidden Yesterday and to-day arc 
mingled together; and there is nothing to distinguish to 
the eye the one age from the other* An immortal, 
brought suddenly to the garden at this hour, could not 
say from direct observation whether he had descended 
from the clouds into the twentieth century before or the 
twentieth century after Christ ; and the sound of the 
festal pipes in the parsing boat would hut serve to confuse 
him the more. 

In m di a garden as this (he student will team more 
hgyptulogy than lie could asriimitaie in many an hours 
study at home ; for here his five senses play the student 
and Lgypi herself is his teacher. White lie may read in 
his books how this Pharaoh or that feasted o' nights in 
his palace beside the river, here, not in fallible imagina¬ 
tion but in actual fact, he may *ee Nikis and the Lybiatt 
deseri to w hich the royal eyes were turned, may smell the 
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very perfume of Oic palace garden, and may hearken to 
the self-saute sounds tliat lulled a king to sleep in Hundred- 
gated Thebes, 

Not in the west, but only by the waters of the Nile will 
lie leum how best to 1» an historian of ancient Egypt, and 
in what manner to make his studies of interest, as well as 
of technical value, to his readers. for 111 will litre discover 
the great secret of his profession. Suddenly the veil will 
be lifted from his understanding, and lie will become 
aware that Past and Present are so indissoluble as to be 
incapable of separate interpretation 01 angle study. He 
will learn that there is no such thing as a distinct Past or 
U defined Present. " Yesterday this day s madness did 
prepare ", and the affairs of by gone times must be inli-r- 
preted in the light of recent events The Past L alive 
ttvday and all the deeds of man in all the ages are living 
at this hour in offspring. There is no real death. I he 
earthly grave will not hide, nor the mountain tomb 
imprison the actions of the men of old Egypt, so con¬ 
sequent and fruitful are all human allairs This is the 
knowledge which will make the Egyptologist's work of 
Lasting value , and nowhere else save in Egypt can he 
acquire it. This, indeed, for him is the secret of the 
Sphinx ; and only at the lips of tilt Spliinn itsell can lie 
learn it. 
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CHAPTER IT 

THE NECESSITY OF ARCHAEOLOGY TO 
THE GAIETY OF THE WORLD 

Witen a great mac puts a period to his existence upon 
earth by dying lie is carefully buried in a tomb and a 
monument is set up to Ms glory in tlio nEiglibourLng 
church. He may then be said to begin his second life, 
his life- in bit memory of the dm nifhr and historian. 
After the lapse of an aeon or two the works of the his¬ 
torian, and perhaps the tomb itself, are rediscovered; 
and the great man begins his third life, now .is a subject 
of discussion and controversy amongst archied eight' in 
the pages of a scientific journal. It may be supposed 
thsi the spirit of tin threat juttn, not a little pleased with 
his second life, has an extreme distaste for his third. 
There is a dead atmosphere about it which sets him yawn¬ 
ing as only Itis grave yawned before. 'Hie charm Las been 
taken from his deeds ; there is no longer any spring in 
them. He must feel towards Hit- archaeologist much as 
a young man feel- towards his cold-blooded parent by 
whom his love affair has just been found out. Tlie 
public, too. if by chance it comes upon this archaeological 
journal finds the discussion nothing more than a mental 
gymnastic, which, as the reader drops on to sleep, gives 
him the impression that the writer is a man of profound 
brain capacity, but. like the remains of the great man of 
olden times, as dry as dust. 

There b onr thing, however, which has been overlooked. 

I his scientific journal dots not contain the ultimate 
results of tlse ardueologbu's researches. It contam 1 the 
researches thnusclvts. The public, so to apeak, has been 
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listening io the pianist playing Ins morning scales, lias 
Lk-vn watching the artist mixing his colours, has been 
i xoi ni nig ig the unshaped, block ol marble and tin.- chisels 
in the sculptor s studio. 0 must be confessed. of course, 
that llu: archaologht has si* enjoy id his research* - tlml 
often the ulLinnitt' resttit has Irfi overlooked by him. 
In the case of Egyptian arthiccilogy, for e xample , there 
are only two or three Egyptologists who Have ever set 
themselves to write a readable history, whereas the num¬ 
ber of books which record the facts of the scimre is legion. 

The archarologisi not infrequently lives, (or a large part 
of his time, in a museum. However clean it may be, he 
is surrounded by rotting tapestries, decaying hones, 
crumbling stones, and rusted or corroded metal objects. 
His indoor work lias paled hb cheek, and Ids muscles are 
not like iron hinds. He ? i.Lnds. -Aten, in tin contiguity 
to an ancient broadsword most fitted to demonstrate the 
fart that he Could never Use it. He Would probably be 
dismissed his curatarship were he to tell <d any dreams 
which might mn in his head—dreams of the time when 
those tapestries hung upon the walls of haunts’ banquet- 
halls, or when those stones rose high above the streets of 
CamcloL 

Moreover, those who make researches independently 
roust needs contribute iiieir results to scientific journals, 
written m die jargon of the learned, t cainc across a now- 
forgotten journal, a short time ago. in which an English 
gentleman, believing that he had made a discovery in the 
province of Egyptian hieroglyphs, announced it in ancient 
Greek There would be no supply of -urh pedantic 
swagger were there not a demand for it. 

Small wonder, then, that the archaeologist is often 
represented as partaking somewhat of the quality of the 
dust amidst which he works. It is not ntces&ary here to 
discuss whether tiiis estimate is just or not ; i only wish 
to point out its paradoxical nature. 

More than any other science, arclueology might he 
expected to supply its exponents with stuff that, like old. 
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vine, would fire die blood and stimulate the senses. Tile 
stirring events of the Past must often be teeottSl meted by 
the arcIneolpgiM with such precision that liis prejudices 
are aroused, and Ids sympathies are so enlisted as t 
him lighting with a will under lids banner or under that. 
The noise of tJm hardy strih of young nations is not yet 
silenced tor hiui, nur have the flags and the pennants 
faded from sigh i. l ie has knowledge of the state secrets 
of kings, and, all along the line, is an intimate spectator 
of the crowded pageant of history. Hie caravan-masters 
of the past, the admirals of the “ great green sea ", the 
captains of ambers, have related their adventures to him : 
and he might repeat to you their stories. indeed, he has 
such a tale to toll that, looking at it in thk light, one 
might expect his listeners all to he good sturdy men and 
noble women, ll might be supposed that the archseulo- 
gist would gather round him only men who have pleasure 
in the road that leads over tile hills, and women who have 
known lire dr Light of the open. One has heard so often 
of the " brave flays of old that the, archaeologist might 
well be expected to liave his head stuffed with brave tales 
and little else. 

His range, however, may be wider titan this. To him. 
perhaps, it has been given to listen to the voice of the 
ancient poet, heard as a far-off whisper; to breathe it) 
forgotten gardens the perfume of long dead flowers; to 
contemplate the love of women whose beauty is peri-slied 
in the dust; to hearken to the sound of the harp and the 
sistnun; to be the possessor of the riches of historical 
romance. Him armies have battled around him for the 
Jove of Helen ; shadowy captains of sea-going ships have 
sung to him tlirough the storm the song of the sweet¬ 
hearts lift behind them ; he has feasted with sultans, and 
kings* goblets liave been held to his lips ; he has watched 
Uriah the Hitiite sent to the fort-front erf flic haltle, 

Tims, were he to offer a -dory, one might now suppose 
that there would gather around him, not die men of 
muscle, but a throng of sallow listeners, as improperly 
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expectant as welt* those who hearkened under the moon 
lo th© naira l km- of Boccaccio. or. in old Baghdad, gave 
ear to the talus of die Thousand anti One Nights. One 
might suppose that his auditnee would be drawn from 
(lioat- class*-• m lit fnndly addicted to pleasure or most 
nearly representative. in ih j ir kind and in their time, of 
tlic light'-hearted and rot uuwantun races of whom he had 
to tel). 

Who could better arrest the attention of the coxcomb 
than the ardiantagtst who has knowledge of silks and 
scents now lost to the living world ? To the gaunxd who 
could ns ore appeal than the archeologist who has made 
abundant acquaintance with the forgotten dishes of the 
East } \\Th, could more surely thrill the senses of the 

court' -.an than the archeologist who can relate that which 
was whispered by Antony in the p.-ar of Cleopatra ? To 
the gambler who could be more enticin g than the an-liai-Ch 
logist who has seen kings play at dice fur their kingdoms ? 
The imaginative, truly, might well collect the most highly 
disreputable audience to listen to the tales of tlut aidiito- 
logtst- 

But no, these are not the* people who are anxious to 
catch the pearls which drop from his mouth. Do states* 
men and diplomatists, then listen to him who can un¬ 
ravel for them the policies of the Past ? Do business men 
hasten from ThreadtteetUe Street and Wall Street to ait 
at liis fccl. that they may have instilled into them a little 
of the romance of ancient money ? I fear not. 

Come with me 10 some provincial town, where Oris day 
l > rolf"or Blank i.? to deliver un« of his ajehit-'jlogical 
lectures at the Town Hall We are met at tin* door by 
the secretary of the local ard ideological society a melan¬ 
choly lady in green plush, who suffers from St. Vitus's 
dance. Gloomily we enter the hall and silently accept the 
scats which are indicated to ns by an unfortunate gentle^ 
man with a club-foot. In front of us an elderIv female 
with short hair is chatting to a very plain young woman 
draped like a lay figure. On the right an emaciated 
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man with a very bad cough shuffles on !m chair; on 
the left two old grey-beards grumble to one another 
about the weather, a subject which leads up to the familiar 
" Mine catches me in the small of the back ” ; while be¬ 
hind tis the inevitable curate, of whose appearance it 
would be trite to speak, describes to an astonished old 
lady the rerent discovery of the pelvis of a mastodon, 

The professor and the aged chairman step on to the 
platform; and. amidst the profonodest glootlt, the latter 
rises to pronounce the prefatory rigmarole. ' Arcl uro¬ 
logy." he suvs, in a voice of brass, " is a science which 
ban its doors to ad but the most erudite ; for, to the 
layman who lias not been vouchsafe 1 the opportunity of 
studying the dusty volumes of the learned, the bones of 
the dead will not reveal their secrets, nor will the crumil¬ 
ling pediments of mm* and cenotaph, the obliterated 
tombstones, or the worm-eaten parchments, tell us their 
story. To-night, however, we art: prriiiegi-d ; for Pro¬ 
fessor Blank will open the doors for us that we may gasc 
for a moment upon that solemn charnel-house of the Post 
in which lie has sat for so many long hours of inductive 
meditation 

And the professor by his side, whose head, perhaps, was 
filit-d with the martial music of the long-lost host? of the 
Lord, or before whose eyes there swayed thr entrancing 
forms of the dancing-girls of Babylon, stares horrified 
from chairman to audience. He sees crabbed old men 
arid barren old women before him, afflicted youths and 
fatuous maiden* ; and lie realises at once that the golden 
keys which he- possesses to the gates of the treasury of the 
jewelled Past will not open the doors of that charnel- 
house which they desire to be shown. The scent ol the 
king’s ruses fades from hi* nostril*, die Egyptian music 
which throbbed in ills ears is hushed, the glorious illu¬ 
mination of tire Palace of a Thousand Columns is extin¬ 
guished ; and in the gathering gloom we leave liiui 
fumbling with a rusty key at the mildewed door of the 
Place of Bones. 
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Why is il. one asks, that orducology is a thing so 
misunderstood ? Can it he that bo th lecturer and audience 
have crushed down that Which was in reality uppermost 
in their minds that a shy ^rarch for romance has led 
these people to the Town Hah ? Or perchance archeology 
has become to them something not unlike a vice, and U> 
listen to tut arclueological lecture is their remaining 
chance of being naughty. It may l* that, having one 
foot in tin: grave, they take pleasure in kicking the moss 
from die surrounding tombstones with the other; or 
dial, being denied, for one reason or another, the jovial 
society of the Jiving, like Robert Southey's Scholar, 
llmir hopes arc with th£ dead. 

Be the explanation what it may, the fact is indisputable 
that archmik^y b patronised by those who know not its 
real nimning. A man hits no mure right to think of eke 
people ol old us dust and dead boiled tli+m he has to think 
of lib contemporaries as lumps of tnetit. This irmj 
arch^ohigbt does not take pleasure in skeletons as skele¬ 
tons, for his whole effort is to cover them decently with 
flesh and skit* once more, and to put some thoughts back 
into the empty skidb. Nor docs he delight in rmned 
buildings : mihtsr he deplores that they are mined. 
Coleridge wrote tike the true ardiacologist when ho com¬ 
pound dmt motit magical poem Khuhlu Khun — 

In Xintflu i!M Klmhln Khsm 

A -sLitelv plea^nte^nnlr rteciwc : 

Where Jklpb, the sa&fcil river. tji£i 
Hutiuyb c^vrrv^ meaaiirdfiss to mafl 
Dowis to a semtes* m.“ 

And those who would have the pleasure-domes of the 
gorgeous Past reconstructed lor them must turn to the 
arch am logist; those who would see (he damsel with the 
dulcimer iu the gardens of Xanadu must ask of him the 
secret, and of none other It is true that, before he can 
refashion the dome or the damsel, he will have to grub 
his way through old refuse heaps till he shall lay bare the 
rums, of the walls and expose the banes of tire lady. But 
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the. is the Jl dirty work " utd the mistake- which is made 1 
lies here—that this preliminary dirty Work is confused 
with the final clean result. An artist will sometimes 
build up his picture of Venus from a skeleton bought horn 
an old Jew round the comer: and the smooth white 
paper which he uses will have been made from putrid rags 
and bones. Amongst painters themselves these facts are 
not hidden, but by the public they are most carefully 
obscitrwl. In the case of archaeology, however, the 
tedious details of construction are so placed in the fore¬ 
ground that the final picture is hardly noticed at alL As 
well might one go to an aerodrome to see men fly, and he 
shown nothing dse hut screws and nuts, steel rods and 
woodwork. Originally the fault, perhaps, lay with the 
arduvologist; now it lies both with him and with the 
public. The public has learnt to ask to be shown 
the works, and the archaeologist is often so proud of 
them that he forgets to mention the purpose of the 
machine. 

A Roman statue of bronxe, let us suppose, is discovered 
in the Thames valley. It is so corroded and eaten away 
that only an expert could recognise that it represents a 
reclining goddess. In this condition it is placed in the 
museum, and a photograph of it is published in the daily 
paper. Those who come to look at it in its glass case 
think it is a bunch of grapes, or possibly a monkey ; those 
who see its photograph say that ir is more probably an 
irregular catapult-stone or a fish in convulsions. 

The an l iSrologist alone holds its secret, and only he can 
see it as it was, lie alone can know the mind of the 
artist who made it, or interpret ihr full meaning of the 
conception, it might have been expected, then, that the 
public would demand, and tilt* archaeologist delightedly 
furnish, a model of the figure as near to the original as 
possible- or. failing that, a restoration in drawing, or 
even a worded description of its original beauty. But 
no: the public, if it wants anything, wants to see the 
shapeless object in ah its corrosion ; and the arclueologist 
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forgets ilia! it is blind to aught Hat but that con™ion. 
One of the main duties of the archaeologist is thus lost 
sight uf ids duty as Interpreter and Remembrancer of 
the Past. 

All the riches of olden times, till the majesty, all die 
powtT. lire the inheritance of the present day i and the 
archaeologist is the recorder of this fortune. He must 
deal in dead hones only so far as the keeper o( a financial 
fortune must dead in dry documents. Behind those 
documents glitters the gold, and behind those bonus 
shines the wonder of the things that were. And w'htn 
an object once beautiful has by age become unsightly one 
migh t suppose that lie would wish to show it to none save 
his colleagues or the reasonably curious layman, Wien 
a man niaki-s a statement that his grandmother, now in 
Sier n in 1-tv-ninth year, was once a beautiful woman, he 
does nut go and find her to prove his words and bring her 
tottering into the room he shows a picture of her as she 
wi; ; or, if he cannot find one. he describes what good 
evidence tdis him was her probable appearance In 
allowing his controlled and sober imagination thus to 
perform its natural functions, though it would never do to 
tell his grandmother so, he Incomes an archaeologist, a 
remembrancer of the Fast. 

tn the case ol archeology. however, the public does not 
penult itself lobe convinced. In the Aihinolean Museum 
at Oxford excellent facsimile electrotypes of early Greek 
weapon* are exhibited ; and these have far more value 
in bringing the Past before us ihan the actual weapons ol 
that period, corroded and broken, would have, But the 
visitor says These are shams ", and passis on. 

It will be seen, then, that the business of arch Ecology 
often misunderstood both by ardneotogists and by the 
public ; and that there is really no reason to believe, with 
Thomas Earle that the real antiquarian, loves a thing the 
better for that it is rotten and stinkoth. That the im¬ 
pression has gone about is his own fault, for be lias 
exposed too much to view the mechanism of his work ; 
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but it ts also the fault of the- public for not asking of him 
a picture- of thingsus they were. 

Man is by nature- a creature of tile present, It b only 
by an effort that ho can consider the future, and it is 
often quire impossible for him to give any heed at all to 
the past. The days of old are so blurred ami remote that 
it stems right to liirn that any relic from there should, by 
the maltreatment of Time, be unrecognisable. The 
finding of an old sword, half-eaten by rust, will only please 
him in so far as it shows him once more by its sad con¬ 
dition the great gap between those days and th«u- r and 
convinces him again of the sole importance of die present. 
Hit archaeologist, he will tell you, is a fool it he expects 
him to be interested in a wretched old bit of scrap-iron. 
He is right, (t would be as rash to suppose that he would 
find interest in on ancient sword in its rusted condition 
as it would be to expect the spectator at the aerodrome 
to find fascination In the nuts and screws. The true 
archaeologist would hide that corroded weapon in fits 
work-shop, where his fellow-workers alone could see it. 
For he recognises that it is only the sword wiiich is as good 
as new that impresses the public ; it is only the Present 
that counts. That is the real reason why lie is an arch.co- 
legist. He has turned to die Past because he is in love 
with the Present. He, more than any rnan. worships at 
the altar of the goddess of To-day ; and he b so desirous 
of extending her dominion that he has adventured, like 
a crusader, into the lands of the Past, in order to subject 
them to her. Adoring the Now, he would resent the 
publicity of anything which so obviously suggested the 
Then as a rust-eaten old blade. His whole b u siness is to 
hide the gap between Yesterday and To-day; and, unless 
a man be initiate, he would have him either see the perfect 
sword as it was when it sought the foctnati's bowels, nr 
«e nothing. The Present is too small for Itim ; and it Is 
therefore that he calls so insistently to the Past to comic 
forth from the darkness to augment it, the ordinary 
man lives in the Present, and he will tell one that the 
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arehseotogjst Jives in the Past. This is not so. The 
lay man , in the manner of the little Nationalist, lives, in 
a small and confined Present; but the ardmiologist like 
a true Imperialist, ranges through all time, and calls it 
not die Past but the Greater Present* 

The archeologist is not. or ought not to be. lacking in 
vivacity. One might say that he is so sensible to the 
charms of society that, finding his companions loo lew in 
number, he has drawn die olden tint* ;> to him to search 
them for jovial men and agreeable women It might be 
added that he has so laughed at jest and joke dial, leaning 
Jest the funds of humour run dry, lie lias gathered the 
laughter of all die years to his enrichment. Certainly he 
has so d-iifft t.sl in noble adventure and stirring act ion that 
he finds his newspaper insufficient to his needs, and letches 
to his aid the tales of old heroes. In fact, die archico- 
lugist b so enamoured of life that he would raise all the 
from their graves. Ho will nut have it that the 
men of ok! are dust he would bring them forth to 
share with him the sunlight which he finds so precious. 
He b so much an enemy of Death and Decay that he 
would rob them of their harvest; and, for every life 1 that 
the foe has claimed, he would rube up, if he could, a 
memory that would continue to live. 

The meaning of the heading which has been given to 
thin chapter is now becoming clear, and the direction of 
the argument is already apparent, so far it has been my 
purpose to show- dial the archafol eight is not a rag-and- 
bone man, ilimigti the public generally thinks he is. and 
he often thinks he is liimseli. Hie attempt has been made 
to suggest that udutolngy ought not to consist in sitting 
in a charnel-house amongst the dead, but rather in ignor¬ 
ing that place and taking the bones Into the light of day, 
decently clad in fiesti and finery, 11 lias now to be shown 
in what manner this parading of the Past is needful to 
the gaiety of the Present 

Amongst cultured people whose social position makes 
it difficult for them to dance in circles on the grass in 
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order to express of to stimulate their gaiety, anti whose 
school of deportment will rot permit them to sing a merry 
song of sixpence as they trip down the streets there is, 
some danger of the fire of merriment dying for want of 
foci. Vivacity in printed books, therefore, has been en¬ 
couraged. so that the mind at least, if not the body, may 
skip about and clap its hands. A portly gentleman with 
a solemn lace, reading tils Punch or liis Life in the 
dub, is. after all, giving play to precisely those same 
humours which in ancient days might have led him, like 
Georgy Porgy, to kiss the girls or to perform any other 
nirny joke, it is necessary, therefore, ever to enlarge 
the stock of things humorous, vivacious, or rousing, if 
the thoughts are to be kept young and eyes bright in 
this age of restraint. What would Yuletide be without 
the olden times to bolster it up ? What would [lie 
Christmas numbers do without the pictures of our 
great-grand■ parents’ coaches snowixnind, of huntsmen 
of the eighteenth century, of jesters at the courts of 
the barons ? What should we do without the Vicar 
of Wake field, the f ontpleat .1 nplcr. Pcpys Ditiry, and 
all the rest of the ancient books ? And. going back a 
few centuris, what an amount we should miss had 
we not JEs 9 p\ Fables, the Odyssey, tlio tales of the 
Trojan War. and so on. It is from the archeologist 
that one must expect the augmentation of this 
supply ; and just in that degree in which the existing 
supply is really a necessary part of our cquipdtomt. so 
3 rdLiology, which looks for more, b necessary to our 
gaiety. 

In order to keep his intellect find tilled by the routine of 
his dreary work, Matthew Arnold was wont to write a 
few lines of poetry each day. Poetry, like music and 
song, is an effective dispetler of care; and those who find 
Omar Khayyam or In Mcmoriam incapable of removing 
the burden of ihcir woes, wilt no doubt appreciate 
the Owl and the Pussy-cat, or the Bab Baltedt In some 
form or other verso and song are closely linked with 
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happiness ; and a ditty from any age has it* interest and 
its charm. 

fd SIk 1 Rate* at Lhc «frf& above ; 

] mi hi I were the ^ktes. 

That 1 mEght upciit iny lov* 

With sucb a thousand eyes I " 

That is from the Greek of a writer who is not much 
read by the public at large, stud whose works are the 
Legitimate property of the antiquarian. It suffices to 
show that it is not only to the modems that we have to 
look for dainty verse that is conducive to a light heart. 
The following lines are from the ancient Egyptian : — 

11 While In my rami I lie all day 
In pant that wiH nut pa-sa awity. 

Tile lu-i^libfnxri come and go, 

Als. if with them my darling ainsfl 
The tkxtm would fmt to shame: 

She understands my woe/ 1 

Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely : and 
the reader will admit that there is as much of a lijt about 
those which are lime quoted as there is about the majority 
of the ditties which he Iras hummed to himself in his hour 
of contentment. Here h FhUodemu^ description of his 
mistress's charms,— 

+| My lady dove in wmU mud b-rwiLT 

My Ifudv i skin is soft as down ; 

Her h air tike imusJey twists And turns ; 
llei vofc* with imigic passion btunS,-/* 

And is an an dent Egyptian's description of not very 

dh&imUar phenomena:— 

■* A damsel 8wct£ unto ihv sight. 

A maid of whnm Ho like there ; 

BLiei ore her ttesses oa the nl^Kt, 

Anri blacker thon tha lilacktorrka/* 

Does not tlie archsologiat perform a sendee to his con* 
temporaries by searching out such rhymes ant! delving 
for more? They bring with them, moreover, so subtle 
a suggestion ol bygone romance, they are backed by so 
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fair a scene of Athenian luxury or l heban splendour, that 
they possess a charm not often felt in modem verse. If 
it is argued that there is no need to increase the present 
supply of such ditties, since they are really quite un¬ 
essential to our gaiety, the answer may be given that no 
nation and no period has ever found diem unessential; 
and a light heart has been express! in this manner since 
man came down from the trees. 

Lei ns turn now to another consideration, For a man 
to be fight of heart he must have confidence in humanity. 
He cannot greet the mom with a smiling countenance if 
he believe that he and lus follows are slipping down the 
brood path which loads to destruction*' Thu ardbL-oiogist 
never despairs of mankind ; for he lias seen nations rhe 
and (all till he is ivimoat giddy, but lie knows that there 
has never been a general deterioration. He realises that 
though a great nation may suffer defeat and arm i libation, 
it is possible fur it to go down in such a thunder that the 
talk of it stimulates other nations for all time. He sees, 
if any man can, that all things work together for happi¬ 
ness. He has observed the eyrie of events, the good 
years and the bad ; and in an evil time he is comforted 
by the knowledge that tile good will presently roll round 
again. Thus the lesson winch he can teach U a very real 
necessity to that contentment of mind which lies at the 
rout of all gaiety. 

Again, a man cannot be permanently happy unless he 
has a just sense of proportion. He who is too big for 
his boots must needs limp; and he who has a swollen 
head is in perpetual discomfort The history of the lives 
of men, the history' of the nations, gives one a fairer sense 
of proportion than does almost any other study, in the 
great company of die men of old be cannot fad to assess 
ids true value: if he 1ms any conceit there is a. greater 
than he to snub liixn; if he has a poor opinion of hits 
powers there is many a fool with whom to contrast him¬ 
self favourably. If he would risk his fortune on the 
Spinning of a coin, being aware of the prevalence of lib 
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good-luck, archmology will tell liim that the best luck 
will change; or if, when in sore straits, In* ask whether 
ever a man was so unlucky. afctuiology will answer him 
that many millions of men have been morn unfavoured 
than he. Archaeology provides a precedent for almost 
every event o-r occurrence where modern inventions are 
not involved : and, in this manner, ^nc may n-ckon their 
value and determine their trend. Thus many of the small 
worries which cause so leaden a weight to Jin upon the 
heart and mind are by the archeologist ignored ; and 
many of the larger calamities by him are met with 
serenity. 

But not only does the arciuenlogist learn to estimate 
himself and his actions 1 he h ams also to sec the relation* 
ship in which his life stand* to the course ol time. With¬ 
out archaology a man may Ik: disturtifd lest tin? world 
be about to come to an end: after a study of history 
he knows that it has only just begun ; and that gaiety 
which is said to have obtained ‘'when the world was 
young " is to him, therefore, a present condition. By 
studying the ages the archaeologist learns to reckon, in 
units of a thousand years ; and it is only then that that 
little unit of threcseore-and-ten falls into its proper pro¬ 
portion " A thousand ages in Thy sight are like an 
evening gone says the hymn, but it is only the arc!oto¬ 
logist who knows the meaning of the words ; ami it is 
only he who can explain that great discrepancy in the 
Christian faith between the statement " Behold, 1 come 
quickly " and the actual fact. A man who knows where 
tie is in regard to his fellows, and realises where he stands 
in regard to Time-, has learnt a lesson of archsology which 
is as necessary to his peace of mind as his peace of mind 
is necessary lo his gaiety. 

It is not needful, however, to continue to point out the 
many ways in which ardueohigy may be shown to be 
necessary to happiness The reader will have compre¬ 
hended the trend of Use argument, and, if he be in 
sympathy with it, he will not be unwilling to develop the 
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fhenw lor lunudl. Only one point, therefore. nwi litre 
br taken up. It Las been reserved to the end of tills 
chapter, for. by its nature, il close.' all arguments, I refer 
to Death. 

Death. ns we watch it around us, is the black menace 
of tlie heavens which darkens every man's day ; Death, 
coming to our neighbour, puts a period to out merry¬ 
making ; Death, seen dose beside us, calls a lialt in our 
march of pleasure. Blit let those wlio would wrest her 
victory from tho grave turn to a study of the Fast, where 
all is dead yet still lives, and they will find that the horror 
of life's cessation is materially lessened. To those who 
are familiar with the course of history, Death seems, to 
some extent, hut the happy solution of the dilemma of life. 
So many men have welcomed its coming that one begins 
to fed that it cannot be so very terrible, Of the death of 
a certain Pharaoh an ancient Egyptian wrote : " He goes 
to heaven like the hawks, and his feathers are like those 
ol the geese ; he rushes at heaven like a (Tine, he kisses 
heaven like the falcon, he leaps to heaven like the 
locust " . and w'e who read bis words can fuel that to 
rush eagerly at heaven like the crane would be a very 
fine ending <rf tin* stoty, Archeology, and wpcdally 
Egyptology, in iJiis respect is a bulwark to those who 
find the faith of their lather* wavering ; for, after much 
study, the triumphant assertion which is so often found 
in Egyptian tombs —■" Hiou dost not come dead to thy 
sepulchre, thou contest living "—begins to tako hold of 
the imagination. Death has been the parent of so much 
goodness, dying men have cat such a dash, that one looks 
at it with an awakening interest. Even if die sente of 
the misfortune of death is uppermost in an are-haio!tagisl's 
mind, lie may find not a link.* comfort in haring before 
him the example of so many good men, who, tn their 
hour, have faced that great calamity with squared 
shoulders, 

" When Death comes say.\ a certain ssige of ancient 
Egypt, it ^cires the babe that is on ihc breast of its 
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mother as wdJ as him that has become an old man. 
When thy messenger comes to earn' thcc away, be lliou 
found by him t«tdy Why. here U our chance ; bore is 
tin* opportunity for that flourish which modesty , through¬ 
out our life, has forbidden to us ! John Tiptuft, Lari of 
Worcester, wbett the time came for him to lay itis head 
upon the block, hade the executioner smite it nil with 
three strokes as a courtesy to the Holy Trinity. King 
Charles the Second, as he lay upon his death-bed, apolo¬ 
gised to those who stood around him for *' being such an 
unconscionable time atlying The story is familiar of 
Napoleon's aide-de-camp, who, when tie liad been asked 
whether he wen? wounded, replied, *’ Not wounded, 
killed ", and thereajKUt expired. The Past Is full of such 
incidents; .utd so inspiring are they that Death comes 
to be regarded as a most stirring adventure-. Thu ardiao- 
logist, too, better titan any other, knows the easiness 
of the dead men’s majority; and, if, like the undents, 
he believe in the Elysian fields, where no death is and 
decay is unknown, he alone w-ill realise the excellent 
nature of the company into which he will there be intro¬ 
duced. 

There is. however, far more living going on in the world 
than dying; and there h mure happiness (thanks be !) 
than sorrow. Thus the archaeologist has a great deal 
mure of pleasure than of pain to give us for our enrich¬ 
ment. The reader will here enter an objection. He will 
say " 'fills may be true of archaeology in general, but 
in the case of Egyptology, with which we are here mostly 
concerned, he surely has to deal with a sod and solemn 
jy'ople ", The answer is dial no nation in the world’s 
history' has been so gay, so light-hearted a# the ancient 
Egyptians ; and Egyptology furnishes, perhaps, the most 
convincing proof that ardiitology is, or should be a merry 
science, very necessary to the gaiety of die world I defy 
a man suffering from Ids liver to understand the old 
Egyptians: l defy a ruan w-ho doe* not appreciate the 
pleasure of life to make anything of them. Egyptian 
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archaeology presents a juigeant of such brilliancy that the 
archeologist is often carried along by it a3 in a die&m. 
down the valley and over the hilts, till. Past blending 
with Present, and Present with Future, he finds himself 
led to a kind of Island of the Blest, where death Ls for¬ 
gotten and only the joy of life, and life’s good deeds, still 
remain : where pleasure-domes, and all the ancient 
” inir&des of rare device ", rise into the air from above 
the flowers. and when? the damsel wiih die duldm tu¬ 
beside the running stream rings to him of Mount A bora, 
and of the old hemes of the days gone by. If the Egypto¬ 
logist or the areh.'eologist could revive within him one- 
hundredth part of the elusive romance, the delicate 
gaiety, the subtle humour, die intangible tenderness, the 
unspeakable goodness, of much that is to be found in 
his province, one would have to cry, like Coleridge:— 

“ Beware, beware I 
Weave 3 circle round him thrice. 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

Fijt ho ml honey ■dei? hath fed, 

And drank ttukmd* of Paradise." 
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CHAPTER III 

THE MISFORTUNES OK WENAMON 

Is die previous chapter it has been suggested tiiat the 
archaeologist b, lo some extent, enamoured of the Past 
because it oin add to the stock of things which are likely 
to tickle the fancy So humorous a man is he, so fond 
of tht fair things of life, so stirred by its adventures, so 
touched by its sorrows, that he must needs go to the Past 
bo augment the supplies provided by the Present. 

Here, then, is the place to give an example of the 
entertainment which lie is likely to had in this province 
id bis ; and if the reader can detect any smell of dust or 
bear any creak of dead bones in the story which follows, 
it will be a matter of surprise to me. 

In the year 1891 , at a small village in Upper Egypt 
named El Hibt-h. some natives unearthed a much- 
damaged roll pf papyrus which appeared to them to be 
very ancient. Since they had heard that antiquities have 
a market value they' did not burn it along with whatever 
other scraps of injlanimable material they had collected 
for their evening lire, hut preserved it, and finally took 
it to a deafer who gavo them tn exchange for it a small 
sum of money From the dealer’s hands it passed into 
tins possession of ilmtsieur Golcnischefi. a Russinn Egypt o- 
fogiit, who happened to be travelling in Egypt : and 
Lv him it was cn.rrii.ci to Fetrograd, or St. Petersburg, ns, 
it was then called, where it new rests, if it has not been 
destroyed during the trembles there. This MjanJ pres- 
ently published a translation of the document, wltidt at 
once caused sensation in the Egvptok^icaJ wurid . and 
during the next few years four amended translations were 
made by duicnait scholars. The interest dtowu in this 
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tittered roll was due to the fact that it Iiad been found 
to contain the actual report written by im official named 
Wenamon to his chief, the High Friest of Anum-Ra, 
renting his adventures in the Mediterranean while pro¬ 
curing cc4iar-wGod horn the forests oE Lebanon, The 
story which Wenamort tells is of the greatest value to 
Egyptology, giving a* it does a vivid account of the 
political conditions obtaining in Syria and Egypt during 
the reign of the Pharaoh Raineses XII ; but it also has 
a vmy human intense and the misfortunes of the writer 
may excite ones sympathy md amusement, after this 
lapse of throe thousand years, as though they had oc¬ 
curred at the present day. 

In the time at which Wenamon wrote his report Egypt 
had fallen un evil days. A bug lint of incapable descend¬ 
ants of the great RflTncsfis II ond Raineses HI had ruled 
the S ib valley ; and now a wretched ghost of a Pharaoh, 
Ramoses XII f sat upon the throne. bereft of all power, a 
ruler in name only. The government of the country Lay 
in the hands of two great nobles in Upper Egypt, 
Herhor, High Priest of Amon-Ra. was tm disputed masler ; 
and m Lower Egypt, Nesubaoebded, a prince of the 
city of Tanb (the 2oan of the Bible). virtually ruled as 
king of the Delta. Both these persons ultimately 
ascended the throne of die Pharaohs ; but at the time 
of WenamoiT* ad venture the High Priest was die more 
powerful ol the two, and could command the obedience of 
the northern ruler* ai any rate in all sacerdotal matters 
The priesthood of Amcm-Ra was the greatest political 
[actor in Egyptian life. That guxTs name w ( b cc*p«irxl 
even in the courts of Syria, and though his power wa£ now 
on the wane, fifty years previously the great religious 
body which bowed the knee lo him was feared throughout 
all the countries neighbouring to Egypt. Tbs main cause 
of Wenamon s troubles was the lack ol appreciation of 
this fact that the influence in Syria was not as groat 
as it had been in the past ; and this report would certainly 
not have bum worth recording here if lie had realised 
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that prestige is, uf all Tux 1 tors in interna tional relations, 
tin* least reliable* 

In tins year 1113 p.c, the High Priest undertook the 
const ruction of a ceremonial barge in which the image of 
the god might be floated upon the sacred waters of the 
Nile during the great religious festivals at Thebes ; ami 
for this purpose he found himself in need of a large 
amount of cedar-wood of the best quality. He therefore 
sent for Wtuamon, who held the sacerdotal title of 
“"Eldest of the Hall of die Temple of Amnii and in¬ 
structed him lo proceed to the Lebanon to procure the 
limber. It is evident that Wenamon was no traveller, 
and we may perhaps be permitted to picture him as a 
rather portly gentleman of middle age, not wanting 
either in energy or pluck, hut given, like some of his 
country men, to a fluctuation of the emotions which would 
jump him from smiles to tears, from hope to despair, in 
a manner amazing to any but an Egyptian. To us he 
often appears as an overgrown baby, and his misfortunes 
have a farcical nature which makes its appeal as omeh 
through the medium of one’s love of ilie ludicrous :is 
through that of one’s interest in the romance of adven¬ 
ture. Those who are acquainted with Egypt will see in 
him me of thus-:- types rjf naive, delightful children of the 
Nile, whose decotuus introduction into the parlour of 
Uu 1 nations of today i- requiring such careful rehearsal. 

For his joirrrii-y the High Priest gave Wcnainon a sum 
of money*, and .vs credentials he handed him a number of 
letters addressed to Egyptian and Syrian princes, and 
entrusted to his care a particularly sacred little image of 
AmOn-Ka, known as Amon-ol-Uic-Road, which had prob¬ 
ably accompanied other envoys to the Kingdoms of the 
Sea in times past, and would be recognised as a token of 
tlic official nature of any embassy which carried it. 

Thiisarmed Wi-mutton set out from El Hibt-h probably 
the ancient Httbennu. the capital of the Eighteenth 
Province of Upjxr Egypt—on the sixteenth day of the 
eleventh month of the filth year of the reign 01 Ramuses 
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XH {m3 n.c.}, and travelled down the Xile by boat to 
Tania, a distance of some £00 miles. On bis arrival at 
this lair city of the Delta, whose temples and palaces rose 
on the borders of the swamps at the edge of the sea, 
Wenamon made his way to the palace of Nesobanobded, 
and handed to him the letters which he had received 
from the High Priest. These were caused to be read 
aloud : and Nesubancbded, hearing that Wcnamon was 
desirous oJ reaching the Lebanon as soon as possible, 
made the necessary arrangement? for his immediate 
despatch upon a vessel which happened then to be lying 
at the quay under the command of ai Syrian skipper 
named Mengefet, who was about to set out for the 
Asjntir coast. On the first day of the tw-elfth month, 
that is to say fourteen daj's after his departure from his 
native town, Wenamon set sail from Tanis, crossing the 
swamps and beading out into “ the Groat Syrian Sea 
Tlie voyage over the blue rippling Mediterranean was 
calm and prosperous as the good ship sailed along the 
barren shores: ol the land of the Shashu. along the more 
mountainous coast of Edom, and thence north wards past 
the cities of Askalon and Ashdod. To Woitamon. how¬ 
ever. tire journey was fraught with anxiety. He was full 
of fears as to his reception in Syria, lor the first of Ills 
misfortunes had befallen hint Although hr had with 
Urn both money and the image of Amcn-of-the- Road, 
in the excitement and hurry of his departure lie hud 
entirely forgotten to obtain again the bundle of letters of 
introduction which he had given Nesubanebdcd to read ; 
and thus there were reasons for supposing that Ids mission 
might prove a complete failure, Mengebet was evidently 
a stem old salt who cared not a snap of ilit lingers for 
Amon or hb envoy, and whose one desire was to re;uii his 
destination as rapidly as wind and ours would jmrmit: 
and it is probable that he refused bluntly to return to 
Tonis when Wemunon informed liirn of the oversight, 
Thu. and the inherent distrust of an Egyptian for * 
foreigner led Wenamon to regard the captain and his men 
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with suspicion ; and one must imagine him seated in the 
rough deck-cabin gloomily guarding the divine image and 
his store- of money, tie liad with him a secretary and 
probably two or three servants; and one may picture 
these unfortunates anxiously watching the Syrian crew 
as they slouched about the deck. It is further lu be 
remembered that, as a general rule, the Egyptians sulfur 
excessively from sea-sickness. 

Alter some days the ship arrived at the little dty of 
Dor, which, nuatlcd at the fool uf the Ridge of Carmel; 
and here they put in to replenish their supplies. Wena- 
mon states in ids report that Dor was at dial time a city 
of tile '[ hekel or Sicilians, some wandering band of sea- 
rovers having left their native Sicily to settle here, at 
first under the protection of the Egyptians, but now 
independent of them. The King of Dor, by name Bedel, 
hearing that an envoy of the High Priest of Amun-lia 
had arrived in his harbour, very politely sent down to 
him a joint oi beef, some loaves of bread, and a jar ol 
wine, upon which Wenamon must have set to with an 
appetite, after subsisting upon the scanty ratio os of the 
sea for so long a time; 

it may be that the wine was more potent than that to 
which the Egyptian was accustomed; or perhaps the 
white buildings of the city, glistening in the sunlight, 
and the busy quays, engrossed his attention too com¬ 
pletely : anyhow, the second of his misfortunes now 
befell him. One of the Syrian sailors seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to slip into his cabin and to steal the money which 
was hidden there- Before Wenamon had detected the 
robben,- the sailor had disappeared fur ever amidst the 
houses of Dor. That evening the distracted envoy, 
seated upon die floor of his cabin, was obliged to chronicle 
the list oi stolen money, which list was afterwards in¬ 
corporated In his report in the following manner:— 

One vessel containing gold amounting to ,. 5 debuns 
Four vessels containing silver amounting to 30 dabons 
One wallet containing silver amounting to . T it debern 
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Total of what was stolen gold, g ddbans; silver, 31 
debcns. A dcbcn weighed about loo grammes, and thus 
the robber was richer by 500 grammes of gold, which in 
those days would have the purchasing value of about 
£600 in our money, and 3,100 gramme* of silver, equal to 
about £2.200.* 

Wenaiuon must bavu slept little that night, and early 
on the following morning he lias turn'd to the palace of 
King Bede] to lay his case before him Fortunately 
Bedel did not ask trim for his credentials but with the 
utmost politeness gave Ids consideration to the affair, 
Wcnamon's words, however, wore by no means polite, 
and one hods in them a blustering assurance which sug¬ 
gests that he considered himself a personage of extreme 
consequence, and regarded a King of Dor as nothing in 
comparison with an envoy of Amon-Ra. 

'* I have hem robbed in your harbour,"' he cried, so 
he tells us in the report, 11 and, since you are the king of 
tins land, you must be regarded as a parly to the crime. 
You must search for my money, 11 le money belongs to 
Nesubandxknl. and it Imlongs to Heritor. mv lord" 
fnn mention, ob*ervr, of the wretched Ramra-es XII) , “mid 
to tlit- other nr-hle> pf Egypt. It belongs also to Weret, 
and to Mekniri and to Zakar-BmiJ the Prince of Bybins." 
Tlnse latter were the persons to whom it was to be paid. 

The King of Dor listened to tliis outburst with Sicilian 
politeness, and replied m line following very correct 
term*: “ With all due respect to your honour and 
excellency,'' he said, " I know nothing of thk complaint 
which you have lodged with me, If the thivf belonged 
to my land and went on board your ship in order to steal 
your money, I would advance you the sum from my 
treasury wlule they were finding the culprit. Rut the 
thief who rohbwi you belonged to your ship. Tarry, 
however, a few days here with me and I will seek hiru." 

' See my Cj/jfufMf 0/ HVififi j.jJ ihIahih ,» tit C«V* Uni-urn, 

* 'Itic ttinzlatiim 11 bnj.i 4 ou that oi Piof. jtmutnl 
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Wenamon, therefore, strode back to the vessd, and 
there remained, fuming and fretting, for nine lung days. 
The skipper Mcngebet. however, had no reason to remain 
at Dor, and seems to have told Wenamon that he 
could wait no longer. On die tenth Jay. therefore, 
Weimmon retraced his steps to the palace, and. addressed 
himself once more to Bedd. " Look," he said to the 
king, when he was ushered into the royal presence. " you 
have not found my money, and therefore you had better 
let me go with my ship's captain and with those . . 

The rest of the interview is lost in ft lacuna, and prac¬ 
tically tli'- only words which tht; damaged condition of 
the papyrus permits one now to read are, " He said, 
1 Be silent f' " which indicates that even the patience of 
a King of Dor could be exhausted, 

When the narrative is able to lx* resumed one finds that 
W enam on has set sail from die city, and has travelled 
along the coast to tic proud city of Tyre, where he ar¬ 
rived one altemoou penniless and letterless, having now 
nothing left bn! the little Anton-uf-the-Road and his own 
audacity, Tile charms <.4 Tyre, then oiv of the great 
ports of the civjJL-.j.-tl world, were of no consequence to 
die destitute Egyptian, nor do they re-m to have at¬ 
tracted the dapper nl his ship, who, after his long delay 
at I tor. was in no mood to linger At dawn the next 
morning, die ref ore tin journey was continued, and once 
more an unfortunate lacuna interrupts the passage of 
the report. From the tattered fragments of the venting, 
however, it se>. ms that at tin: next port ol call ■ perhaps 
the city of Sidon—a party of inoffensive Sicilian mer¬ 
chants was encountered. and immediately tlie desperate 
Wenamtm hatched a daring plot. By this time he had 
conic to pin re some trust in Mengcbet, tin: skipper, who, 
for the sake of his r.wn good standing in Egypt, had 
Shown hiuisrif willing to help tie- envoy of Amon-Ku in 
his troubles, although he would not go so far as 10 delay 
his journey for him , and Wenamon thercftjrc admitted 
him to his councils. On some pretext or another a party 
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led by the Egyptian paid a visit to these merchants and 
entered into conversation with them. Then, suddenly 
overpowering them, a rush was tnado for their cash-banc, 
which Wcnamun at once bum open. l'o liis disappoint¬ 
ment he found it to contain only thirty-one debens of 
silver, which happened to be precisely tin* amount of 
silver, though not of gold, which hr had lost. Tliis sum 
he pocketed, ?aymg to the struggling merdiama as he did 
so, ‘ 1 1 will take this money o! your?, and will keep it 
until you find my money. Was it not a Sicilian who 
stole it, and no thief of ours ? I will take it. 1 " 

With these words the party raced back to the ship, 
scrambled on board, and in a few moments had hoisted 
sail and were scudding northwards towards Byblos, where 
Wenamon proposed to throw himself on the mercy of 
Z-akar-Ba&l, the prince of that city. VVenamnui. is will 
be remembered, had always considered that he had been 
robbed by ■> Sicilian of Dor, noiwithstanding the fact 
'Ji.it only 4 sailor of his own ship could have known of 
the existence of the money, as King Bedel seems to have 
pointed out to him. The Egyptian, therefore, did not 
regard this forcible semtre of silver from Lhej* other 
Sicilians as a crime, it was a perfectly just appro¬ 
priation of a portion of the funds which belonged to liim 
by rights. Let us imagine ourselves robbed ,u uur 
hotel by Hans the German waiter . it would surely give 
us the most profound sjUifaction to take Herr Srlmu- 
plendotlf. the pi an-e timer, by the throat when next he 
visitcd us, and go through hLs pockets, He and Hans, 
I Hung of the same nationality, most sailer for one another’s 
sms, and if the magistrate thinks otherwise he must be 
regarded as prejudiced by ton much study of the law. 

By bios stood at the foot of the lulls of Lebanon, in the 
very shadow of Lhe great cedars, and it was therefore 
Wenamon's destination. Now, however, as the ship 
dropped anch or in the harbour, the Egyptian reslbed 
that his mission would probably be fruitless, and that he 
himsel f would perhaps be tlung into prison for itlrgnlly 
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having in his possession the famous image of the god to 
which he could show no written tight. .Moreover, the 
news of the robbery of the meidianu might well have 
readied By bios- ovtrkineL Ills first action, therefore, 
was io conceal the idol and the money ; and this having 
been accomplished he sat himself down in his cabin to 
await events. 

The Prince of By bios certainly had been advised of the 
robbery ; and sis soon as the news of the ship s arrival 
whs reported to him he sent a curt message to the captain 
saying simply “ Gel out o! my harbour." At this 
Wenainon gave up all hope, and. hearing that there was 
then in port a vessel wtiidi was about to sail for Egypt, 
he smt a pathetic unrssage to the Prince asking whether 
he might be allowed to travel by it bac_k to his own 
country, 

Ko satisfactory answer was received, and fur the best 
port of a month Wenamon's ship rode at anchor, while 
the distracted envoy paced iU* deck, vainly tendering 
upon a hiring ccttne of action. Kadi morning the Mine 
brief order, |k Get out of my harbour/ 1 was delivered to 
him by the harbour-master ; but the indecision of the 
authorities ax to how to treat this Egyptian official pre¬ 
vented the order being backed by force. Meanwliik 
Wtmaiuon and Mengebet judiciously spread through the 
city the report of the power of Amou-of-the-Road, and 
hinted darkly at the wrath wliidi would ultimately lull 
upon the heads of those who suffered, the image and its 
keeper to lx- turned away from the quays ol By bios No 
doubt, also, a portion of the stolen debt tis of silver was 
expended in bribes to the? prints of the city, for, ;is we 
shah presently see, one of them took up VVcnainou s 
cause with the most unnatural vigour; 

AIL however, seemed to be of no avail, and W imam on 
decided to get away as best he could. His worldly goods 
were quietly transferred to the- ship which was bound for 
tile Nile : and. when night lunJ fallen, with Aition-of-tlia- 
Koad tucked under his arm, he hurried along the deserted 
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quay. Suddenly out of the darkness there appeared a 
group of figurt*-?, and Wcttamofi found himself confronted 
by tile stalwart harbour-master and his polite. Now. 
indeed, he gave liimsdf up for lost. The image would be 
taken from him. and no longer would he have the alter¬ 
native of leaving the harbour. He must have groaned 
aloud as ht? stood there in the black night, with tin■ cold 
sea wind threatening to tear the covers from the treasure 
under his arm. His surprise therefore, was unbounded 
when the iiarhour-master addressed him in the following 
words : " Remain until morning here near the prince." 

I he Egyptian turned upon him fiercely. *’ Are you 
not slit* man wh.> ram* to me wrry day saying 1 Get out 
of my hiirhcur ? " he <""rif;d, " And now arc vou not 

bitying L Remain in By bios * ?— your object being to let 
this ship which I have found depart for Egypt without 
me. so that you may come to me again and say “ Co 
away V’ 

The harbour-master in reality had been ordered to 
detain Wena-mon for quite another reason. On the pre¬ 
vious day. while the print. 1 was sacrificing to his gods, 
one of the noble youths in his train, who had probably 
seen the colour of VVcnamon’s debens. suddenly broke 
into a religious frenzy, and so continued all that day, and 
far inio the night, calling incessantly* upon those around 
him to go and fetch the envoy of Anion-ka and the 
Kimtl image Prince Zakar-Raal had considered it 
prudent to obey this apparently divine command, and 
had sent the harbour-master to prevent Wenamen’s 
departure, hnding. however, that the Egyptian was 
determined to board the ship, the official sentrae&wmgtT 
to the prince who replied with an order to the skipper of 
the vessel to remain that night in harbour. 

l ; poti tlu- following morning a deputation, evidently 
friendly, waited on W maroon., and urged liitn to come to 
the palace, which he finally did, incidentally attending on 
his way the morning service which was being celebrated 
upon the sea-shore. ’ I found the prince/’ writes 
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Wcrmmon in Lis report, ** sitting in his upper diamhfcr, 
leaning his hack against a window, while the waves of the 
Great Syrian Sea beat against the wall below. 1 said to 
him ' Tlir mercy of Anton be with you ! ’ He said to rue 
How lung is it friiin now since you left the abode of 
Amon 1 ' 1 replied ' Five months and one dav from 
now 

Tin- prince tlien said " Look now, if wluit you say is 
true, where is tire writing of Amoti which should be in 
your hand ? Where is the letter of the High 1 'riest of 
Amoit which should lie in your hand ? " 

“ 1 guve them to Nesiibancbckd." replied Wcnanion. 

,J Then." says Wenamon. ” he was very wroth, and he 
said tome' Look here the writings and the letters are 
not in your hand. And where is the fine ship which Ncsti- 
banebded would have given you, and where is its picked 
Syrian crew ? He would not put you and your affairs in 
charge of this skipper of yours, who might have had you 
killed and thrown into the sea. Whom would they have 
sought the god from then ?—and you, whom would they 
have sought you from then ? ’ So he said to me. and 1 
replied fw him 4 There are indeed Egyptian ships and 
Egyptian crews that sad under Nesubanebdcd. but he 
had ut the time no ship and no Syrian crew 1 to give me Y‘ 
The prince did not accept this as a satisfactory answer, 
bnt pointed out that there were ten thousand ships sailing 
between Egypt and Syria, of which number there must 
have been one at NusuLaajeUled’s disposal, 

” Then.' writes Wenamon, " 1 was sQent in tins great 
hour, At length he said to mi’ ' On what business have 
ynu come here ? ’ 1 replied ' l have come to gel wood for 
the gre at and august barge of Amon-Ra, king of the gods. 
Your father supplied it, your grandfather did so, and yon 
too shall dn it.' So spoke I to him.” 

The prince admitted that his fathers had sent wood to 
Egypt, bnt lie pointed uut that they had received proper 
remuneration for it He then cold his servants to go 
and find the old ledger in which the transactions were 
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recorded, and tills, be toy dene. it w:is found that a thousand 
debtit uf silver had boon paid for the wood. The prince 
now .argued that he wns- in no way :he servant of Anion, 
lor if he had been he would have been obliged to supply 
the wood without remuneration* " I am/' he proudly 
declared. " neither your servant nor the servant of him 
who seat yon here. If 1 cry out ia the Lebanon the 
heavens open and the togs he hen .m the dune of ihe 
sea." Hv went ■ m to say that if, of his condescension, he 
now procured rhv timber, Wenantun would have to pro¬ 
vide the ships and all the tackle. " If J make the sails 
of the ships for you." raid the prince. " they may be 
top-heavy and may break, and you will perish in the sea 
when Amon thunders from heaven : for skilled workman¬ 
ship comes only from Egypt to reach my place of abode*" 
This seems to have upset the composure of Wtnamon to 
some extent, and the prince took advantage ul his un¬ 
easiness. to say Anyway, what is this mist rah h expe¬ 
dition tbit they liave had you make <without money or 
equipment) ? " 

At tills WmfliBtm appears to have lost his temper. 
“ O guilty i;ne S ’’ he said to die prince, '* this is no 
miserable expedition on which I am engaged, There is 
no ship upon the Nile which Anion does not own, and his 
is the sea, and his this Lebanon of which you say It is 
mine/ its forests grow for the barge of Anion, tin; hud 
of every ship Why Amon-Ra himself, die king of die 
gods, said to Heritor. my lord. * Send me '; and Herhof 
made me go bearing the statue oi this great god. Yet 
see. you have allowed this great god to wait twenty-nine 
days after he had arrived in your harbour, although yon 
certainly knew he was there. He b indeed still wliat he 
once was : yes, now while you stand bargaining for the 
Lebanon with Amon its Lord. As for Anicn-Ka. the 
king of the guds, he is the lord of life and health, and he 
was the lord of your lathers, who spent their lifetime 
ottering to him, \ ou also, you are the servant of Amon. 
Lf you will say to Amon 1 1 will do thi* ' , you execute 
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his command, you shall live and be- prosperous and be 
bcaltkv, and you shall he popular with your whole country 
and people. Wish not for yourself a thing belonging to 
Amon-Ka, king of tlir gods. Truly the lion loves his 
own! Let my secretary be brought to mt that I may 
send him to Ncsubanebded, and ho will send you all that 
l shall ask him to send, after which, when ! return to the 
south, l will send you all, z\l your trifles again." 

“ So spake i to hir ■ ," says Wcnanicn in his report as 
with a flourish of his pen he brings this fine speech to an 
end. No doubt it would have been more truthful in him 
to say " So would I have spoken to him bad I not been 
so flustered 11 ; but of all typos of lie this is probably the 
most excusable. At all events, he said sufficient to in¬ 
duce the prince to send his secretary to Egypt; and as 
a token ui good faith Zakar-Baal sent with him seven Jogs 
of cedar-wix>d. In forty-eight days' tune the messenger 
returned, bringing with him five gulden and five silver 
vases, twenty garment* of fine linen, 300 rolls of papyrus, 
500 ox-hides, 500 coils of rope, twenty unasiires of lentils, 
and five measures of dried fish. At this present the 
prince expressed himself most satisfied, and immediately 
sent 300 men and 300 oxen with proper overseers 10 
start the work of felling the trees. Some eight mouths 
after leaving Tams, Wenamon's delighted eyes gazed upon 
the complete number of logs lying at the edge of the &&a, 
ready fur shipment to Egypt. 

The task being finished, the prince walked down to the 
beach to inspect tlie timber, and he calk'd to Wenaiuon 
to come with him. When the Egyptian had approached, 
the prince pointed tn the- logs, remarking that the work 
had been carried through although the remuneration had 
not been nearly so great as that which his fathers had 
received. Weiuznon was about to reply when bad- 
vert cm ty the slmdow of the prince's umbrella fell upon 
his head- What memories or anticipations this trivial 
incident aroused one cannot now tell with certainty. 
One of the gentlemen-m-waiting, however, found cause 
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ta it to whisper to Wenamon " Hie shadow of Pharaoh, 
yt*ur lord, falls upon you ' -die nutiark. iiu doubt, bring 
accompanied by a slv dig in tii£ ribs. The prince angrily 
snapped “ Let him alone ' ; und with the picture of 
Wenamon gloomily staring out to sim, we .ire left to 
worry out the meaning of tiic occurrence, f t may be that 
the prince intended to keep Wenamon at Bvblos until 
the utterraost farthing had Wu extracted from Egypt 
us further payment for tile wood, and that therefore lie 
was tu in- regarded henceforth as Wenamon 1 s king .uid 
master. This is perhaps indicated by the following 
remarks of the prince. 

"Do not thus contemplate the terrors ul ihc s-a." lie 
said to Wenamon. ' For if you do that you should also 
contemplate my own. Conte, 1 have not done to von 
what they did to certain former envoys. Tlicy rpmt 
seventeen years in tJiri land, and they died where they 
Were - ' Then, turning to an attendant, Take him," he 
said. " and let him see tin. tomb in which they lie." 

f->h, don ! let me see it." Wenamon tells us that lie 
cried lit anguish ; but, recovering liis composure, he con- 
timiL-d in a more valiant strain, “ Mere human Uringf.," 
be said, ‘ were the envoys who were then sent. There 
was no god among them fas there now is)." 

The pnnee had recently ordered an engraver to write 
a commemorative inscription upon a stone tablet record¬ 
ing the fact that the king of the gods had sent Amon-of- 
thc-Road to Bvbbs as hfs divin- messenger and Wenamon 
as ins human messenger, that timber had been asked for 
and. supplied, and that in return Amcin had promised him 
ten thousand yearn of celestial fife over ami above that 
»f ordinary persons, Wenamon now reminded him of 
this, .ivking him why he should talk so slightingly of the 
Egyptian envoys when the making of this tablet showed 
tiutt in reality he considered their presmee .ui tumour. 
Moreover, he pointed out that when in future years an 
envoy from Egypt should read this tablet, he would of 
course pronounce at cuice the magical prayers which 
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would procure lor the prince, who would probably then 
be in hell after all, a draught of water. This remark 
seems to have tickled the prince's fancy, for be gravdy 
acknowledged its value, and spoke no mure in lit* former 
strain. Wenanmn closed the interview by promtring that 
the High Priest of Anion-Ra would fully reward him for 
hi* various kituEnc$ 5 £ 9 < 

Shortly after this tin Egyptinn paid ;inotber visit to 
the sea-shore to feast his eyes upon tin logs. He must 
have been almost unable to contain himself in the delight 
and excitement of die ending of his task and 3 Hi approach* 
ing return in triumph to Egypt ; and wc may see him 
jauntily walking over the sand, perhaps humming a tuna 
to himself. Suddenly he observed a fleet of eleven ships 
sailing towards the town, and Llic song urnsl have died 
upon lu_~ Ltps r As they drew nearer he saw to his horror 
dial they belonged to the Sicilian ^ <1 Dor. and we must 
picture him biting his nails in his anxiety as he Mood 
amongst the lugs. Presently they were within hailing 
distance- and some one called 10 diem .isking iheir busi¬ 
ness The reply rang across the water, brief and terrible : 
*' Arrest Wenaman I Let not a ship of his pass toEgypft 14 
Hearing these words the env oy of Amon-Ra. king of the 
gods Just now so proudly boasting threw himself upon 
tlie sand and burst into tears. 

The sobs of the wretched man penetrated to a chamber 
in which die prince s secretary sat writing at the open 
window, and he hurried over to the prostrate figure. 

Whatever b die matter with you ? 11 he said, so we an- 
told, tapping the man on the shoulder. 

Wcimmcm raised his head. 11 Surely you see these 
bird* which descend on Egypt. 111 he groaned. " Look at 
them t They Slave come into the harbour, and how long 
shall I be left forsaken here ? Truly you see those who 
have come to arrest me." 

With these weirds one must smpposc that Wemuuon 
returned to his weeping, fur he says in his report that thi* 
sympathetic sccretaiv went off to lind the prince in order 
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that some plan of action might be formulated. When 
the news was reported to Zakar-Baai, he too began to 
lament ; for the whole affair was menacing and ugly. 
Looking out of the window he saw the Sicilian ships 
anchored as a barrier across the mouth of the harbour , he 
saw the logs of cedar-wood strewn over the beach, he saw 
the writhing figure of Wenamon pouring sand and dust 
upon Iris head and dr umming feebly with his toes ; and 
his royal heart was moved with pity for the Egyptian, 

Hastily speaking to his secretary, he told him to pro¬ 
cure two large jars of wine anil a ram, and to give them 
to Wenamori on the chance that they might stop the 
noise of his lamentations. The secretary and his servants 
procured these things from the kitchen, and, tottering 
down with them to the envoy, placed them by his side, 
Wenanum, however, merely glanced at them in a sickly 
manner, and then buried his head once more. The failure 
must have been observed from the window of the palace, 
for die prince sent another servant flying etf tor a popular 
Egyptian lady of no reputation, who happened to be 
living just then at By bit* in the capacity of a dancing- 
girL Presently she minced into the room, very much 
elated, no doubt, at tins indication of the royal favour. 
The prince at mice ordered her to hasten down on to the 
beach to comfort her countryuuui. *’ Sing to hhn," he 
said. ‘ Don't Jet bis heart feel apprehension." 

Wenamou seems to have waved the girl aside, and we 
may picture the prince making urgent signs to the lady 
from his window to renew her efforts. The moans of the 
miserable man. however did not cease, and the prince 
had recourse to a third device. This time he sent a 
servant to Wenamou with a message of calm assurance, 
" Eat and drink, 1 ' lie said. " and let not your heart fed 
apprehension. You shall hear all that I have to say in 
the morning" At this Wenamou roused himself, and, 
wiping his eyes, consented to be led back to his rooms, 
ever turning, no doubt, to cast nervous glances in the 
direction of the sikat ships of Dor, 
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On the following morning the prince sent for (lie 
leaders of the Sicilians and asked them for what reason 
they had come to Byblos. They replied that they had 
come in search of Wenatnon, who had robbed some of 
their countrymen of thirty-one debens of silver. The 
prince wits placed in a difficult position, for he was desirous 
to avoid giving offence either to Dor or to Egypt from 
whence he now expected further payment; btit lie man* 
aged to pass out on to dearer ground by means of a simple 
stratagem. 

" I cannot arrest the env oy of Amou in my territory,” 
he said to the men of Dor. 1 But I will send lilm away, 
and von shall pursue him and arrest him.” 

The plan s*m$ to have appealed to the sporting in¬ 
stincts tif the Sicilian.-,, for it appears that they drew off 
from the harbour to await their quarry. Wenamon was 
then informed of the scheme, and one may suppose that 
he showed no relish for it, To be chased across a bilious 
sea by sporting men of hardened stomach was surely a 
torture for the damned: but it is to be presumed that 
Zakar-Baal left the Egyptian some chance of escape. 
Hastily ho was conveyed on board a ship, and his misery 
must have: been complete when ho observed that outside 
the harbour it was blowing a gale. Hardly had he set 
out into the " Great Syrian Sea " before a terrific stonn 
burst, and in the confusion which ensued we lost sight t»f 
tlie waiting fleet. So doubt the Sicilians put into By bios 
once mure for shelter, and deemed Wen am on at the 
bottom of tilt oct-an as the wind whistled through their 
own bare rigging. 

Tlie Egyptian had planned to avoid his enemies by 
beating northwards when he left the harbour, instead of 
southwards towards Egypt; but the tempest took the 
ship's course into its own bauds and drove the frail craft 
north-westwards towards Cyprus, the wooded shores of 
which were, in course of time, sighted- Wenamoa was now 
indeed 'twbst the devil and the deep sea. for behind him 
the waves raged furiously, nod before him he perceived 
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a threatening group of Cypriots awaiting him upon, the 
wind-swept shore Presently the vessel grounded upon 
tin.- beach, and immediately the in-starred Egyptian 
and the entire crew were prisoners in tile hands of a 
hostile mob, Roughly they were dragged to the capital 
of the island, which happened to be but a few miles dis¬ 
tant. and with ignominy they were hustled, wet and 
btdraggled, through the streets towards the palace of 
Hfitebe, the Queen of Cyprus. 

As they neared the buildi n g the queen LersoU passed 
by, surrounded by a brave comfuny of nobles and 
soldiers. Wenamon burst away from his captors, and 
bowed himself Indore the royal Judy, crying as he did so, 
" Surely there is somebody amongst this company who 
understand* Egyptian.” One of the nobles, to Weua- 
man's joy, replied "Yes, l understand it," 

" Say to my mistress, ’’ cried the tattered envoy, “ that 

I have heard even in far-off Thebes, the abode of Anton, 
that in every city injustice is done, but that justice obtains 
in Lbc lam! of Cyprus. Yet sec, injustice is done here 
also this day,” 

This was repeated to the queen, who replied " Indeed ! 
—what is this that you say f " 

Through the interpreter Wcnamvn then addressed 
himself u> Hi.'tebr " If the sea raged," he said, " and 
tlte wind drove me to the land where 1 (low am, will you 
let these people take ad vantage of it to murder me, I who 
am nri envoy of Amon ? 1 am one for whom they will 
seek unceasingly ! And as for these sailors of the prince 
of Bybios, whom they also wish to kill, their lord will 
undoubtedly capture ten crews of yours, and will stay 
every man of them in revenge." 

Thh seems to have impressed the queen, for she ordered 
the mob to stand on one side, and to Wcnaniun she said, 

II Pass the night . . . ,r 

Here the tom writing comes to an abrupt end. and the 
remainder of Wenamon’s adventures art for ever lost 
amidst the dust of El Hibch One may suppose that 
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Hclehe took the Egyptian under her protection, and that 
ultimately he arrived once more in Egypt, whither 
Zakar-Baal had perhaps already sent the timber. Ret uni* 
ing to his native town, it seems that Wenamon wrote his 
report, which for some reason or other was never des¬ 
patched to die High Priest, Perhaps the envoy was 
himself sent for. and thus his report was rendered useless J 
or perhaps our text is one of several copies. 

There can he no question that he was a writer of great 
power. and this tale of Ids ail ventures must be regarded 
as one of the jewels of die ancient Egyptian Language. 
The brief description of the Prince of By bios, seated with 
his back to the window, while the waves beat against the 
wall below, brings vividly before one that far-off scene, 
and reveals a lightness of touch most unusual m writers 
of that time. There is surely, too, an appreciation of 
a delicate form of humour observable in his account of 
some of Ids dealings with the prince. It is appalling 10 
think that the peasants who found this roll of papyrus 
might liave used it as fuel for their evening fire, and 
that, had not a drifting rumour Of the value of such 
articles reached their village, this little tale of old Egypt 
and tile long-lost Kingdoms of the Sea would have gone 
up to empty heaven in a puff of smoke. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PRESERVATION' OF ANTIQUITIES 

Is the Dresden SschrUhUn, a newspaper of eonsidiualiJe 
standing, an article appeared in the second year ol tiic- 
iate war, in which a well-known German writer advocated 
a ruthless attack upon the antiquities and art treasures 
of Italy, 

" If Italian statesmen." he said, " have imagined that 
the art treasures in their country are a species of insurance 
against a too energetic conduct of the War on Germany s 
part, they will experience some very bitter disappoint¬ 
ments." He tdls die Italian people that the well-being 
of the least significant German soldier—that is to say, 
any oaf frain the lowest grade of German life—is of more 
value than the most magnificent gem of ancient or modern 
an : and in conclusion he declares that “ when the 
monuments and cathedrals, the statues and the pictures, 
the churches and the palaces, of Venice, Milan, Florence 
an.i Rome, feel the sharpness of the German sword, it will 
he—and God knows that it will be—u just judgment that 
overtakes them " 

Tlu views thus recorded are not to be regarded as the 
expression of an individual idiosyncrasy* The German 
treatment of the historical monuments of Prance and 
Belgium proved dearly enough that the Teutonic mind 
had discarded (let us hope temporarily) all reverence for 
ancient works of art as being a sentiment which was 
incompatible with the general policy of the nation ; and 
wc hud abundant proof that die existence of what we 
reckon the greatest and most permanent treasures of 
dvilisation was behaved by our late enemies to he of in¬ 
finitely less account than the smallest and most transient 
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operation of their aggressive warfare. Of course, there 
were certain artistic people in tjenriany who would 
have regretted the destruction of the £reat masterpieces 
ami might have felt concerned 00 receiving the news of 
such a catastrophe ; but there is hardly a man of Teu¬ 
tonic race who would not have found excuses for the 
soulless creature who then directed the activities of the 
nation, send would not repeal the criminal heresy tlmt 
national necessity abrogates inLemalioniil obligations. 

It 1$ the irony of fate that die Germanic enemies of 
ltoJ\ r . under the stress of war embraced a doctrine which 
was first preached by an Italian—a very young and 
tmbaJanccd personage named Mnnnetti—who in his 
initial Manifesto of Futurism. dated 1909, dedafrd that 
his sect “wished to destroy the museums and libraries 
which caver Italy with as many cemeteries/' 

- Would you/ 1 he wrote, " waste the best of your 
strength by a useless admiration of the past i To admire 
an old picture is to pour our sensitiveness into a funeral 
urn instead of casting it forward in violent gushes of 
action. The admirable past may balsam for invalids 
and lor prisoners; but we will have none of it, we. the 
young, the strong, the living Futurists. Come, tlien H 
seize the pickaxes and hammers ■ Sap the foundations of 
the venerable cities. We stand upon the extreme prom¬ 
ontory of the centuries . why should we look behind us ? 

This whole manifesto, indeed, might well have been 
written by a Prussian officer of the school which one 
trusts the war has dislodged, and the ninth article of 
the Futurist doctrine, which says 11 We wish to glorify 
war, militarism, patriotism, 1in? destructive arm of the 
anarchist. the beautffnl inventions that kill, ami the con¬ 
tempt for women/* reveals a startling similarity to the 
creed of the German, as one saw it in those terrible years. 

Our laic enemies did not destroy valued historical 
monuments in the manner of ravages who knew no 
better ; they destroyed them because die reasoned doc- 
trin.es upon which their Culture was founded declared 
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that one living German was of greater value than all the 
revered works of dead masters, one blow fur German) 
more precious than all the art treasures in the world. The 
only essential difference between die teachings of Futur¬ 
ism, at which we laughed, and of Pan-Germanism, against 
which we fought with such astounding intensity, is that 
the Futurist advocated the wholesale destruction of all 
relics of the past, whereas Pan-Germanism tolerated the 
retention of those monuments and works of art which, 
owing to their situation, did not interfere in the slightest 
degree with the paramount activities of the day. In other 
words, the Germans regarded the safeguarding of these 
works of art as a matter finite secondary to all practical 
considerations. They had no objection to the protection 
of their own monuments, which, they realised, had some 
sort of patriotic worth ; but they did not consider that 
antiquities had an ethical value in themselves, and they 
did not regard the destruction of foreign works of art 
with any real regret at the time. 

The point of view held. then and now, by the rest of 
the civilised world, is entirely different. While we recog¬ 
nise that national monuments or treasures of art are an 
asset to the country which produced them, we are 
accustomed to consider them more as assets of the whole 
human race, irrespective of nationality. We feel that a 
beautiful antiquity has an intrinsic value, and it is a 
matter of conscience with us to hand on to the future the 
treasures which we have received from the past. Cologne 
Cathedral or the castles of the Rhine would have 
been as little likely to be damaged intentionally by us 
as our own ancient buildings. The cathedral of Kiwi ms. 
though it i>e stocked with memories of our early struggles 
with France, is as beloved by every intelligent English¬ 
man as is Westminster Abbey ; and the burning of 
Louvain evoked in England a feeling of distress no less 
aim:ere than that which would have been aroused by the 
destruction of Oxford or Cambridge. Ancient master- 
pieces are the possession of (lie whole world they arc 
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the records of the development of the whole human race, 
and we treasure lliem without regard to creed, nationality, 
or faction. The German threat to destroy the monu¬ 
ments of Italy or France could only be received with 
horror by us. and the sense of outrage would not have 
been different Itad we ourselves been at war with the 
Italian or French people Each nation, We believe, is 
but the steward of its antiquities cm behalf of the whole 
world, and warfare does not disrupt that stewardship 
This attitude towards the relics of bygone days b not 
ustiatlv defined by us. It is a sense so rooted in our 
min rig that we have felt no need to find for it a reasoned 
explanation. But, since our late enemies, in the excite¬ 
ment of warfare, widely and openly preached a doctrine 
of destruction which we had believed to lie held only by 
a few madmen of tin: Futurist sect, it is necessary for us 
to inquire into the uncansidvred arguments upon which 
our sentiments in this regard .'lie based. What, then, is 
the value of an ancient work of art r Why do we fed that 
buildings or objects of this kind are untitled to re&f»eet no 
matter how fierce the international struggle which surges- 
around them i Let us search for an answer to these 
questions in order that the attitude dictated to us by 
intuitive sen Ilmen i nsav be justified by some process of 
definite thought. Here in the following pages are briefly 
outlined the main arguments which have presented them* 
selves to the mind of one wlmse business for seveml year? 
it has been to safeguard the treasures of the past front 
thoughtless or intentional damage, and who, in the stress 
of that labour, has often searched for the foundations of 
the instinctive desire to preserve intact te> future genera¬ 
tions the ancient glories of an alien race. 

" Long memories make great peoples," said ,M on talent- 
bert, and it is largely for this reason that the preservation 
of antiquities is desirable. Antiquities, whether they be 
works of art or objects of archaeological interest are die 
ill 11strations in lire book of history, by means of which 
we are able to visualise the activities of past ages. The 
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buildings and objects created by any period in a nation’s 
existence have a value more or less equal to Lhe written 
records of Lliat age. On the one hand live documentary 
records sometimes tell us of matter* upon which struc¬ 
tural or artistic idles throw no light ; and on the other 
hand monuments and objects often give information to 
u: which no written word could convey Antiquities and 
historic am inseparable. The one kind of record supple¬ 
ments the other ; and it is as diffiCoH to read history 
aright without the aid of these tangible illustrations as 
it would ho to study Euclid without linear diagrams. 
Thus to destroy antiquities is to destroy history. 

The Gentians of course did not attempt to make a dis¬ 
tinction between objects and documents in their threat 
to Italy, or in their destructive policy in France and 
Belgium Public libraries were necessarily endangered 
by the menace (o public museums, galleries, and buildings ; 
iutd the attack therefore was openly made upon the 
national archives themselves., both, in their documentary 
and their material forts. The cranks of the Futurist 
movement desired to annihilate historical records because 
they considered them to be of no value to human pro¬ 
gress : the Germans were willing 10 obliterate these 
records because they considered them to be of less value 
il'iuti tli-L temporary operations of their armies. There is 
very lit tic difference between the two points of view. 

Any person of intelligence will quickly recognise that 
the mind which hofcs with complacency upon lire des¬ 
truction of a p4irt of the world's archives will regard with 
equanimity the dtstnictinfl of the entire record of man s 
past activi ties. Ancient buildings, objecis and documents 
are not so numerous that the toss of a few specimens can 
pas* unnoticed ; but even if the number were unlimited 
the crime of the destruction of some of that number 
would not be diminished. A Lhicd who steals a handy 
hundred pounds from a public fund is not less culpable 
because he leaves untouched the bulk of the capital sum, 
whidi happens to be out of his reach. This aspect ul the 
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matter thus resolves itself into a question whether a 
knowledge of history is of .my prat tical value to the tniut 

of tin- pristiit (Lay, or whether it is.rely a hindrance to 

the progress of his original thought, The Futurist 
definitely accepts the latter view, 

Would you poison yourselves," says his Manifesto, 
11 by a knowledge of history ? Do you want fn decay ? 
Would you waste your strength by a useless admiration 
of the past, from which you can but emerge exhausted, 
reduced, downtrodden } " 

Thu th.iman seemed to t ike the -amt- attitude low-aids 
history with thii one qualification- that lie was pr. pari: 1 
to tolerate, to a rertiiiii extent the history- of JiLs mvii 
nation. In his blind agony he saw a certain use in the 
Study of the development of Germanic thought,, but 
recognised none in the lessons conveyed by die lii.-mry nf 
other nations. German antiquities had some sort of 
value to him because they were German, not because they 
were antiquities. Like the Futurist, he felt that he 
" stood upon the summit of the world “ ; he believed that 
he had the right to make new laws, to upset accustomed 
habits; be would not be bound by the old traditions of 
which tli!? growth is recorded by history. Contident in 
the freedom ;tnd maniacal strength whichhe derived from 
lii> destruction of tradition, he bounded forward, 10 use 
the wolds nf die Manifesto, " scratching the dr with 
hooked lingers, and sniffing at the aeadi-mt doors the 
odour of tin? rotting minds within : w L artning hii hands 
at the fire made by the burning of the old books ; white 
injustice, strong and healthy, burst forth radiantly in his 
eyes." 

Like the Futurist, the militant German haiod. the 
restrictions plactd upon khu by calm, sedate history ; he 
detested the admonition-* of accumulated expertunce ; 
and, regarding himself as atrperman. In wished to be- rid 
of all records. documentary or materiil. which feruled to 
puli his thought? down from the untrodden paths of his 
high attainment to the unchanging plains of the world. 
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just as in warfare he brushed aside every restraint which 
experience and custom had placed upon all military 
actions, and stopped his ears to the voice of history which 
counselled moderation, so in regard to the treatment of 
art treasures lit adopted a policy of deliberate dcstrac- 
based on the argument that the world's art. the 
worlds history, the world's acxatmulations of experience, 
the world's very soul, was as nothing compared with 
Germany's needs of the moment. 

" Gome, good incendiaries with your charred fingers," 
he cried, in the words of the Futurist Manifesto, '* set fire 
to the shelves of the libraries [ Flood the museums, that 
the glorious can vases may drift hopelessly away 1 Destroy 
the venerable dries 1 ri So might Germany, rnitnmimdled 
by obsolete codes, reign supreme over a new earth, 

The uses of history are most readily shown in the 
irresistible opposition whkh it presents to this attitude ; 
and herein lies the practical value of all records of the 
past in whatever form they are placed before us. The 
simple consciousness that we who live in the present day 
are figures silhouetted against the luminous curtain of 
former ages produces in our minds a d ef i n U'- sense of 
proportion and decorum which is our surest defence 
against anarchy and uncontrol Man's knowledge of 
good and evil, of right and wrong, whether divinely 
inspired or not r is rise result of his accumulated experience. 
It is an inherited instinct, derived like the instinct of self- 
defence, from die tearlimgs of the past ; and on that 
mtiiitivL sense is based all Jaw, all order, and all righteous^ 
ness, To destroy antiquities, and consequently to 
obliierure a piece of history, is to help in the undermining 
of the very basis of orderly society and the weakening of 
th» foundation* upon which the pe*ce of the world b 
to lie bttlli The mind which can regard with equanimity 
the deliberate detraction of a glorious relic of bygone 
activities can have little love for the hum an race, and can 
hold in no esteem the traditional codes from which the 
goodness and the balance of mankind are mainly derived. 
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It b ridiculous to suppose that common sense and natural 
morality will direct our lives upon the true course. If wo 
have no iraditions. if the pas' experiences of our race L. 
obliterated, we may stray from the road as the Germans 
strayed. and be utterly lost in the howling wildmi^ of 
materialism, where the qualities hmgdovetl and endeared 
to us by time are forgotten, and the -oid of mankind is 
shed. 

Though we do not always realise the fact, it is the con¬ 
sciousness of history which gives us individually that 
natural discipline discarded by the Germans in place of an 
artificial obedience* ft is the inherent sense of hisinry 
that is the soma of the strength and the sweetness of 
liberalism and lUmuumey, for it gives lo every individual 
a feeling of responsibility which causes him Lo act with 
a kind of reasonable sobriety on all occasions. 1 do not 
mean to say that a man is more deco rats because he has 
learnt that William the Conqueror landed \n England in 
10O6 ; i am nut referring to a knowledge of the dr tails of 
historical events, but rather to a ron^ciousne?^ of history 
in its widest aspect, a consciousness not necessarily de¬ 
rived at all from the study of books And it Ls the presence 
around us of ancient buildings and other relics of the past 
which prevents thi* consciousness from becoming dimmed 
in the huriy-burly of to-day’s activities 

Let us asL ollrsdvr* this question Are acquired know¬ 
ledge and established custom* or is a vacuum the better 
bas*: for human advancement ? If rugnnjfgng energy, 
creative faculty, and urderlinKs be so strong in us tliat 
we tiev"J no foundation for our efforth if. in the divine 
manner, we arc prepared to create something out of 
nothing: then, I suppose, we may reply that vacuum * 
with its freedom from impurities and useless habits, has 
Its advantages. But if wc have no pretension to divinity 
or to super-manhood, then it is dear that we cannot hope 
to iniptisve the lot of Immunity unless we set cut upon 
our task of progress girt with the accumulated experience 
of former generations. that U to say, gvt with history. 
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Moreover history hands down to ns that most precious 
of hitman assets- -cur conscience. Et is history that arms 
m individually with the sword and buckler of instinctive 
order: and every autiqmty or indent work of nrt 
serves as a reminder To us of our responsibilities to God 
and mao, History is the silver thread which passes from 
a man hack to his Creator: and woe be to hrni who 
breaks that thread. 

In the above remarks antiquities have been regarded 
simply as the relics of an eirikr t|jocli ; but let m mw 
ask uurj-clves what is the value of antiquities regarded aa 
works of art. In this aspect we must note that the value 
does not merely lie in the age of the object; for no dis^ 
tinction can be made artistically between an ancient ;md 
a modem piece of work. The splendours 0! an tran¬ 
scend time, thrir mattitestations appearing sporadically 
in all periods ; and therefore, when wo ask what is the 
value from this point of view of an ancient work of art we 
are in reality questioning what is the value of such a work, 
o! any period, ancient or modem. It is obvious that we 
cann ot simply reply that these works arc to be sale- 
guarded because they arc Ix^utifuh or because they air 
finely inspired. That would lead only 10 Liu. question 
as to what is beauty or what 1* inspiration ; and the 
answer would vary according to the taste of the individual, 
A more practical, n more concrete reason must be given 
for the need of preserving these things. 

Works of art, no matter what may be the materia! or 
the medium employed, are primarily expressions of a 
point of view which cannot be communicated by the 
written ot the spoken word. A painting, a piece of 
sculpture, an edifice, or any other work of art, B essentially 
a statement. The creative impulse felt by the artist, the 
inspiration which impels him to set to work, is actually 
his ili-siin0 to communicate some aspect of his thought to 
bis fellow-men. He has something to say, a mesaMjjp to 
deliver, an angle of vbkm to replant, a sensation or an 
emotion to cypress, which can he conveyed by no other 
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means. Words are not the only method of intellectual 
communication between individuals ! and upon certain 
pianos of Hiouglit they entirely fait to effect a sympathetic 
juncture. The artist must make use of other methods 
of intercourse Rhythm, symmetry, the composition of 
liners., the grouping ol colotus and forms, go to make up 
his language ; anti in this manner ha unburdens his heart 
to hi* fellow-men. Thus the yreatest value oi a work of 
art iie-s in its action a.i a medium of high intereoujse by 
of vision and, aspect in place of language. 

When we look at tlit works of a master fa this art of 
spiritual expression k arc stirred anti stimulated by the 
sensations which lie himself ha- experienced, wc lead off 
tlie message which he ha* put before us, wl si-r tilings 
from Ids point of view : and a bond of emotional and 
Intellectual sympathy is created between ns which could 
have been established by no other means. In most cases 
die message thus conveyed.fe of an ideal nature, telling of 
emotion* which are exalted altogether above the common 
inridcnis of the day. atitl placing us in touch with those 
beauties of life wtiich are usually regarded ns hing in 
some maimer God-given. The galknes of picture and 
statuary wliich the Germans ransacked, the groups of 
splendid monuments and edifices which they blew to 
piece*. are the libraries of men's souls, where, through our 
eves, we may receive the spiritual communications oi the 
mas ters and may be linked one to another by sympathy 
and uiulctvtiLniiiii(j. In ibis manner works of art constitute 
the most powerful bond between die nations; tor they 
connect man to man without regard to nationality. 
Where a babel ol languages leads to confusion and mis- 
underst.aiding Art. speitks with a voire that men of all 
taco* can comprehend ; it speaks through the senses, and 
the language ol the senses is etuiiiiiQiV to all mankind* 

The writer in the Dresden Sachrichlin told his readers 
that the destruction of Italian works of art would lie 
Italy’s just punishment; and evidently he had no belief 
dial the loss would also be frft by his own nation. In his 
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warlike frenzy he had no wish to curne into touch with 
(Jie point of view of other people; and, moreover, lib 
war-dedicated mind regarded with mistrust all cttasudera- 
Lioti of what may be called a spiritual subject, His stem 
philosophy dulled Jits bruins and blunted his wits; and 
he refused to admit tidier the possibility or die desir¬ 
ability of receiving any stimulation from die work oi 
foreign hands. A picture for him was simply paint and 
canvas, and Italian paint and canvas were enemy goods. 
Similarly in regard to the French cathedrals which lie 
shot nearly ro pieces he admitted the sanctity of neither 
the art nor the religion of France, Or II there were a 
glimmering in Lis ruind that >uch works were the medium 
for the expression of a point of view and as such were the 
cherished vehicles of international sympathy, he shunned 
with so much the mare decision the contamination o( 
tion-t rermanic ideals The essetict of Ids system was 
anti-democratic: it was entirely opposed to iuter- 
nationale-ation or to any tolerant and benevolent under- 
st Milling between the peoples of the world ; and anvddng 
that Jed to such i condition was seemed by him re, being 
incompatible wi th those tyrannical doctrines of the mailed 
Gst. to which in bis frenzy lie clung. 

It is not necessary here tu discuss die many a rgum ents 
of an idr.-ajistii kind which can be advanced in favour of 
the preservation of antiquities, I haw stated simply two 
practical lines of thought—namdy, that antiquities re¬ 
garded as relics of a pvt age have the same value as 
documentary records, and illustrate the story of the 
development of the soul of mankind : and that, regarded 
as works of art. they serve as an international bond, 
putting us in touch with the aspirations and the high 
endeavour of all races and of all periods. In either case, 
anti quit its ait* seen to lx- of untold value to the world, 
Un the one hand, they put the people of to-day att /til 
with the movement of the intellect of other ages ; they 
keep us in touch with past experience, and give us the 
benefit of earlier effort. On die othta* hand, they enlarge 
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the breadth of tmr outlook and pul the drought of Lite 
different races of the world before us in its spiritual aspect 
more clearlv than written records ■ ould put it. In either 
case they perform a function which is essential to dial 
unity of mankind and that international tolerance upon 
which the future peace of the earth must be based. We 
fought for the maintenance ol what may be termed the 
soul of the world ; and to destroy antiquities is to destroy 
the record and the manifestation of that soul. We 
fought, or so we believed, lor the cessation of international 
misunderstanding, and to destroy works of art is to 
destroy a vital bond of sympathy between the nations. 
We fought for tiie happiness and well-being of our 
children's children ; and tvu must I laud on to them intact 
the good things that we receive ftr-m the past and the 
present: not only the Things that we. in our own phase 
of thought, consider good, but all those which the past 
has cherished and the future may find of value. To 
obliterate now anything which may be the inspiration of 
our descendants is against the principles for which we 
should strive. The Germans of the old rlgimt deliber¬ 
ately destroyed the records of early ideals as worthless to 
their materialistic civilisation. We fought, and toiled, 
and poured oat our blood and our treasure, that idealism, 
sympathy, tolerance, understanding, and good will might 
be established on tins earth for ever. The dream has not 
been realized after all, but a right appreciation of the 
value of the records of the past will assuredly help to¬ 
wards its attainment- 
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CHAPTER V 

TI1E MORAL IT V OF EXCAVATION 

l am asked with great frequency by travellers in Egypt 
and persorfe interested in .Egyptology why it is lliat tins 
excavation of anient tombs is permitted. Siirdy, they 
S 4 y. the dead ought to be loft to rest in peace. Hov.' 
would «.!' likt it wtjt- foreigner to come to England and 
ransack our graveyards ? Is it not a sacrilege to expose 
to view once marc the sepulchres ami the mummies of 
the Pharaohs r 

ijuestioii-s oi this kind, suggesting disappro Lotion of 
the primary actions of arducology. were at iirsi inclined 
to take the breath, away ; but it soon became dear that 
hi every case they were asked in all sinceritj and w> ie 
deserving Of a studied reply. Moreover, tlitre is no doubt 
that tin whole subject of the morality of excavation, and 
the circumstances under which it is justifiable or mi justi¬ 
fiable, has been much neglected, and is liable to consider¬ 
able misapprehension, I therefore venture here to play 
the piirt of an apologist and to explain the attitude 
assumed towards excavation by the small group or 
Egyptologists oi what may be called the ni<xkm school, 
that !L may serve as a response, halting but sincere, to 
tills recurrent inquiry. 

The main argument in favour of the excavation of 
tombs by arclm*)!is easily stated. The cartful 
opening of an ancient Egyptian sepulchre saves for science 
information and antiquitic* which otherwise would 
inevitably bo scattered to the* four winds of heaven hv 
native plunderers. In spite of the strenuous efforts of 
the Department of Antiquities, a considerable amount of 
robbery takes place in the ancient cemeteries. Tombs 
arc nfltd, coffins are broken open, munmiiis tom to 
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pkce* in the search fur gold, heavy objects sampled into 
portable fragments, and valuable papyri ripped into 
several parts to be apportioned among the thieves. It 
will not be easy for the reader to picture in his mind the 
disorder of a plundered tomb. There lies the overturned 
sarcophagus, there sprawls the dead body with the head 
rent from the shoulders, there are the shuttered remains 
of priceless vases believed by the robbers to Itave been 
of no great value. It is as though the place had been 
visited at full moon by demented raotiktvs. 

Compare this with scientific excavation. The archwo- 
logist records by means of photographs, drawings, plans, 
and copious notes, everything that there is to lie recorded 
in the tomb. Before he raises the lid of the shell in 
which the dead man lita he luvs obtained pictures of the 
intact coffin at every angle; before ho unrolls the band¬ 
ages from the mummy he has photographed it a ga in anti 
again There is a tough decency in his dealings with the 
dead, and a care in handling the contents of the graves 
which would have been gratifying to their original owner. 
Every' object is taken from (lie sepulchre in in orderly 
manner, and the body its. If i- either buried once in on- nr 
is sent to the workroom of the archaeologist or anthrepo- 
logist. j\ tomb which might be thoroughly plundered 
in half an hour occupies the earnest attention of an areJuto- 
legist for several days: and the mummy which would 
have been rapidly torn to pieces in the search for jewels is 
laliourwl over fw many an hour by men of science. 

Which, then, is the better course: to leave the tombs 
to be rifled by ignorant Thieves, or to clear them of their 
content!- in an orderly manner ? I do not see how there 
can be any doubt as to the answer. 

But Jet us asstime for the sake of argument that there 
is no illegal robbery to be feared, and that the question 
is simply as to whether these ancient tombs should be 
excavated or left undisturbed. What can be said in 
favour of the molesting of the dead ? What can be brought 
forward to justify this tampering with oblivion ? 
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Firstly, it is to be remembered that without the excava¬ 
tion of the tombs a large part of the dynastic and indus¬ 
trial history of ancient Egypt could not be reconstructed ; 
and the question thus largely resolves itself into the 
query as to whether the history of Egypt is worth study¬ 
ing or not. The ancient Egyptians buried in their 
sepulchres a great quantity of " funeral furniture ", as it 
is called—beds, chairs, tables, boxes, chests, vases, uten¬ 
sils. weapons, clothing, jewellery, and so forth. Almost 
all the objects of this kind which arc exhibited in our 
museums have been found in ancient sepulchres, almost 
all the pictures which give us scenes from the daily lift- of 
ancient Egypt have been discovered upon the walk of 
the mortuary' chapels ; and if there had been no excava¬ 
tion of the tombs very little would have been known 
about the manners and customs of this antique race. 

It was the discovery of tile body of Aklinaton, and the 
consequent determination of his age at death, that made 
the writing of hk biography possible : it was upon the 
walk of a tomb that his great hymn was inscribed- The 
invaluable biographies of the nobles of the various dynas¬ 
ties of Egyptian history were mostly recorded upon the 
walk of rheir mortuary chapels and tombs ; famous texts 
such as that upon the " Carnarvon tablet ", which relates 
a part of the history of the HyJcsos wars, were found in 
the graves of the dead; the beautiful *' Song of the 
Harper '* was engraved upon the wall of a tomb ; and so 
on. If a scruple had held the Egyptologist from inter¬ 
fering with the dead, these inscriptions would be unknown, 
and man would be the less understood. 

Tlie complex character of a human being is expounded 
only by the study of bis forefathers. If we would appre¬ 
ciate the value of a race or nation we must of necessity 
sit down seriously to a detailed examination of its past. 
It k as futile to attempt to understand ihr modern 
Egyptians from a survey of this little moment of their 
present existence as it would be at a single interview to 
gauge the character of a butler or groom who brings no 
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testimonials with him. The testimonials, credentials, 
references, and certificates of the Egyptian race are to be 
found in her ancient tombs; and, say what you will, 
those who would leave them unexcavated and unstudied 
arc like the trusting and much deceived young house¬ 
keepers who place their confidence in servants whose 
" characters ” aru not forthcoming. The study of 
Egyptology is a polfimcal necessity, and for this reason 
alone die Unde must be opened and their contents 
recorded. Lord Cromer, in a letter to the present writer, 
speaks of the ” value of archeology, which is really only 
another name for history, to the practical politician of the 
present day ", “ Incidents in ancient history," ho writs, 

"frequently brought to my mind the facts with which 
J had to deal during my tenure of office in Egypt '* 
while both in his Reports and in his Ancient and Modem 
imperialism he enlarges upon this same theme, 
Thucydides said licit liistory was pliilosophy learnt 
from examples. 1 To philosophise on mankind,'' wrote 
Tainc. " exact observation is not sufficient, but requires 
to be completed, and knowledge of the present must be 
supplemented from the liistory of the past.” ” History,” 
says Seeley, 11 lies before science as a moss of materials 
out of which a political doctrine may be deduced . . . 
The ultimate object of all my teaching {of history) is to 
establish this fundamental connection, to show that 
politics and history are only different aspects of the same 
study . . . What can be more plainly political than the 
questions—What ought to be done with India ? What 
ought to be done with our Colonies ? But they are questions 
which need the aid of history We cannot delude our¬ 
selves . , , sn ks to fancy that eoirnnpnscnse or common 
morality will suffice to lead us to a true opinion," 

These words arc especially applicable to Egypt, where 
there is a complete sequence of many thousands of years 
of history, and where ike historian may watch the 
Egyptian in his every mood, and may observe his actions 
under innumerable combinations of circumstances. The 
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race has not changed its character since the ilnys of the 
Pharaohs, and in order to know of what the nation is 
capable in the future we must ascertain what it lias done 
in I he post. It is our particular business in Egypt to 
work fur the future, to build up a nation out of the wreck 
which confronted us in 1882; but. as Edmund Parke 
said.'' people will not look forward to posterity who never 
look backward to their ancestors." It is an inconlett¬ 
able fact that die contents of the ancient sepulchres do 
give us the material to form the basis of the only reason¬ 
able study of the Egyptian question—the study of the 
Present in the light of the Past with an eye to the Future. 
The records which axe discovered in the tombs tell us what 
Egyptian individuals con accomplish ethically, while the 
antiquities themselves show 4 us of what they are capable 
artistically, industrially, technically, and scientifically. 

It Is to obtain this knowledge, and also, of course, to 
add to our general material for the study of art. religion, 
literature, and so forth, that the ancient tombs must be 
excavated and recorded, and the dead disturbed. More¬ 
over. the? rmitnmii* and boiifc. of the dead men air of 
ci nsidtrablu value- to idein The work of t'rnfrssOir 
G. Elliot Smith, f.r.s., and his assistants has led to most 
important discoveries in comwcHon with the history of 
disease; and las minute examination of thousands of 
mummies has been most extraordinarily fruitful. Studies 
in the origin and growth of such disease as tuberculosis 
or plague cannot foil to be of importance ; bul without 
the excavation of ancient tombs no inch work can 
be undertaken. 1 venture to think, too. that the fight 
against disease b invigorated by the knowledge that 
certain iimkdies are of modern growth, and that the 
known world was at one time fret of them. 

There is, however, a very widespread feeling against 
any meddling with the dead. A sentiment which has 
a large part of its origin in the belief that the spirits of 
the departed have still some use for their bodies forbids 
one to disturb the bones which have been committed to 
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the earth, There is tilt- fear lest the disturbing of the 
dead Tin old offend the susceptibilities «jf the living m um¬ 
bers of die family to whir It the deceased belonged. A 
body from which die life has gone assumes, also, a sanc¬ 
tity derived from the mystery of death, it has passed 
beyond the sphere of our understanding. The limbs 
which in life were apparently independent of Heaven 
have suddenly fallen back upon Hod, and are become the 
property of the Infinite. A corpse represents the total 
collapse of our expediencies, the absolute paralysis of our 
systems and devices ; and thus, as the incitement to the 
mental search far the permanency which must somewhere 
exist, the lifeless boms become consecrate. 

The question, however, is a somewhat different one in 
the case of the embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians. 
No modem family tracer its descent back to the days of 
the Pharaohs ; and the mummies which are found in the 
old tombs, although of ten those of historical characters, 
and therefore in a special sense the property of the 
Egyptian nation, compel tile family consideration of no 
particular group of persona. Like other antique objects, 
tltey fall Under tlw care of the Department of Antiquities, 
which acts un behalf of the people of Egypt and the 
scientists til the world. They have been such aeons dead 
that they no lunger suggest the fact of death ; like 
statues, they seem never to have been alive It fo with 
an effort iliat in the imagination one puts motion into 
the stiff limbs, and thoughts into the hard, brown skulls- 
They have lost to a great extent that awful sanctity 
which more recent bones possess, for the soul has been so 
long departed from them that even the recollection of its 
practice jj forgotten. People who would be terrified to 
puss the night in u churchyard will sleep peacefully in an 
ancient Egyptian jinropolk camped amidst ihe tombs. 

After all, what virtue do uur disc aided bodies possess 
that we -.r mu bl d is tike to turn them ovit f Whm right 
have we to declare that tile Jittmmub must he left Un¬ 
disturbed. when their examination will give us vitally 
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important information regarding t he history and carly 
development of diseases—information which h of real, 
practical value to mankind ? Is it just for us to object id 
the opening of tombs which contain matter and material 
so illuminating and of such Value to Egypt am! tile world ? 
Those who hold orthodox religion.- opinion- sometime 
point out that the dead should not 1-: interfered with, 
firstly, because the bodies ao temples of the spirit and, 
secondly, because they will risr again ai the call of the 
last trump ia AH that are in the graves shall hear rib 
voice, and shall come forth ? JJ siis^ the Gospel of St John 
(v, 23 ) ; and the belief in the Second Advent scents, at 
first sight, to Etecessitaie die preservation of tin; dead in 
ihv. In answer \o these contentions, however, one 

mat' point out that Use mummies of the ancknt Egyp¬ 
tians are the notable exception to the general law of to ini 
destruction which overtake thi* ancient dead in ell 
countries, and which leaver to the present day hardly a 
trace of the millions of bodies of our remote ancestors* 
Thr dissection and scattering of all the mummies in 
Egypt would add infinitesimally to the number of corpses 
already reduced to dust and blown about the world. 
Moreover one may mil attention to the words of our Lord - 
" Let the dead bury their dead/' which m to Indicate 
that no extreme considers lion for them is required. 

It Ls often argued, and with far more justice, that ih«? 
mummies should not be disturbed or removed from their 
tombs because it is obvious that die ancient - look r-xtreme 
core to prevent any tampering of this kind and most 
passfooatdy desfred their bones to be left where they 
were [aid There are many Churchmen who* tracing art 
historic growth in religion main tain that the consor rati on 
ceremony made by the priests of long ago in all sincerity, 
and accepted by the people in like manner, is of the same 
eternal value as any Christian wmmittai of the dead 
body ■ and that therefore one is actually sacrilegious in 
touching a body laid to rest in the name of the elder gods, 
in seating the answer of the ardueologist we must 
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return to the subject of illegal excavation, and must point 
out that scientific: excavation prevents the desecration of 
the tombs by the inevitable plunderer, and the violent 
smashing up of tile mommies in the crazy search for gold. 
I have cotUe upon whole cemeteries ransacked by narive 
thieves, the bodies broken and tossed about in all direc¬ 
tions, I have se*n mummies slicking up out of the sand 
Uke the " Aunt Sullies 1 of a ctmntry fair tn act as a 
target for the stont - throwing of Egyptian boys* In the 
Middle Ages mummies were dragged from ihdr tombs and 
exported to Europe to ha used in the preparation of 
medicines. 11 The- Egyptian mummies/' says Sir Thomas 
Browne in Urn Buriat, " which Cambyses or time hath 
spared, avarice now consumed^ Mummy Is become 
tthti l.i n d^ Uhnlfil cun.^ Wounds, and 3 'LllltjlcTl 3 i sold 
for balsams/ there is some reason, also, to suppose that 
Pharaoh wa- sold lor common manure. 

The scientific excavator anticipates the robber when¬ 
ever it Is possible to do ■ o : and it, in the cause of science, 
the minnmies, like the bodies of paupers in the dissecting- 
room, are sonrnLirnes exposed to what may appear to be 
indignities, these are surely not so great as the insults 
which they might suiter at the hands of the modem 
Egyptians, who. in this regard, care not a snap of the 
fingers for sentiment. 

Nevertheless. 1 am of opinion that the ancient dead 
should be treated with very great respect, and that they 
should In.: left in their tombs whenever it is consistent with 
scientific work to do sq r Though die religious point of 
view may nut Ini tu equal, it is usually undesirable to art 
without regard to inherited ^nijment ; arid as regards 
the dead, there is a very distinct feeling at the back of ai! 
our minds ogahist any form of desecration. It b, no 
doubt p a survival which cannot he defended, bunt should 
nor be lightly dismissed on that account. Certain mum¬ 
mies of necessity must be examined and dissected, and 
for this purpose it is olten necessary to remove them to 
scientific institutions ; ot_her$, in c^taiu cases, require to 
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be available for public csftmi nation to museums, But 
iJiex* is no reason why the bones of one of the Pharaohs* 
for example, should now Ik jumbled in a dusty old box 
under the table of a certain museum workroom ; nor does 
there swm to be any pmk ular object served in expo&ng 
other bodies, which do not happen to have toe protective 
dignity of the mummies of Ramese$ the Second iuid 
Scthos the Kirst* to the jibes mid jests of the vulgar. 

h seems reasonable w hold that the mummies of 
Pharaohs and other historical characters should bu avail- 
abk- for study at any momvBt, &nd should not be buried 
again beneath the tons of sand and rock from which they 
have been removed But most assuredly they should be 
plEuod with di-x-ncy and soletotrliy in a room set aside 
br the purpose in tlu- Cairo Museum, .*nd should only be 
seen by q - d;jJ permteuon. Certain exceptions might 
be made to thii rule. The mummies of Rameses the 
Second, Seth os. the First, ThntmoBb die Fourth h Prince 
Yir-ni Prince hum. and one or two others have such 
inherent dignity that, in rather more serious and impres¬ 
sive surroundings, they might well remain on reg ular 
exhibition in (airo. It is a pity that they cannot be 
placed once mure in theii tombs at Thebes, where they 
might be visited, as is ihv tomb and mummy of Amen- 
ophb the Second among the hills of the western desert. 
Bui there L» Uw grave a danger frnrii the native plunderer, 
who, in spite Eif boltBj bar», and police* on one occasion 
bum into the tomb of thb Amcnophis and hashed in the 
bfs-ast of Mir- mummy to thr vain search for gold. At 
prrsent there are seven watchmen m toe Valley of toe 
Tombs of the Kings, :md it would be quite absurd to 
replace more of the royal mummies there with sudi 
inadequate protection. The tomb of Raaneses the 
Second, moreover, is now destroyed, dial the alabaster 
£i*x crjpha «us uf -v all us LI j t- Firs 1 is in Lcindo u , tli u_. 
nciti,': uf toes* tvvomummk^cmdtl hu j u jstsrK cn>Jiriiied. 

fisc public exhibition of the mummk$ of the ancient 
Egyptians in too galleries of the muse unis uf the world, 
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where they are gem-reiUv stuffed into glass casts, amidsi 
dusty- collections ol pots and pan? and sticks .rnd s tunes, 
Ls always objectionable. One does not care to think <-f 
Che body of a i'hawh who ruli'd a mighty empire ex* 
pos-ed to die giggling comments of the members of a school 
treat, or to the hard jests of the American njurist. The 
only three justifications for the removal of the body frtun 
the tomb are that it could not safely he left in its sepul¬ 
chre. that it is of use to scientists, and tliat it is of value 
in theeducationof the public. Pfmv the first two of these 
points do not give reason for its exhibition at nil, and the 
Child obviously requires tin* setting " to impressive 
and conducive to serious and on distracted thought. We 
are not called upon to amuse the public bv means of 
the earthly remains of a great king : we may leave the 
business of entertainment to the circus proprietor. 

Tile fact that excavation so often involves the dis¬ 
turbance of the dead makes it a very serious matter, not 
to be entered into in any but a purely scientific spirit 
But iher l are also other reasons for regarding excavation 
as m no way a sport. 

The archeologist who lays bare an intact burial takes 
upon himself a grave responsibility If we admit that the 
study o| tlie .indent Egyptians is of any value to man* 
kind, then we must aho allow that the excavator has a 
duty to the world to perform when he enters an -indent 
sepulchre and is confronit-d by the antiquities wiiich are 
stored there. The objects which he sees in front of him 
are not hes own : they belong to al! men ; and it is his 
business on behalf ul the public to get from them as much 
information as possible. In the present stage of the 
development of arch au logy tile value of a i¥ tmd of 
antiquities oi%en rests far mure in rile > rivrnal arra ngt- 
nieait of the objects than in Hit object* tlicmsrJvt^ The 
sote Interest uf a scaiitb, for example, may be m the fact 
tliut it rested on the and not the second ungier of the 
mummy; and the main value of the mummy may he 
found m the manner of its orientation it Mes m the 
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tomb. Such e vidence as this, however trifling it may seem, 
must of necessity "he the basis of all real knowledge of the 
history of a race ; and the excavator who omits- to record 
by means of photographs, drawings, and notes every scrap 
of evidence with which he meets, commits a far greater 
crime than he could at once romprehend, and has failed 
in his duty to the public. An item is for ever lost: and 
the history of Egypt is built up by means of items. 

Sotii 11 yeats ago 1 excavated a few tombs in Lower 
Nubia which wen in danger of robbery. I photographed 
the contents tti situ, recorded the positions of the skeletons 
and all the objects placed around them, measured and 
photographed the skulls, and went away believing that 
my duty to sde-nce had been fulfilled. Some months- 
later I showed the photographs of the skulls, to a curtain 
samrtt, Who examined them closely 

" I notice in these pictures," said he, " that some of the 
from teeth are missing from the jaws. Had they dropped 
out in the grave, or had they been knocked nut during 
life ? You could, of course, tell from the condition of the 
jaw bone." And it was with considerable shame that l was 
obliged to admit that 1 had not made the required obser¬ 
ve t iims. The poi n t w as an in i por tan t on e. Certain African 
tribes break out tilt- front teeth for ornamental reasons, 
and the origin and geographical distribution of this strange 
custom, which ran now be tract il back to Pharaonic 
tiun-s. b, u matter of far-reaching value to ethnology, 

Tin: excavator must be prepared to record everything 
he- and his general knowledge must l>e such that he 
will not, by ignorance of wlmt to search for, overlook 
matters of tin- kind ; for it is a patent fact that, in 
general, we do not sot- what we do not irmk for. The 
number of tombs in Egypt is limited, and the person who 
excavates any one of them has an opportunity for obser¬ 
vation which can never Ins exactly repeated- When he 
har removed the antiquities to tilt- niu^um lui lias 
necessarily obliterated for cv<-t the soum: of his in forma¬ 
tion, and, unh'i> the contents of the tomb are all duly 
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photographed and recorded in siiu, that oWiteration b 
as calamitous the aciual destruction of the antiquities 
themselves. He may carry off to his museum, let us say, 
four bronze statuettes of no particular artistic merit or 
individuality. Their real value to the scholar may have 
rested almost solely in the fact that they stood at the lour 
corners of the tomb to ward off the evil spirits of the 
north, south, east, and west | and it b that piece of 
information rather than th** somewhat mediocre, objects 
themselves which must at all costs lie preserved. 

Thus the responsibility of the excavator is very great, 
and he roust honestly feel capable of meeting the demands 
which euch work makes upon him, and must enter upon 
his labours >m full consciousness of Ais o6%»/f<>« to the 
public. It may fall to his lot to dig through the stratified 
remain.* of a Roman fortress in order to reach the ruins 
of an Egyptian temple buried far below. To a large 
extent the Roman waifs and buildings must be destroyed, 
and scholars will afterwards possess only so much in¬ 
formation regarding the fort toss as the excavator has had 
the ability to record. If hb notes are incomplete, then 
he may justly be accused of destroying valuables which 
can never be replaced ; and I can ret very little difference 
between him and the crazy villain who cut-' -1 slice out of 
a famous painting or smashes the nose off a statue, the 
rarity of antiquities and ancient remains constitutes their 
spyeial value. Information once destroyed can never be 
recovered. A stroke of the spade or pick made before 
the necessary records are taken, may nullify the labours 
of many an ancient Egyptian's lifetime. An old priest's 
philosophy may have been summed up in the burial of 
a magical figure of Osiris in the earth Horn under his bed 
as a protection against evil, and a too hasty stroke of the 
pick may lay bare the statuette but at dm same time 
obliterate the traces of the position of the bed, thus 
rendering the magical little god as meaningless as the 
thousands of others just like it which line our museum 
shelves. The point ol an arrow lying below the dust of 
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a roval skeleton may be shown by dose observation to 
have been the cause of death; and a fat. 1 will tbttf be added 
to history which might have been lost had a rough hand 
scattered the ashes. 

Ilead imm are not useless : and the excavator must not 
cheat the world of any pan of its great perquisite, The 
dead are die property of the Living, and the arehamlogist 
is the world's, agent for the estate of the grave. The fact 
that the world does not yet realise tlu- value of its posses¬ 
sions in this respect is no justification for bad stewardship. 
A diktmnh' can no more amuse himself by excavating 
carelessly because the world is not looking than the agent 
can play the foci with property which c- ru-glutied by its 
owuu. Excavation is only mural when it i. : , conducted 
on the strictest scientific lines for the benefit of mankind. 
Had excavating, that is to say, digging for antiquities and 
not for information, is not the Il^s dialsonesi intrust it 
happens to break no law. li do ats the living men of their 
rightful possessions which, believe me, are of real prac¬ 
tical value to them, ft cheats the dead of their utility, 
and gives in very truth a sting to death and the victory 
to the grave, 

Iti past years professed archaeologists have been sur¬ 
prisingly remiss in regard to the moral principles of 
excavation. The work of such famous men as Marietta 
cm only be described as legalised plundering. ,md there 
an.- not a few diggers at the present day who have no 
possible right to touch ancient ground. Miirirtte made 
pi .iciu ally no useful records during the course of Ills work- 
For ex ample. we do not know with certainty from what 
tomb came the famous statue of Sb<kK-d-bdtd . perhaps the 
great■-st art treasure in Egy pt; we do not know how it 
was found ; we do not know whether it was the /m- statue 
of the deceased standing behind the altar, or whether it 
had some other function in the sepulchre : we do not even 
know iti exact date. It was Murietie's custom to send 
a native overseer to conduct the work for him, and it wav 
Ids boast that numerous excavations under his direction 
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w**r<* ?K*ing carried on throughout Egypt at one and die 
same tins-,*. The antiquities were dug out at a terrific 
rate, and wen* hurled pell-mell into the museum in cart¬ 
loads. In more recent years European gentlemen, and 
even native antiquity-dealers, have been given exca¬ 
vating concessions, and have ransacked the ancient tombs 
and temples in a mad search for loot, no records being 
made and no scientific information being gleaned. 

All antiquities found in Egypt , except those discovered 
on private property, belong by law to the Egyptian 
Government ; and it has been the custom for many years 
to allow natives to excavate, should they so desire, on the 
understanding tliat they pay all expenses and receive in 
return one Iiajf of the objects found, the work being con¬ 
ducted under the supervision of a native or watch- 

man, employed by the Department. 'Hie antiquities 
handed over to the native promotor of the work (nut tu 
mcminn those which he has retained illicitly), arc-sold by 
him to dealers and merchants, and the enterprise is often 
a very profitable otic. No records whatsoever are made, 
ami there is a total loss of every scrap of interesting in¬ 
formation. Of course, since this it- a long-established 
custom, it is perhaps a difficult one to stop . and. doubt¬ 
less, there are arguments tu be recorded in its favour. 
I was permitted, however, to put an end to it in my own 
district of bff- r Egypt ; ;uid. whilst 1 w;is there 110 
person, native or European, who wss not a competent 
archaeologist, or w ho did not employ a competent archaeo¬ 
logist to do the work fnr him, was allowed to excavate 
for antiquities or new material. Nor was any person 
permitted to excavate who desired to do so simply for 
pecuniary gain and who intended to sell on the open 
market the objects which fell to his share, 

Por many years European or American millionaires, 
bored w ith life's mild adventure, have obtained excavating 
concessions in Egypt. «uul have dallied with the relics of 
bygone ages in the hope of receiving some thrill to stimu¬ 
late their sluggard imagination. They call it " treasure 
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hunting ”, and their hope is to find a king lying in slate 
with his jewelled crown upon his head With this 
ram an tic desire lor excitement one feels a kind uf sym- 
jKithy ; but, nevertheless, it is a tendency wiuch requires 
to be checked. The records of the past are not ours to 
play with : in the manner of big game in "Uganda, they 
have to be carefully preserved ; and the to tabs, like 
elephants, should only be disturbed by those provided 
with a strictly worded licence Tint licence should pro¬ 
hibit merchandise in the relics of the dead, all foolery with 
the things of the past, and all pseiulo-ilrchjeoJrjgical en¬ 
deavours, None but the honest and disinterested expert 
can get full value out of a " rind and excavation is not 
moral unless full value is obtained. What would have 
happened to the fragile objects found recently by Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Carter in the tomb of Tutankhamen 
if those two gentlemen had not I-h-ljh trained arcliaoJurists 
working for science and not for loot ? 

Another aspect of the subject must now lie examined. 
ArcktologhU whose intentions are perfectly honest often 
dig out monument*, sepulchre*, and temples which require 
to bu protected as soon as exposed ; but they do not first 
consider whether such protection is available. They are 
overwhelmed by the desire to make discoveries, and they 
goon digging and digging without any regard for the im¬ 
movable but frangible objects which arc left exposed to 
destruction in their wake. 11 Oh, the Government will look 
afrer them," say they, nut realising that tile Government 
is already straining every nerve and expending every avail¬ 
able penny upon sudi works of preservation, and can da 
no more. People sometimr - believe that the British are 
vandals; and l must therefore oljsmvu in passing that 
under British direction more money 1ms been spent upon 
antiquities in Egypt in proportion to the budget o| the 
country than in any other p;trt of the world, During the 
four , ir five years previous io the war nearly ^oo.imx} was 
Spent by the Egyptian Government on at dilto logic :d 
works; and surely no more can be asked. 
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In arclucologicrd work there is nothing more harmful 
than tho crare for discovery, The areharologist often 
thinks that it b ids business to Sind antiquities with which 
to tUI the museum which, he represents : or, again, he 
thinks it is necessary to make some startling discovery 
which will redound to his credit and to that of his in¬ 
stitution. Tins attitude is generally forced upon him by 
the fact that the persons or societies who have financed 
hit work deshe lo see a taugibh: return for their money, 
and are not satisfied with the heavy records of a dull 
piece of work such as the planning ami clearing up of an 
empty fortress of Roman date. They insist on their 
representative going for the plums: and they do not swan 
to realise that in so doing they are encouraging Ilim to 
excavate in an unprincipled manner. An arcfastokigist 
cannot accomplish his duty to the world unless he digs out 
the unfruitful ate as conscientiously and diligently as he 
would Lhe plenteous one, and records every tiling minutely, 
whether it happens to thrill liim or leave him cold. This 
is the first principle of honest work, based upon the quite 
obvious truth that at the present time we cannot always 
tell exactly wliidi of our records of tire past are going to 
be considered of value to the future. 

In digging thus for the plums, it is the excavator's 
object to obtain us large a concision from the Government 
as possible, and to tup as many sites as he may The 
result is that far more ruins are left exposed to the scant 
mercies of the weather, the native robber, and the un¬ 
scrupulous tourist than would be the case were lit' to 
confine himself to working thoroughly over one set of 
remains. The excavator has no right to expose any 
immovable monument unless and until lie can secure its 
protection—at his own expense if need be. Being respon¬ 
sible. as 1 was. for tin- preservation of hundreds of 
ancient remains, 1 felt with peculiar bitterness the callous 
behaviour of certain aiclueologbts who in past years have 
opened up ruins which could in no way be protected, and 
which have now been smashed up and defaced. The 
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peasants will hack out pieces of bas-reliefs from stone 
walls to sell to the dealers, or sometimes for superstitious 
reasons, or again from sheer maliciousness, will break up 
the most precious treasures of art. Ko ancient monu¬ 
ment in Egypt is safe unless it is walled in, or placed under 
lock and key in the charge of a custodian ; and 1 do not 
hesitate lo say that it is the beninden duty of the exca¬ 
vator to make full arrangements for such protective 
measures or ever he puts pick in the ground. 

Excavation & being canted on in Egypt on a scale 
wholly disproportionate to the number of trained field- 
workers available Yet it would not be easy for the 
Government to refuse the desired concessions, since they 
are generally presented in the name of institutions of l> t g h 
standing ; but at the same time the would-be excavator 
should remember that the Government ought not to give 
a licence to anybody through a tort of generosity or desire 
to show mag nanim ity. It sometimes happen that 
ancient cemeteries or ruins are situated so far from the 
nearest police outpost that they arc in real danger of 
ilW-gal plundering by native robbers , and in such casts 
it is desirable th.it tliey should be excavated as quickly 
a* possible even though the persons who conduct the work 
a.if not absolutely first-class men. But tt should be 
drarlv understood that such danger from unauthorised 
diners is the only possible justification for excavations 
which are not conducted on the strictest scientific lines 
and under the dose supervision of first-rat* inert. By a 
first-rale man 1 mean an arciuEolugist who lias Ijmi 
trained in his work ; who b imbued with the highest 
principles, and is aware of his responsibility to the world ; 
who subordinates personal interests and the intervals of 
the institution which fie serves to those of science in 
general, who works for the benefit of bis fellow-men, 
desiring only to give them in complete measure the full 
value of iht property they possess in the regions of the 
dead ; whose general knowledge is such that he will not 
overlook any item of evidence in the " finds " which he 
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makes; who is prepared to sit or stand over his work all 
day long 00 matter Slow living the conditions; who is 
dttil with his lingers 35 well as with his brain, being able 
to photograph, draw, plan, mend, and write fluently ; 
and who can organise and control his men. There is no 
harm in allowing a wealthy amateur to excavate provided 
that he employs a trained archaulogist to do the work lor 
him and docs not interfere in it himself, and also provided 
that he intends to make available to the public the 
antiquities which fall to his share* and all the information 
which has been gleaned. Bui there is very real harm 
dune in giving conclusions without the most strictJy- 
wonrlcd licences in which arc clauses precluding all ue*- 
scientific work and frustrating all enterprises undertaken 
entirely for personal gain, flic exploiting of the ancient 
iambs simply for mercenary purposes gives the excavator 
for too much the appearance and character of a ghoul. 

The archaeologist, so eager to add to his knowledge by 
new discoveries, shy odd remember that there is already 
quite enough material on hand 10 keep him busj for the 
rest of his life, material which urgently requires his 
attention and bis protection. The standing monuments 
of Lgy pi aic still unstudied in any degree of completeness 
and if only the various antiquarian societies would send 
out their scholars to make careful records of the remains 
which ire already accessible, instead of urging them to 
unearth something new. Egyptology would be established 
on .1 mu ch more solid basts. What scholars are thoroughly 
acquainted with the vast stores of Egyptological materia! 
in the museums ol the world, or'with the wonderful 
paintings and reliefs upon the walls of the temples, tombs, 
and mortuary chapels bow* in view throughout Egypt ? 
Why excavate more remains until these are studied 
unliss the desired sites are in danger, or unless stime 
special information if, required ? Why hit up our museums 
with antiquities before public opinion has been sufficiently 
educated to authorise the employment of larger numbers 
of cum tun, ? Why add to the burden of Egypt by 
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iiitFe^mg th* number of rnammLciiLs svlitnb have to be 
protected i It b to be remembered thai: in some i.^sc* 
the longer an excavation is postponed the better chance 
tbere will be of recording the discoveries adequately. 
One methods improve steadily, our knowledge grows, the 
number of expert excavators mereases; and each year 
finds os mure fit than wc were formerly fur the delicate 
and onerous task of senrdnn| the dead. 

It will be seen, limn, that excavation i* not a thing 
which may be Lightly entered upon. Is is a very serious 
business* and involves a grave duty so the public. Even 
if the arguments in favour of scientific r^^udi which 
l Iiave suggested at the beginning of dib paper are con- 
sidcicd tu be those of a casuist as no doubt they will be 
by a certain class of readers, no cme will deny that the 
study of the past has a broadening influence upon our 
minds, and therefore h not to be trifled with. 

In Egypt. where scientific excavation* are conducted 
entirely by Europeans and Americans, one has to consider, 
finally, one's duty to the Egyptians, who care not one jot 
lor thdr history, but who, nevertheless. as the living des¬ 
cendants of tlie Pharaohs should be the nominal stewards 
of Uieir an cit*in possessions. What right have we a,* 
foreigners to dig out the graves of die ancient Egyptians ? 

Our right is a limited one. The Egyptians of the 
present day have no interest in aniiijuities except when 
considered as merchandise. They have no idea ol what 
is called scientific work, and excavations conducted by 
them have not the slightest smuJart ty to tiiose under the 
supervision oi modem archeologists, Yet neither the 
activities ol the native plunderer nor the pressing meed 
for the study of the history of the Nilt Valley permits the 
Government to refrain altogether from allowing excava¬ 
tion . and therefore the work lias to be dime by trained 
archeologists without regard to their nationality. This 
in ten lit iunalisation of the work can be justified also on the 
ground that mnujuitie? of so ancient a kind me in many 
respects the property of the whole world; and. following 
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out this argument, it will at once ht apparent that archceo- 
logists must work salt ly for the benefit of it;:iiikind in 
general, since they are dealing with the proper ty M | iL il 
men. By admitting the right of non-Egyptian scientists 
to excavate in Egypt because all the world has (he right 
to hold shares in these mines of information, one admits 
the existence of the excavator's duty to the world. That 
duty must never be overlooked. 11 consists in getting die 
greatest possible amount of information nut of a dis¬ 
covery with the least possible damage to the things found. 
Any excavations authorised in Egypt which are not of 
an absolutely scientific diameter ar<- injustices to the 
Egyptians and to all men. It is the business of the 
Egyptologist to work for the welfare of Egypt as well as 
lor the benefit of the world ; and if he fail to make the relics 
of the Pharaohs yidd their full burden and act to their 
vltHtet capacity for die purpose of teaching the Egyptians 
of the future the qualities of their race, and assisting the 
occupying Power and the world at large to estimate those 
qualities and their bearing on modern thought, then his 
excavations ary not moral and should not be authorised. 

To the few Egyptologists of what one may call the 
modern scientific school these principles are so obvious that 
it may seem somewhat absurd to put them into words 
as I have done here, I am. however, answering repeated 
inquiries; and, moreover, it is an unfortunate fact that high 
principles on the subject of excavation are conspicuously 
absent among all but this small group of Egyptologists. 
The mi-ant is often possessed only by the joy of dis¬ 
covery and die nutd desire to find something new. He 
rushes into excavation like a fighter into the fray, and 
the consequence is disastrous. He should realise far more 
keenly than he sometimes does the seriousness of his 
undertaking* and the great responsibilities which are 
involved. It is only by this realisation ihai he can justify 
his labours in die held It is only by the most scrupu¬ 
lously conscientious work that he'can convince the 
interested public at all uf die morality of excavation, 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE TEMPERAMENT 0T THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS 

A certain school geography book, now out of date, 
condenses its remarks upon :lu: character of our Gallic; 
cousins into the following pregnant sentence : "1 life 

French are, a gay and frivolous nation, fond of dan dag and 
fed wine.*' The description would sb nearly apply to the 
and tut inhabitants of Egypt, that its adoption here its a 
text to this chapter cannot be said to be extravagant. The 
unbiitsed enquirer into the affairs of ancient Egypt must 
discover ultimately, and perhaps to his regret that the 
dweller* on the Nik* were a '* gay and frivolous people/' 
festive, tight-hearted, and mirthful, ” fond of dancing and 
red wine/' and pledged to all that is brilliant in life. 
There are very many people, naturally, who hold to those 
views which their forefathers held before them, and 
picture the Egyptians as ,i sombre, ghMirny people ; 
replete with thoughts of f loath and of tilt- mure melancholy 
aspect .if religion burdenrd wish thi: menacing presence* 
of a multitude of horrible god - and demons, whose priests 
deinantk-ri the erection of vast temples for their appease¬ 
ment . having little joy of this life, and much uneasy 
conjecture about the nest , making entertainment in 
solemn gatherings ami ponderous feasts; and holding 
merriment in holy contempt Of the five start ling 
classes into which the dictionary divides the hum tin 
temperament, namely, the bilious or choleric, the phleg¬ 
matic. the sanguine. the melancholic, and the nervous, 
it ts probable that the first, second, and the fourth would 
be those assigned to the Ancient Egyptians bv these 
people. This view is so entirely fake tbai one will be 
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forgiven if, in tile attempt to dissave ii, the gaiety of the 
iacu is thrust before tht reader with to > Little qualification. 
TIil sanguini.-, anti perhaps the nervous, are the classes 
of temperament under which the Egyptians must be 
dock cud. It cannot be dented that they were an indus¬ 
trious and erven a strenuous people, that they indulged in 
the most serious thoughts, and attempted to study the 
most complex problems of life, and that the ceremonial 
side of their religion occupied a large part of their Lime. 
But there is abundant evidence to show that, like their 
descendants of the present day, they were one of the least 
gloomy peoples of the world, and that they took their 
duties in the most buoyant manner, allowing as much 
sunshine to radiate through their minds as shone from the 
cloudless Egyptian skies upon their dazzling country, 

it u curiously interesting to note how general is the 
pie-sent belief in the solemnity of this ancient race's 
attitude towards existence, and how little their real 
character is appreciated. Already the reader wall be 
protesting, perhaps, that the application of the geo¬ 
graphers summon' of French characteristics to the an¬ 
cient Egyptians lessens in no wise its ridiculousness, but 
rather increases it Let the protest, however, lit hdd 
back for a while. Even ii the Egyptians were not always 
frivolous, they were always uncommonly gay, and any 
slight exaggeration will In.- pardoned in view of the filet 
that did prejudices have to lx- violently overturned, and 
the -ligtua of melancholy and ponderous sobriety 
from <h»* national name. It would bo a mattes' of little 
surprise to some good persons if the products of excava¬ 
tion* in the Nile Valley consisted largely of antique black 
gloves. 

Like many other nations the ancient Egyptians 
rendered mortuary service to their ancestors, and solid 
tomb-chapel* hail to be constructed in honour of the more 
important dead. Both for the purpose of preserving the 
mummy intact, and also in order to keep the ceremonies 
going fur as long a period of time as possible, these 
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chapels were constructed in a most substantial manner, 
and many of them have withstood successfully the siege 
of the veals. The dwdling-houses. on the other hand, 
wen? seldom delivered from father to soil ; but. es in 
modem Egypt, each grandee buill a palace for himself, 
designed to last for a lifetime only, and hardly one of these 
mansions still exists even as a min. 

Moreover the tombs were constructed in th=' dry' desert 
or in the solid hillside, whereas die dwelling-houses were 
situated on the damp earth, where they had little chance 
of remaining undemolished. And so it is ihni the main 
part of our knowledge of the Egyptians is derived from a 
study of their tombs and mortuary temples. How false 
would be our estimate of the character of a modem nation 
were we to glean our information solely from its church¬ 
yard inscriptions T We should know absolutely nothing 
of the frivolous side of the life of those whose bare bones 
lie beneath die gloomy declaration of their Christ Ian 
■virtues, ft will be realised Itow sincere Was :he light¬ 
heartedness of tile Egyptians when it U remembered that 
almost everything in the following record of their gaieties 
is derived from a study of the tombs, arm of objects found 
therein. 

light-heartedness is the key-note of the ancient 
philosophy of the country, and in this assertion the reader 
will, in most casts, find cause for surprise. Hn Greek 
travellers in Egypt, who returned to their native land 
impressed with the wonderful mysticism of the Egyptians, 
committed their amazement to paper, and so led off that 
feeling of awed reverence which is frit lor the philosophy 
of Pharaoh's subjects. But in their case there was the 
presence of the priests and wise men eloquently to baffle 
them into a state of respect, and there were a thousand 
unwritten arguments, communis, articles of faith, anti 
controverted points of doctrine lieard from the mouths of 
tht- believers in them, to surprise them into a reverential 
attitude. But we of the present day have left to us only 
the more outward and visible remains of the Egyptians. 
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There are only the fundamental doctrines to work on. the 
more penctrating notes of the harmony to listen to. Thus 
the outline of the philosophy is able to be studied without 
any complication, and we have no whirligig of priestly 
talk to confuse it. Examined in this way, working only 
from the cold stones and dry papyri, we are confronted 
with the old “ Eat. drink, and be merry. l ' which is at once 
the happiest and most dangerous philosophy conceived 
by man. It is to be noticed that thii* way of looking at 
life is to be found in Egypt from the earliest times down 
to the period of the Greek occupation of the country, 
and,In fact, until the present day. That is to say, it was a 
philosophy inborn in the Egyptian—a part of Uts nature. 

Imhotep, the famous philosopher of Dynasty III, about 
B.c.3000, said to his disciples " Behold the dwellings of 
the dead. Their Walls fall down, their place is no more ; 
they arc as they had never existed " : and he drew from 
this the lesson that man is soon done with and forgotten, 
and that therefore his life should he as happy as possible. 
To Imhotep must be attributed the car lust known 
exhortation to man to resign liimself to his candle-end of a 
life, and to the inevitable snuffing-out to * emu , and to be 
merry while yet ho may. There is a poem dating from 
about a.c.3000, from which the following b> taken:— 

11 Walk after tty heart's desire «> long as them IhaL Put 
myrrh cm thy head, clothe thyself ta line lirum, anoint thyself 
with the true marvels, oi god. . . Let not thy heart concern 

icit'if, until there cometh to thee that great day nt lamentation. 
Vet he tthfp & at rest can hear not thy complaint, imd he who lies 
ia the totnh tan nnrftrstand not ihy weeping Thodhit, witli 
smiling fate, let tliy day* be happy, and rest not tli'rnuj, For tu> 
man cameth his goods away with him , O. no man rctumeth 
again who is $uau thither," 

Again wo have the same sentiments expressed in a tomb 
of about 3.0.1350, belonging to a certain Ncferhotcp, a 
priest of Amon. ft is quoted elsewhere in these pages, 
and here we need only note the ending; 

Comr. amt music are before thee. Set behind ttre« all 

o*re». think only upon gbulttro, until that day coineth wJinrem 
thou limit go down to the land which krveth sdcuw*," 
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A Ptolemaic description quoted more lully towards the 
end of tins chapter read* 1 Follow thy d^siri- by 
and by day. Put not care within thy heart." 

The anebmt Egyptian peasants, like their modem 
descendants, were faiaJist*. and a happy carelessness 
Sreen^ tt\ have softened tin- $tramoaw:ss of their daily 
tasks The peasants of the present day in Egypt &o lack 
tie miiiatTVv to develop the scope of their industries that 
thdr life cannot he said to be strenuous, tn whatever 
work thry undertake, however, they show .1 wonderful 
degree of cheerfulness, and a fine disregard for niL-furtune, 
Their forefathers, similarly, worn through their labours 
with -i song upon their lips. In tin? tombs at Sakkam, 
dating from tin* Old Empire, there are scenes representing 
Hocks of goats treading in the seed on the newly-sown 
ground, and tin,- insc rip lions give the song winch the goat' 
herds sing — 

The gwt-henl is iti the waicr with the fishes,— 

Hr speak* with the n^r^h. he talks with the- pike - 
From the west b your guarJu^Tl ; yum goat-herd is hom Lite 
west," 

Tlie meaning of the words b not known. of course but the 
song seems to have been ix popular one. A mote compre- 
hensibh ditty h that sung to the oxen by their driver, 
which dales from the Hew Empire .— 

“ Thresh out fur ymrsclvts, ye omd, thretli uni (or yourselvet 
HifeJ, -jut the straw ior ytnir loot!, and the grain lor your 
mas Lera. 

Do not rest yrrinrelvcf, few Lt is cofil tP“4ay/' 

Somr of the love-songs have been preserved from 
destruction, and these throw modi light upon the subject 
of the Egyptian temperament. A number of songs, 
supposed to have licen sung by a girl to her lover, form 
th«ii5dve$ into a collection en titled " Hie beautiful and 
gladsome songs fit thy lister, whom thy heart loves, as she 
walks in the holds." I he girl is supposed to belong to the 
peanut class, and most of the verses are sung while she is 
at her daily occupation of snaring wild duck m the 
marsh-'s. One must imagine thi: snugs warbled without 
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any particular refrain, ju±i as in the case of thi modem 
Egyptiaos, who pour out their anoint tale- of low and 
adventure m a Serie? of bird like evidences, full-throated, 
and often wonderfully metotfoas. A peculiar sweetness 
and tenderness will be noted in the following examples, and. 
though they suffer in 1 ’anstation, their airy tightness and 
xefineinent h to be distiaguid^d. One char act ms tic 
song, addressed by iln girl to her Inver nifl^ — 

" Caught by the worm, tha wild-dock erh*. 

But in the love-light ui ttiiiid evte 
l r trembling, loose the Trip So lUca 
The bird into tins sir 
What will my angry mother say ? 

With tmakrt 'fall I come each day. 

But now thy love luith ted pit: 3 tray. 

And I have set ud ^narr." 

Again, in a somewhat similar strain, she sings :— 

" The wiki duck scatter far, and now 
A^ain they tight upon the bourfi 
And cry nuto then- kind ; 

Aimn they father on the nicr&— 

But yet unhsmuxt I ksve them there. 

For love hath Idled tuy nuiid- ,s 

Another *ong must be given here in prose farm. The girl 
who sings it i$ supposed to be making a wreath of flowers* 
and as she works she cries :— 

1,1 1 am thy final ii.-ici, and to mr thou iri as a garden which 1 
hivr pkujti.4 with, Hwvpn iiul all swen-smalline iuirhs And l 

have directed a caimlinto it, ibnt thou dip thy hand inte 

it whcji the noob wind blows coal The place is beautiful where 
walk. because at ttaLk ingvihfT, thy hand nstttig in mirv\ 
our mind UiougtttfiH and our 1 tea ft joyful Ii is iomicicaliiig 
tci me to hiziT thy voice, yet my life duptauH upon bearing it 
Whenever 1 sec iSut it h hitter for trie than foc-.L iusd drink." 

One mor«r must 1 x l quoted, for it i* 50 artless find so 
full of human letitl erne^s that I may risk the accusation of 
strnying from the main argument in repeating i; it 
runs — 

,p The bmttth of t3iy nostriU alone 

la liyit which makctli my heart to live, 
i found thiie : 

Cod grant thre to ent 

Fur ever and ever/ 1 
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It is really painful to think of these words as having fallen 
from tlie lips of what is now a resin-smelling lump of bones 
and hard Hud flesh, perhaps still unearthed, perhaps lying 
in some museum *hoW-caS8, or perhaps kicked about in 
fragments over the hot sand of some tourist-crowded 
necropolis. M umm ies arc the most lifeless objects one 
could well imagine. It is impossible even for those whose 
imaginations are the most powerful to infiw life into u 
thing so utterly dead as an embalmed body ; and this fact 
is partly responsible for (hat atmosphere of stark melan¬ 
choly sobriety and aloofness which surrounds the al'inirs 
of ancient Egypt. In reading These verses, it is impera¬ 
tive lor their right understanding that the mummies and 
Uuur resting places should be banished from the thoughts. 
It is not always a simple matter for the student to rid 
himself of the atmosphere of the museum, where the beads 
which should be jangling on a brown neck are lying 
numbered and labelled on red velvet; where the bird 
trap, once the centre of such feathered commotion, is 
propped up in a glass case as ' I>. iS r 432 " ; and where 
even the document in which the verses are written is the 
lawful booty of the grammarian and philologist in the 
library. But it is the first duty of an ardueologist to do 
away with that atmosphere. 

Let those who are untrammelled, then, pass out into the 
sundiim? of the Egyptian fidds and marshes, where the 
wild duck cry to each other as they scuttle through the tall 
reeds. Here in the early morning comes our songstress, 
and one may see her as clearly as one can that Shulamite 
of King Solomon's day, who has had the good fortune to 
belong to a land where stones an d bones, being ft? win num¬ 
ber, do not endanger the atmosphere of the literature. 
One may see her. her hair moving In the breeze " as a flock 
of goats that appear from Mount Gilead '*; her teeth white 
‘ ' as shorn sheep which came up from the washing; and 
her lips like a thread of scarlet," Through such imagin¬ 
ing* alone ran one appreciate the songs, or realise the 
lightness of the manner in which they were sung. 
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With sudi a happv view of life among the upper dosses 
as is indicated by their philosophy, and with that merry 
disposition amongst the peasants which shows itself in. 
their love of 5on^, i t is not surprising to lind that ascetidsnt 
is practically unknown in ancient Egypt before the time 
of Christ. Aihrst sight, m reflecting on the mysterits and 
religious ceremonies oi the nation, we are apt to endow 
the priests and other participators with a degree of 
austerity wholly unjustified by the facts. We picture the 
priest Hi anting bis formula; in the dim light of the temple, 
the atmosphere about him heavy with incense ; and we 
imagine him as yjt anchorite who has pul away the things 
of this world. Bur in reality tlicr- seems to have bv'-n not 
even such a thing as a ccflbat e amongst the priests. 
Each man had his wife anti his family, his house, and his 
comforts of food and fine linen He indulged in the usual 
pastimes and was present ai the merriest of feasts. Hie 
famous wise men and magicians, such as U ha -an a of the 
West car Papyrus. had their wives, their parks, their 
pltasufivpavilions, and their hosts of servants* Great 
dignitaries of the Amen Church, such as Anicnhotepsasc, 
the Second Prophet of Am cm in the time of Thutmosis IV, 
are represented us feasting with their friends, or driving 
through Thebes in richly'decorated chariots drawn by 
prancing horses, and attended by an army of servants- A 
monastic life, or the life of an anchorite, was held by the 
Egyptians in scorn ; and indeed flic state of mind which 
produces the monk and the hermit was almost entirely 
unknown to the nation in dynastic times. It was only in 
the Ptolemaic and Roman periods that asceticism come to 
be practised : and some have thought that its introduc¬ 
tion into Egypt is to be attributed to the preachings of the 
Hindoo missionaries sent from India to the court oi the 
Ptolemies. It k nut really an Egyptian characteristic ; 
and its practice did not last for mare than a few centuries. 

The religious teachings of the Egyptians before the 
Ptolemaic era do not suggest that the mortification of the 
flesh was a possible means of purifying the spirit. An 
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appeal to the senses and to the emotions. however. was 
considered as -i li'int ima tr method of reach i ng the soul. 
Tlie Egyptians were passionately fond of ceremonial 
display. TLi'ir hue, temples painted .v- they iren? with 
the most brilliant colours, formed the selling of pr«> 
regions ami ceremonies in which mushy rhytlunic 
mot km. and colour were brought to a poin t of txtdhsice. 
In honour of i-ome of tbfc gods dances were conducted ; 
wiiile celebrations, Midi as the fantastic boast trf Lamps, 
were held on the anniversaries of religious events. In these 
gorgeously spectacular ceremonies there was no place far 
anything sombre or austere. nor could they have been 
conceived by any but the most lile-loving Ic-mptranjiuils. 

As in his religious functions, so in his hmiu, the 
Egyptian regarded brilliancy and festivity us an cclili ca¬ 
tion. When in trouble or distress, he was wont to 
relieve his mind as readily by an appeal to the vanities of 
lids world as by an invocation of the power* of Heaven. 
Thus, when King Snefent, of Dynasty IV. was oppressed 
with the cat*-* of state, lih councillor Zazantoikh con- 
sintered for him a pleasure boat which was rowed around 
a lake by the most beautiful damsels obtainable. And 
again, when Wcnamon. the envoy of Herhor of Dynasty 
XXI, had fallen into trouble with the picatL-i of the 
Mediterranean, his depression was banished by the gilt of 
a climring-gid. two vessels of wine, a young goat of tender 
ficah. and a message which read—" Eat and drink, and 
ict not thy heart fed apprehension." 

Art intense flavine for brightness and cheerfulness is to 
be cb.-irVf’i! on ail di!n. and the attempt to cover every 
action of life with a kind of lustre is perhaps the most 
apparent diuiacteristic of the race. At oil Limes the 
Egyptians decked themselves with (lowers and rich and 
pi-nix alike breathed what they called ,f the suett nnrili 
wiml " through a sem n of blossoms. At their fensti ami 
festivals taell guest was presented with tuchLiees and 
Crowns td lutit-Onwuis, and n specially sdrcUd bouipiet 
was carried in die hands, Constantly, .is the hours 
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passed, fresh flowery wrc brought in to them. and the 
guests are shown in the tomb paintings in the act of 
burying their noits in the delicate petals with an ait of 
luxury which even the conventions huts of i!il a draughufr- 
mm cannot hide in the woman* hair a flow it was 
pinned which hung down before the forehead ; and a cake 
ui oin Linenr, concocted cl some Hweet-smdlmg unguent, 
was so arranged upon the head that, as it slowly melted, 
it re-perfumed the flower Complete wreaths oi dowers 
were bomettai^ vi oro, and i his w as the custom as much in 
die nE the home in dial oj 1he feast The common 
people also arrayed thetiiy-Ives with wru&tii^ of lollies at 
all galas arid carnivals. The room m which ft least wns 
held Wits decorated lavishly with flowers, Blossom 
crept up the delicate pillars to the roof; garlands twined 
thcinsclvts around the tabled and about the jars ot wine ; 
and single buds Jay m every dish ot food* Even the dead 
were disked in the tom by with a mass of flowers, as 
though tlur mourners would hide with the living delights 
qi' the earth die mis ery of the grave. 

The Egyptian loved his garden, and filled it with ah 
manner of beautiful flowers. Great parks were kdd out 
by die Pharaohs, and it is n'COixlcd of Thutmiisis IH r 
that he brought back Irani his Asiatic campaigns vast 
quantities of rare plants with which to beautify Thtims. 
Festival were held at die season w hen the (lowers were in 
full bloom, and the light-hearted Egyptian did nut fail to 
make the flowers talk to him, in the imagination, of tire 
ddights of life, in one case a fig-tree is made to caU to a 
passing maiden to come into its shade, 

"Comev it siys, alid sj^rmi thh fcsuU Uay H stcitl li>Euimrim, 
and Hit day zJ. let to.nnTvrmv,. sitting m my shadow, Lrt thy 
tovei *nt nt thy subs. and him rtrtnk Thy servant* 

will come with the dinner —ihey will bring ilrink of every 

Itmd , with all manner of cakes, flowers ot yesterday and of to-day, 
end ah kuuhi ot ndraldng truii ' 

Than this one could hardly find a more convincing 
indication ot die gaiety of die Egyptian temperament. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries A D- S the 
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PfOpJ* were so oppressed that any display of luxury was 
discouraged, and a happy smile brought the tax-collector 
to the door to ascertain whether it was due to financial 
prosperity. But the earning of flowers, and other 
indications of a kind of unwonted contentment, are now 
again becoming apparent on all slds*. 

Ihe affection displayed by the Egyptians for bright 
colours would alone indicate that their temperament was 
not melancholic. The houses of the rich were painted 
With colours which would be regarded as crude hail they 
appealed in flic Occident, but which are admissible in 
Egypt, where the natural brilliancy of the sunshine and 
the scenery demands a more extreme colour-scheme in 
decoration. The pavilions in which the nobles " modi- a 
iutppy day," as they phrased it were painted with the 
most brilliant wall-decorations, and the delicately shaped 
lotus columns supporting the roof were striped with half 
a dozen colours, and were hung with streamers of linen. 
Hit ceilings and pavements seem to have afforded the 
artists a happy field for a display of their originality and 
skill, and it is on these stretches of smooth-plastered 
surface that gems of Egyptian art are often found. A 
pavement from the palace of Akhnaton at Tell d Amama 
shows a scene in which a cow is depicted frisking through 
the reeds, and birds arc represented Hying over the 
marshes. In the palace of Amen aphis i’ll a t Gurneh 
there was a ceiling decoration representing a flight of 
doves, which, in its delicacy of execution and colouring, is 
not to be classed with the erode forms of Egyptian 
decoration, hut indicates an equally light-hearted temper- 
amunt in its creator. It U riot probable that either bright 
colours nr ihuiuitiess of design would emanate from the 
brains of a sombre-minded people. 

Some of the feminine garments wont in ancient Egypt 
were exceedingly gaudy, and they made up in colour all 
tliat they lacked in variety of design. In the Middle and 
New Empires tlie robes of the men were as- nnny-hutd as 
their wall decorations, and as rich in composition. One 
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may take as a typical example the costume of a certain 
priest who lived at the end of Dynasty XV 1 I 1 . An 
elaborate wig covers his head ; a richly ornamented 
necklace surrounds his neck ; the upper part of bis body 
is clothed in a tunic of gralolik linen : as a skirt (here 
is swathed around him the most delicately coloured hut 
linen, one end of which is brought up and thrown grace* 
fully over bis arm ; decorated sandals cover his feet and 
curl up over his toes ; and in his hand be carries a jewelled 
wand surmounted by feathers. It would be an absurdity 
to state that these folds of fine linen Itid a heart set on 
things higher than this world and its vanities. Nor do 
tlie objects of daily use found in the tooths suggest any 
austerity in the Egyptian character. Tit ere is no 
reflection of the Underworld to be looked for in the 
ornamental bronze mirrors, nor smell of death in thr frail 
perfume pots. Religious abstraction is not to be sought 
in lotus-formed drinking-cups, and mortification of the 
body is certainly not practised on golden chairs and soft 
cushions. These were the objects buried in the tombs of 
the priests and religious teachers. 

The puritanical tendency of a race eon generally be 
discovered by a study of the personal names of the people. 
The names bv which the Egyptians called their children 
are as gav as they art- pretty, and Jack entirety the 
Puritan character. " Eyes*of-love,” My ■ lady-is-as. 
gold." ''Cool-breeze,' 1 " Gold-and-lapis-lazuli/' "Beau¬ 
tiful-morning,'* are Egyptian names very far removed 
from " Through -Iriats-and- tribute tions-we-ent er-in to* tli e 
Kingdom-of-Heavm-Jones," which is the actual name of 
a modi-Hi scion of a Puritan family. And the well-known 

Praise-God Birebones “ has little to do with the 
Egyptian " Beautiful-Kitten/’ M Lit tie-Wild-Lion, ’ "l- 
have-wan ted-you,” " Sweetheart," and so on. 

Tike nature of the folk-tales is equally indicative of the 
temperament of a nation, lire stories which have conic 
down, to us from ancient Egypt are often as frivolous as 
they are quaint. Nothing delighted the Egyptians more 
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than listening to a, tale told by an expert story-teller; 
and it is to lie supposed that such persons were in as much 
demand in the old days as they are now. One may still 
read ci the adventures ol Lhe Prince who was fated m die 
by a clog, a snake, or a crocodile. of the m^Uti who 
made the waters oi the Lila- heap liunnsdves up that he 
might des«.eiul to tli-_ bottom idry-shod to recover a lady's 
jewel; of the fat old wizard who would cut a man's head 
ufi and join it again to his body . of the fairy godmothers 
who made presents lo a new-born babe : of the ship¬ 
wrecked railor who was tliroun up on an island inhabited 
by ii serpent dtli a hitman nature ; of the princess til the 
lower whose lovers spent their days in attempting to 
climb lo her window— and so on. The stories have no 
moral, they are not pompous : they are purely am using* 
interesting and romantic As an example w mav quote 
the story which, is told of Prince Setna, the son t»f Ramises 
II. This Prince was one day sifting in the court of the 
tempi* of Plait, when he saw a woman pass. " beautiful 
exceedingly, there being no woman of her beauty.” 
There were wonderful golden ornaments upon her. and 
she was attended by fifty-two persons, themselves of some 
rank and modi beauty, “ The hour that Setna saw Iter, 
he knew not the place on earth where he was " ; and he 
Culled to his servants and told them to “ go quietly to the 
place where she is. and team what routes under her 
command. The beautiful lady proved iinalfy to be 
named Tububna. the daughter of a priest of Bast, tile Cat, 
Sc tan's acquaintance with her was later of a must disgrace¬ 
ful «hander : and. Iran motives which are not dear she 
made him murder his mint children to please her. At the 
critical moment, however, when the climax is readied, the 
old. old joke is played upon the listener, who is told that 
Sctna then woke up, and discovered tliat the whole affair had 
been an afternoon dream in the shade of the I L-mpfc court. 
The Egyptians often amused themselves by drawing 
cojtuc pictures and caricatures, and there is an interesting 
series still preserved in which animals take the place of 
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human brings. and are shown pt rfenning all ni;mni?r of 
antics. One sees a cal walking on its hind legs driving a 
flock of geese, while a woil carrying a staff and knapsack 
Jea^L; a hmj, ol goal &. There is a battle of the mite and 
cats, and the king of tin: mice in his chariot drawn ly two 
dogs, is seen attacking the fortress of the cats. A picture 
which is worthy of Edward Lear shows a ridiculous 
Wppppotamns seated amidst the foliage uf a tree, eating 
from a table, whilst a crow mounts a ladder tit wait upon 
him. There arc caricatures showing women uf fashion 
rouging their faces, unshaven a nd really amusing old 
tramps, and so forth. Even upon the walls of the tombs 
there arc often comic picnic in which oat? may 
little girls lighting and tearing each other's hair, men 
tumbling one over another as they play, and die like; 
and tmi must suppose dial tla-se were the scenes which 
the owner of the tomb wished to perpetuate throughout 
die el entity of Death. 

The Egyptians took keen delight in music. In the 
sound of the trumpet and on die well-timed cymbals they 
praised God in Egypt as merrily as the Psalmist could 
wish. The strings and the pipe, the lute and llic harp, 
made music at every festival—religious, national, or 
private. Platt, tells its that " nothing hut beautiful 
forms and fim music was [M-miiiud to enter in 10 the 
assembties u| 1 oung popli: " in Egypt ; and he states that 
music was considered as being of die greatest consequence 
for it- beneficial effects upon youthful minds. Strabo 
records the fact that music wad largely taugiu in Egypt, 
and the numbers of musical inst rumen us buried in the 
tombs or represented iu the decorations confirm his siatc- 
ft.-tu Hu music was stk-nlilically laugh t and a know ¬ 
ledge of harmony 15 apparent in tire complicated forms of 
fht insirunients. Tin; harp* home times had <i?> many as 
twenty-two si rings . tin- lung-handled guitars, fitted with 
ihrLii strings, were capable of wide gradations: and the 
flutt^ were sufficiently complicated to be described by 
early writers a_s " many-toned " The Egyptian did not 
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merely bang a drum with Ms fist because it maxle a noise, 
nor blow 1 blasts upon a trumpet as a means of expressing 
liiu inexpressible. Ho wa^ ;ud educated musidan and he 
employed the medium of music to encourage his lightness 
of heart and to render his gaiety m%vrr gay. 

One representations oi the wmrrsc-n in a rich man's 
harim amusing themselves by dancing and singing. In 
the tomb of Ay there is a scene showing die interior of the 
women's quarters, and here the ladies are shown dancing, 
playing guitars, feasting or adorning themselves with 
their Jewellery ; while die store-rooms art $oeji to be 
filled with all manner of musical instruments,, as well as 
mirrors, boxe? of clothes, and article of feminine use. 
At feasts and banquets a string hand played during the 
meal, and songs were sung to die accompaniment of the 
harp. At religious festivals choruses of male and female 
voices were introduced. Soldiers marched through the 
streets to the ^undof irumpebi and drums, and marriage 
processions and die like were led by a hand At tile 
feasts it was customary for all the dancing girls, who were 
employed for the amusement of the guests, to perform 
thdr dances and to pky a guitar or a flute at the- same 
e imc. One v- re presentatiim s of pirls, thei r heat l s 
thrown back and thrir bug hair flying, merrily twanging 
a guitar as they skip round die room. In the civil and 
religious processions tnany of the participator danced 
nlutig as though from sheer lighting of heart , and on 
some occasions even the hand footed it down the high¬ 
road, circling, jumping, and skipping as they played* 

The words for -i rejoice 11 and " dance M were synonym 
mens in ttie literature of the Egyptians, In early days 
dancing naturally implied rejoicing, and rejoicing was 
most easily expressed by dancing. But the Egyptians 
of the refined periods more often danced to amuse them- 
selves, regarding it. just as we do at the present day. as 
an i xliilaration. Persons of die upper class i- however, 
did nut indulge very freely in it, bur p&fcfcrrtd to 
ivatiili the peritumanres of professional dancers. At all 
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banquets dancing was as indispensable as why* yeomen 
and song, and it rather depended on the nature of tire 
wine and women as to whether die guests joined ptmn- 
ftily in the sport or sal still while the dangers swayed 
around the room. Tlu professionals were generally 
women, hut sometime men were x tnployed ; and line sues 
tepresentalinns of a man performing some dhSndt solo 
while .1 chorus of women -mgs and mark.-, time by clapping 
tin hands. Men and woman danced together on 
occasions, hut as a general rale the Egyptian preferred 
watch the movements of the more graceful sex by 
themselves. Hie women sometimes dancer! naked, to 
show off the grace of their poses and the suppleness of 
l heir muscles ; sometimes they were decked with ribbons 
only . and sometimes they wore transparent dresses made 
of linen of the finest texture. It was not unusual for 
them to carry tambourines and castanets with which to 
leal, lime to their dances. On the other hand, there were 
delicate and sober performances, unaccompanied: by 
music, the paintings show some of the poses to have 
lx-cn exceedingly graceful, and liiere were character 
dances flatted in which the figures must have been 
highly dramatic and artistic. For example, the tableau 
which occurs in one dance, and is called " Hie Wind,” 
shows two nf the danring-girk bent back like reeds when 
the wind blows upon them, while a third figure stands 
over them in pro Lection, a« though symbolising the 
immovable rocks, 

But mure usually the merry mood of the Egyptian 
asserted itself, as it sn often does at the present day. in a 
demand fur something approaching nearer to buffoonery, 
Hif dancers whiilr-d one -mother about in the wildest 
manner, often tumbling lurad over heels on the floor. A 
trir 1 k, attended apparently with success, consisted in the 
attempt hy the dancers to balance the body upon the head 
vrithmit tile Support of the amis. This buffoonery was 
Jiighlv appreciated by die audience which witnessed it ; 
and the banqueting room must have Iwen full of the noise 
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of riotous mirth. One cannot, indeed, regard a fcslst as 
pomptnib ot Ecilmm at which An lianging of the lambnur- 
ines and the dick of castanets vird with the flatter of the 
disht* and flie laughter of the guests in creating a general 
hullabaloo* Let those state who wilt that the Egyptian 
was a gloomy Individ mil, but first let them not fail to 
observe that same Egyptian trying to stand upon his bead 
amidst list roars ol laughter of ills friends 

Dancing as a religious ceremony is to Ut found in many 
primitive counirie* and in Egypt it exists aL the pr^nt 
clay in more than one form. In the days of the Pharaohs 
if vvsLs customary to institute dancesr in honoured some of 
die gods, more especially those deities- who-,*: conceim 
were earthly—that h to say, those connected witii love, 
joy, birth, death, fertility, reproduction, and so on ft 
will be remembered how David danced before the ark of 
the Lord, and how his ancestors danced in honour of the 
lgI dim calf. In Egypt the king was wont to dance before 
the great god llin of the crops, and at harvest-time die 
pea*ajsbi performed iitcir thanksgiving before the figures 
of Min in this manner H&ihor mid B.^t the two great 
godde^.-s of pleasure, w*re worshipped in the dance 
Hathur was mbtre^ of sports and dancing; and patron 
of amustmcnHaiid mirth jov and pleasure, beauty and 
Iovl- ■ and in regard to the happy temperament of the 
Egyptians, ir vs ^ignihamt that dvia goddess was held in 
the highest esteem throughout the history of the nation* 

Bast was honoured by a festival which for merriment 
and frivolity could not well be frqualktL Hie festival 
took place at Buhasths, and is described by Herodotus in 
the following words ■— 

" Tlii.ii is the natijft ol ih* ceremony on iht way to Bcbastis. 
They go try \wi.-r cibe) imisiiTEJiis bcum aje crowdi;d wills ptrreonj 
oi Ljoth sexti. I Hiring tins voyage ar virja.1 vkiiiilji strike tbc 
some- men play the Itutc. ihv. re=? tins in ^ 4 n ■ J cJspiuitg 
tlseil luuscla. Am tJusy paw j.r.ir 4 I TW1I tl|*y Li;*- L^l cl|MC 

to liie Ifcicik. Some of the wwum continu*: toeing jnij pki- 1 he 
iiytul-ah , otiimo} mu Us Intig .i:. they can, ?nd utur rowing 
jflSta agabist the people of iln> t*jwn T who begin to dnirtc. ubile the 
lorm^r pciEL up ikcir dothe* before them m :i liCEjisng roanner. 
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cd -it l iuhi tia, they celcbraiT the st| eji l ^criJliicuig 
* gtua 1 a timber of victims. ami on thsti occasion & gfnnlut 
^aniptirm u( iv im t4kcs place ihati daring tike wbote oi th* year ai 

AL ill is festival of Biist :a3l the persons taking part in 
tlte cedcbntiioits must have bw.ime intoxicated, Tile 
Egyptians were always given to wint-drinking, and 
Atlitmn!iL> goes so far to say that they were a nation 
,tddkud to systematic bUemperaiice, The same writer 
on the authority of HcMllihcils, States that the vine was 
cultivated ifi the Nile Valley at a date earlier than that at 
which it was first grown by any other people; and it is to 
this circumstance that Dion attributes the Egyptian's 
love of wine. Strabo and other writers speak of the wines 
of Egypt .ii Urjidg particulnrh' good, and various kinds 
emanating from different localities are mentioned. The 
winez madr from grapes were of the red and white 
variate* ; hot liters were abo fruit win *•=?.. made from 
pomegranates and ether fruits* In the list of offerings 
inscribed on the walls of trmpk - and tombs one sees a 
I nge numfxri7r varieties recorded—wines from the nonli, 
wiiit:* from the south p wines provincial, and wines 
foreign. Beer made of barley, was abo dmnk very 
largely b and this beverage is heart ily commended by the 
early writers. Indeed, the wine and beer-bibber was 
so common an offender against tin dig^ruty- of the nation, 
tluit every moralist who arose had a wood to s.iy against 
hmt. Thus, for example, in the maxims of Ani one finds 
the moryibit writing :— 

lit? 3tipul thysclt in n foetarhiausc. An evil diLrig out word* 
i^pc-nM tv- filming from thy mouth wliuii Llnju dottf not knew 
Uiat they have beta Adiil by Uwa When iiif>u hlbt thy Imiba 
*\h hr._-iu.£i wnd oobwdy pvesi the* a load Thy comraji^; ui 
rfnnk stauti up, ^yitag A way with this drtmktuj man 1 Kl 

I he less thoughtful members of society, however, con¬ 
sidered drunkenness as a very good joke, and even went 
so far as Lo portray it in ihdr tomb decorations. One 
^ees men carried hooir from the least across the shoulder-* 
cf three of iJicir companions, or ignuimniously hauled out 
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of the house by their ankle- and the Banff of th*-ir neck. 
In tiie tomb of Paheri at El Kab women art represented at 
a feast, and sa-ap* of their conversion are recorded, 
such, for instance, a? dl Give nit eighteen cup^ of wine;, 
for i should love to drink to drunkenness my insidt h ^ 
dry :ls straw " lliere Eire actually representations of 
women overcome with nausea through immoderate dnnk- 
mg. and being attended by servants who have hasternal 
with basins to Eheir nsri.sktnt e. in another tomb-pain im_,. 
a drunken man Is seen to have fallen against one of the 
delicate pillars of ihr pavilion with *udi force tlun it has 
toppled over, to the dismay of the guests around. 

In the light of such scenes as these one may picture the 
life of an Egyptian in the elder days as being not a little 
depraved One sees die non in their gaudy raiment, and 
the wom^i luxuriously clothed, staining their gWon sits 
with the wine spill from die drinking bowls as their 
hands shake with their drunken laughter : and the vision 
id Egyptian Liokmuiiy is sriEE further banished at die 
sight. I t b only ttxi obvious that a land of laughter and 
jcsl F feasting md oaroust-. muit be situated too near a 
Pompeian volcano to be capable -f cndunmci and the 
inhabitants Suo purjiOSGie&s in their movements to avoid 
at sonw: time or other running into die paths of burning 
lava. The people of Egypt went merrily through the 
radiant valltj in which they lived, employing ail that the 
gods had given them—not only the green palms, the 
thousand birds, the blue sky, die hearty wind, die river 
and its reflections, but also the luxuries of then civilisation 
— to make for ihemselve* a frail feast of happiness. And 
when the last flowers, tin. latent empty drinking-cup. fell to 
die ground nothing P.maimvj to thstt but that - . hi-, a 
drunken night of disgrace which hi si locks one at * Im j end 
of dynnsik history* and which inevitably U d to the fail of 
the nation. Christian asceticism came as the natural 
reaction and Mohammedan strictness followed in due 
course and it required the force nf both these movements 
to put strength and health into the- people once more. 
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One need not dwell however, on this aspect of the 
Egyptian temperament- It b more pleasing, and as 
pertinent to the argument, to follow die old lord- o! the 
Nile into the isunshinr once more, and to glance for a 
moment at thdr sports. Hunting wa ,“5 a pleasure to them, 
tn which they indulge! at every op j^rt unity* One sees 
representations of this with great ir<.qmmcy upon the 
walb of the tombs. A man will be -hown standing in a 
u.\j\ boat which has been pushed in amongst the waving 
papyrus A boomerang h In his hand, and hb wife by 3 iis 
side helps him to locate the wild duck, so that he may 
penetrate within throwing-dbtancc of the birds before 
they rise. Presently up they go with a whir, and the 
boomerang chiims ii* victims : while all mannei of snuiilcr 
birds dart amidst the rc^ds, and gaudy butterflies pa*^ 
startled overhaul. Again one the hunter galloping 
in liis chariot over the hard sand of the desert, shooting 
Ms. :LiTi>vvs :a the gazelle- its he goes. Ur yet again with his 
dogs lie L' bluAvn in pursuit of the lung-eared Egyptian 
Mire, or of some other creature of the desert. WTien not 
ilius engaged he may be seen excitedly watching a bull¬ 
fight, or eagerly judging the merits of rival wrestlers, 
boxers, and fencers. One may follow him later into the 
seclusion of his garden, where, surrounded by a wealth 
or trees and tlowers, he plays draughts with his friends, 
romps with Ills children, or fbhes in hb artificial pond, 

Tliere ls much evidvtife of this natur*: to show that the 
Eev ptian was as an uh given to these healthy amusements 
as lie w.i- to lilt mirth nf the feast. Josephus slate* that 
tin Egyptians were a people addicted io ple^un and 
the evidence brought together in the foregoing pages 
shows that his statement is to Ik- confirmed, In sincere 
joy of living they surpassed any other nation of the ancient 
world. Life was a thing of such delight to the Egyptian, 
that he shrank equally from losing it himself and from 
taking at from another. His prayer was that he might 
live to be a centcnaiian In ^pite of the* many wars oi tM- 
Egyptian*. there was less tmnetea^axy bloodshed in the 
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Nik Valley than in any other country which called itself 
dviiisetL Death was as terrible to them as it was mcvit^ 
able, and the constant advice ol the thinker was that the 
living -should nrnki: the of their life. Wh??n a king 
din], it tats 5 »aid ilrnt Fr he went forth to heaven having 
spent life in happiness," or that ** he rented after life, 
having completed hb years in happiness/' It is true 
that the Egyptians wished to picture die aftex-hfe as one 
of continuous joy. One sees representations of a mank 
soid seated in the shade of the fruit-* r<ec$ of the Under¬ 
world. while birds sing in the brandies above him, and a 
lake of cool water lies before him ; but they seem&d to 
knyw H that this was too pleasant a picture to he a real one, 
A woman, the wife ol the high priest, Jolt upon her tomb* 
atone the following inscription, addressed to her husband: 

" O, broths. butbaru), friant," »hr e^js, " thy clestre to drink 
and to eat has iioteeasc-J_ Tlitrcfons be drunken, enjoy the Jove 
nf rioincn—omits holiday. FoLkiiW thy iitsirc by jnd bv 

diiy. Put not cue within thy heart Lo* am siot th&s the 
y&ar% of thy Life upon e&rth 1 For m tut the UndenvoriiL it b a 
land slumtw and hatvy d ar k eh ; 1 n H it rc&tiiag-plsicc- tr*r throe 
who have passed within. Each skepeth tb*r* ht lii* ^ roam 
they ndver to »e ihair folkm** they behold cot tneir 

hwi nor their icoiJien. their Ennui is carL'lL^ oi Lkshr wives itod 
children.* 

She knows that she will be too deeply steeped in the 
stupor of the Underworld to remember her husband, and 
unselfishly she urges Mm to continue to be happy after the 
manner of his nation. Then, in a passage which rings 
dowm the years m its terrible beauty, she tdb o! her utter 
despair, lying m tlic gloomy Underworld, suffocated with 
the mummy bandages, and craving for the light, the 
laughter, and the coolness o! the day, 

" Th* water ut Uf#/ k she enen ^ with winch nvnry mouth Is 
snots tciiod. Is Cftmipiirrn to rar, the warn that hi by me ccunrptmth 
ms?. 1 know not whest to do since 1 eaicn into this volley* Give 
FuMiuR 'ffltcr ; «y to me. Water shah not ceasoto ^brought 
Ti.i thet ^ I urn (uy fao: to tin? north wiml upon tbr >rd^ oi '.kt 
V rrily tliti* 3tall fny heart be cooled and refreshed frorn 
ila pain." 
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It is, however, the glory of life T rather than tile horror of 
death which h tile dominant note in lU. inscription and 
reliefs. The scenes in the tomb decorations t-sem to cry 
out for very joy. Thu .mist has imprisoned in his 
representations as much sheer harpim-?* us was. ever 
infused into cold stone. One sees there the gazelle leaping 
over the hills as the sun rises, the birds flapping their 
wings and singing, the wild duck rising from the marshes, 
and the butterflies flashing overhead. The fundamental 
joy of living—the gaiety oi life which the human being 
may feel in common w ith the animals— is shown in these 
scenes as clearly as is the merriment in the representations 
of feasts and dancing. In these paintings and reliefs 
one finds an exact ii lust ration to the joyful exhortation of 
the Psalmist as he cries. “ let the heavens rejoice, and lei 
the earth be glad ; let the fields be joyful, and 

■all timt is therein." In a land where, to quote one of 
their own poems, " the tanks ate full of water and the 
earth overflows with love." where " the cool north wind " 
blows merrily over the fields, and the sun never ceases 
to si line, it would be a remarkable phenomenon if the 
ancient Egyptians had not developed the sanguine 
temperament. Tlu; foregoing pages have shown diem 
at their leasts, In their daily occupations, and hj their 
sports, and the reader will find that it is not difficult to 
describe them, in die borrowed words of the old geo¬ 
grapher, as a people always gay and never-ceasingly 
" fond of dancing and red wine." 



CHAPTER VH 


EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT 

Theef came to the camp of *1 certain professor, who was 
engaged in ex caviling the mint of an ancient Egyptian 
city; a young and fmihk^y-iii tired Englishman, whose 
thirst lor dramatic adventure had led imu to offer Ids 
sendees as an unpaid assistant digger. This immaculate 
personage had read in novels and tales many an account 
of the wonders which the spade of the excavator could 
reveal, and tie firmly believed that il was only necessary 
to set a J njggcr to dig a little halt in the ground to 
open the way to the treasuries of the Pharaohs, Gold, 
silver, anil precious gleamed before him, in bis 

iinagiiiativiti, as he hurried along subterranean passages. 
to the vaults of lung-dead king-. He expected to slide 
upon die seat of his very well-made breeches down the 
staircase of die mined palace which lie had entered by 
way of the skylight, and to find himself. at the bottom, in 
the presence of the bejewelled dead. In the intervals 
between such experiences he was of opinion that a little 
quiet gazelle shooting would agreeably fill in the swiftly 
passing hours ; and at the aid of tiir season's work lie 
pictured lumsoil returning to the bosom of his family 
with such a talc to tell that every ear would be opened 
to him. 

On his arrival at the camp he was conducted to the site 
of his fmurv labour? + and his horrified gaze was directed 
ovcj a [.irgi; area of mud-pi e + knet'deep in which a few 
bedraggled natives flushed their way downwards. After 
three weeks’ Work on this distressing sire, the professor 
announced that he had managed to trace through the 
mud the outline of the palace walls, once the feature of 
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the city, mid tli.il the work here might now be regarded 
as finished. He was then conducted to a desolate spot in 
the desert, and until the da3 T on which he lU-d back 10 
England he was kept to the monotonous task of super¬ 
intending A gang of natives whose sole business it was to 
dig a very large hole in the sand, day after day and week 
after week. 

It is. however, sometimes the fortune of the excavator 
to make a discovery which almost rivals in dramatic 
interest the tales of his youth Such an experience fell 
to the lot of Emil Bragsdt Posliu when he was lowered 
into an ancient tomb and found himsell face to face with 
a score of the Pharaohs of Egypt. each lying in his coffin . 
or when Howard barter and Lord Carnarvon climbed into 
the tomb of Tutaiikliamen, and saw before (hem the 
glorious funeral paraphernalia of the Pharaoh : or again, 
when Monsieur de Morgan discovered the great mass of 
royal jewels in one of the pyramids at Bachr,ur. But such 
finds can be counted on the fingers, and more often an ex- 
cava non is a fruitless drudgery. Moreover, the life of a 
digger is not always a pleasant one. 

It will perhaps be of interest to the reader of romances 
to illustrate the alxrve remarks by the narration of some 
of my own experiences ; but tlu*re arc only a few interest¬ 
ing and unusual episodes in which I have had the pecu¬ 
liarly good fortune to be an actor. There will probably 
be some drama to be felt in the account of the more 
important discoveries {for there certainly is 10 the 
antiquarian himself); but it should be pointed out that 
the interest of these rare finds pales before die description 
which many of us have heard, of how the archaeologists of 
a past century discovered the body of Charlemagne clad 
In Ins royal robes and seated upon his throne—which , by 
the way, is quite untrue. In spite of all that is said to the 
contrary. truth b seldom stranger than fiction; and the 
reader who desires to be told of the discovery of buried 
cities whose streets are paved with gold should take 
warning in time and return at once to his novels. 
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H tku dawning interest of the reader has now been 
thoroughly coded by these words, it may bo presumed 
that it will be utterly annihilated by the following narra- 
tion of my first fruit less excavation ; and thus one: will be 
able to continue the story with the relieved 
that nobody is attending. 

In th t capacity of actant to Probr^or Flinders Petrie, 
\ was set. many years ago, to the last uf excavating a 
supposed royal cemetery in the desert behind the ancient 
city of A by das, in Upper Egypt, Two mounds 
first attacked ; and after many weeks of work in digging 
through tin- sand, the superstructure of two great tombs 
was bared. Ip the case of the first of these several fine 
plages of good masonry were cleared* and at last the 
buna! chamber was reached. In the huge sarcophagus 
winch was there found great hopes were entertained, that 
the body and tew^kfediigs of tht dead prince would 
be discovered ; but when at List the interior was laid 
bare the solitary articR found was a copy of u French 
newspajjer loft behind by tile Lust, and equally disgusted* 
excavator. The second tomb defied tht- moat ardent 
exploration, and failed to show any traces of a bund. 
Hie mystery was at last solved by Professor Feme, who, 
with im usual keen perception, soon came to the con¬ 
clusion that the whole tomb was a dummy, built soMy 
to hide an enormous mass of rock chipping^ th* presence 
of which had been a puzzle fur some time. These mason's 
drippings were evidently the output from some large 
cutting in the rock, and it become apparent that there 
must b* a great rock tomb in the ndghbourhuod* Trial 
trenches in the vicinity presently revealed the existence 
of a lung wall, which, hiring followed in either direction* 
proved to be the boundary of a vast court or enclosure 
built upon the desert at die foot of a conspicuous cliff. 
A ramp led up to the entrance; but as it was slightly 
askew and pointed to tin: sou them end of tin? enclosure, it 
was supposed that the rock tomb* which presumably ran 
into the chE from somcwlm* inside this area, was situated 
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at that end. The next few weeks were occupied in the 
tedious task of probing ths? sand hereabouts, and at 
length m fearing it away ohugethisr down to the surface 
of the underlying rock. Nothing was found, however : 
and sadly we turned to thv exact middle of die court, and 
begun to work slowly to the foot of the cliff* Here, in 
the very middle of the back waU, a pillared chamber was 
found, and it seemed cert din that the entrance to the 
tomb would now be discovered. 

The best men were placed to dig out this chamber, and 
the excavator—it was many years ago—went about Ids 
work with the weight of fame upon his shoulders and an 
expression of in teri sc mystery upon his sorely sun-scordicd 
face. How dearly memory recalls the letter home that 
week, lp We are on tlic ^ve of a great discovery 11 ; and 
how vividly rise* the picture of the baking desert sand 
into which the sweating workmen were slowly digging 
their way ! But our hopes were short dived, for it very 
soon became apparent that there was no tomb entrance 
in this- part uf the enclosure. There remained Hie north 
end of the area, and cm to lids all the available men were 
turned. Deeper and deeper they dug liitir way* until 
the mound' of sand thrown out formed, as it were, the 
lip of a great crater At last some forty or fifty feet 
dm™, the underlying ruck was struck, and presently the 
mouth of a great shaft was exposed leading down into 
the bowds of tin; earth. The royal tomb had at last been 
discovered, and it only remained to effect an entrance. 
The days were now- filled with excitement, and, the 
thoughts being concentrated tm the question of the 
identity of the royal occupant uf the tomb, it was soon 
fixed in our minds that wc were about to enter the burial- 
place of no less a personage than slur great Pharaoh 
Scuiisert III (SesostrisJ, die same king whose jewels were 
found at D&chour. 

On* evening, just after I had kft the work* the men 
came down to the distant camp to say that die last 
barrier was now reached and that an entrance could be 
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fcffreted at nnct. In the pile tight of the moan therefore. 
1 liasiem-d back to the desert with a few trusted tnen. 
As. we walked afangj one of these natives very cheerfully 
remaiked that wt should all probably get uur throats 
iait. as ihe bngands of the neighbourhood had got wind 
of the discovery, and were sun to attempt to enter die 
tomb that night. With this pleasing prospect before m 
we walked with some caution over tJtt silent desert. 
Elaclling tire mound of sand wliich snnoimded our 
excavation, we crept to the top and peeped over into the 
crater. At once we ulucrved a dmi light below ik. and 
almost immedhtdy an agitated bur polite voice from tire 
opposite mound railed out in Arabic " Go away, mister. 
We have all got guns." Tins remark was folia wed by 
a shot which whistled past me ; and therewith I slid down 
the lull once more, and heartily wished myself safe in my 
bed Our party thru spread round the crater, and at 
a given word we proposed to rush the place. Em the 
enemy was too quick for us, and after the briefest soira- 
mage, and the * xchanging of a harmless shot or two, we 
found ourselves in possession of the trimb, and were able 
to pretend that we were not A bit frightened. 

Ihvn into the dark depths of the shaft we descended, 
and ascertained that the robbers had not effected an 
entrains A long night watch followed, and ihe next day 
we had the satisfaction of arresting some of (he criminals. 
The tomb was found ro penetrate several hundred feet 
into the cliff and at the end of the long and beautifully 
worked passage Hit great royal sarcophagus was found— 
empty I So ended a very strenuous season's work. 

If the exponent:; s of a digger in Professor Petrie's camp 
are to be regarded as typical, they will probably serve to 
damp the «dmir of eager young gentlemen in sesuth of 
am ii-ni Egyptian treasure. Cine lives in a bare tittle hut 
constructed of mud. and roofed with cornstalk* or corm- 
gaKd ir<»ti ; and if by chance 111 fro happens tu bo a 
rain storm, as there was when I was a member of the 
community, one may watch the frail building gently 
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subside in a liquid stream upon one's bwi and books. 
Fur seven days in the week one's work continues, and it 
is only to tin- real enthusiast that that work is nut monot¬ 
onous and tiresome. 

A few years later it fell to my lot to excavate for the 
Government the funeral temple of TLutmusis III at 
Thebes, and a fairly large sum was spent upon the under¬ 
taking. Although the site was most promising m appear¬ 
ance. a, couple of months' work brought to light hardly a 
single object of importance, whereas exactly similar -dtc-s 
in the same neighbourhood Imd produced inscriptions of 
the greatest value. Many years ago Lord Carnarvon 
began his work upon a site of my own selection. the net 
result of which, after six weeks' labour, was r me muinimhed 
cat 1 To sit over the work day after day. as did that 
TXitic-nt excavator, then new to this sort of adventure, 
with the flies burring around his face and the sun b la zing 
down upon him from a relentless skv was hardly a 
pleasurable task : and to watch the clouds of dust go up 
from the tip-heap, where tons of unprofitable rubbish 
rolled down the hillside all day long, was an occupation 
for the damned. Yet that is excavating as it is usually 
found Lo be. 

Now let us consider the other side of the story. In the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebe* excavations 
were conducted for some years at the expense of Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis, of Newport. Rhode Island, by special 
arrangement with the Department of Antiquities Of the 
Egyptian Government; and as the representative of that 
Department I had to supervise the work. The findim. of 
the tomb of \ uaa and Tuau during these excavations 
was an event only eclipsed bv Lord Carnarvon’s tv* ait 
discovery, and one which came somewhere near to the 
standard of romance set by the novelists, Yuaa and Turin 
were the parents of Queen Tiy. the discovery of whose 
tomb is recorded in the next chapter. When the entrance 
of their turub was cleared a flight of steps was exposed, 
leading down to a passage blocked by a wall of loose 
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stones tn the top right hand comer a small hole, large 
cjii.iUEjh l.i admit a. man. Imd bcih fliftfe in .cu> m :jr; 
and through Ihis wi' t:oukI look, down into a dark parage. 
As it was too late in the day to enter at once* wc postponed 
that exciting txperknee until the morrow* -inti some 
police were n*m for to guard the entrance during the 
night f had slept the previous night over ihi\ mouth, 
and there was now no possibility of leaving the place for 
several more nights, so a tough camp was formed on the 
spot- 

Hcre ! settled myself down for the Jong watch, and 
speculated on the events of the next morning, when Mr. 
Davis and one or two ivdl-known Egyptologists were to 
com* 1 lo die valley to be presettt at die opening of the 
sepulchre. Presently, in the silent darkness, a slight 
noise was heard on the hillside, and immediately the 
clraik-nge of the sentry rang out. Thb was answerod by 
a distant rail, and after some moments of alertness on our 
p 2 irE we observed two figures ^ppraadsing tis. These, to 
my surprise, proved to be a welLknown American artist 
and his wife, who had obviously com* on the expectation 
that trouble was ahead ; but though in this they were 
destined to sutler disappointment stilt, out of respect for 
the absolute unconcern of both visitors, it may be men¬ 
tioned that the mouth of a lonely tomb already said by 
native rumour to contain in calculable w*a!ih Is hot 
perhaps the safest place in the world. Here, then, on 
a levd patch of rock wr three Jay down and dipt fitfully 
until the dawn. Soots after breakfast the wall at the 
mouth of the tomb wa* pulled down, and the party passed 
into the tow passage which doped down to the burial 
chamber At the bottom of this passage there was a 
second wall blocking the way : but when u few layers had 
been taken off the top wo were abk to climb, one by one, 
into the chamber. 

Imagine euiering 4 town house whidi had been dosed 
for the summer . imagine the stuffy mom, the stiff, silent 
1 Mr. axuA Mim, J wpb Smith. 
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appearance of the furniture, tlie feeling that some ghostly 
occupants of the vacant chairs have just been disturbed, 
the desire to Lhrow open die windows lo let life into the 
tooth once more. That was perhaps the first sensation as 
wc stood, really dumbfounded, and stared around at the 
rdics of the life of over three thousand years ago all of 
trluti were as new almost as when they graced the palace 
of Prince Tuna. Three arm-chairs were perhaps the first 
objects to attract the attention ; beautiful carved wooden 
chairs, decorated with gold. Belonging to one of these 
was a pilbw made of down and covered with linen It 
wai 30 perfectly preserved that one might have *at upon 
it or tossed it from this chair to that without doing it 
Mere writ fine alabaster vases* and in one of 
these we were startled to find a liquid tike honey or 
syrup, still unsoiidiikd by time Boxes of exquisite 
workmanship stood in various parts of the room, seme 
resting on delicately wrought legs. Now the eve was 
directed to a wicker trunk fitted with frays and par¬ 
titions. and ventilated with little apertures, since the 
scents were doubtless strong Two most comfortable 
Ixds were to be observed, fitted with springy string 
mattresses and decorat id with charming design* in gold 
There m the Jar comer, placed upon the top « 3 f.. n imit*r 
ot large white jars, srood the light chariot which Yuan had 
owiwd in his lifetime. In all directions stood objects 
glrtuimvr with gold nnduihd by ,1 speck of dim, and one 
looked from one article to another with the h-dine that 
tlic entire human conception of Time was wrong These 
were the things of yesterday, of a year or so ago, \VTiv 
liere were meats prepared for the feasts in the Index' 
ivorkl; here wive Yuan's favourite joints, each neatly 
placrd in a wooden box as though for a journey. Here 
was his stafi, and here were his sandals—a. new pair and 
an old. In another comer there stood the magical figures 
by the power of which the prince wtls to makt his wav 
through Hades, The words of the mystical " Ch.mrer of 
the Flame “ and of the “ Chapter of the Magical Fi-mre 
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of tin: North Wall *' were inscribed upon them ; And upon 
a great roll of papyrus twenty-two yardb tit length other 
efficacious prayers were written. 

But though die eves passed from object to object, they 
ever returned to the two lidless gilded coffins in which the 
owners of this room uf the dead lav as though peacefully 
sleeping First above Yuan, and then above his wilt the 
ck-ctric l ami* wen? held, and as one looked down into 
their quiet fads? (from which the bandages had been 
removed by some ancient robber), there was almost the 
feeling that they would presently open thdr eyes and 
blink a: I he light. The stem features of the old man 
commanded oiit'^ attention, and again and again our gaze 
was turned from iiiis mass of wealth to this tittuping figure 
in whose honour it had been placed here. 

At last Mr returned to the surface to allow the thoughts 
opportunity to collect themselves and the pulses time to 
quiet dow n, for. even id the most unemotional a discovery 
of thw kind, bringing one into tin: very presence of the 
past, has really an unsttadying effect. Then once more 
Mr dfiscrmded, and made the preliminary arrangements 
for the cataloguing of the antiquities. It was now dial 
the real work began, and, once the excitement was passed, 
tin.re was a monotony of labour to be faced which put 
a very considerable strain on the powers of all concerned. 
The hot (Lays when one sweated over the heavy packing- 
cases, and the bitterly cold nights when one lay at the 
mouth of the tuiub under the stars, dragged on for many 
a week ; and when at last the long train uf boxes was 
carried down to the Nil? tn *ow/c for the Cairo Museum, 
it was with a sigh of relief that i returned to my regular 
work. 

This, of entire, was a very exceptional discovery. 
We afterwards made other great finds, but to me they 
did not equal in -dramatic interest the discovery just 
recorded Even in this royal valley, however, there is 
much drudgery to be faced, and for a large part of the 
season's work it is the excavator's business to mm over 
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endless masses of rock chipping?, and to dig huge holts 
which vc no interest lor the patient digger. Some¬ 
times the mouth of a tomb is bared, and is entered with 
the profoundr?t hopes, which are at once dashed by the 
sudden abrupt emling of the cutting a few yards from the 
surface. At other times a tomb-chamber j$ readied and 
is found to he absolutely empty. 

At another part of fhehes, the well-known Italian 
Egyptologist, Professor Schiaparelli, had excavated for 
a number of years without finding anything of much 
importance, when suddenly one fine day he struck the 
mouth of a large tomb which was evidently intact. J was 
at once informed of the discovery, and proceeded to the 
Spot 3 - quickly as possible. He; mouth o! (he tomb was 
approached down a flight of steep, rough steps, still half- 
choked with d&ris. At the bottom of this the entrance 
of a passage running into the hillside was blocked by a 
wall of rough stones. .After photographing and removing 
this, we found ourselves in a long, low tunnel, blocked by 
a second wall a few yards ahead. Both these walls were 
intact, and we realised that we were about to see what 
probably no living man had ever seen before : the abso¬ 
lutely uitact remains of a rich Theban of the Imperial 
Age—i.e., about 1200 or 1300 DC When this second 
wall was taken down we passed into a carefully cut passage 
high enough to permit of our standing upright- 

At the end of this passage a plain wooden door barred 
our progress. The wood retained the light colour of 
fresh deal, and looked for all the world as though it had 
been set up but yesterday. A heavy wooden lock, such 
as is used at the present day. held the door fast. A neat 
bronze handle on the side of the door was connected by 
a string to a wooden knob set in the masonry door-post; 
and this string was carefully sealed with a small dab of 
stamped clay. The whole contrivance seemed so modern 
lhat Professor Scluapaidll called to Ills servant fot the 
ki v, who quite seriously replied, " l don't know where it 
is. sir." He tlum thumped the door with his hand to ree 
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whether it would be likely 10 give ; and, is the echoes 
revei berated through the tomb, one fell that the mummy, 
in the darkness beyond, might well think that hi* resur¬ 
rection call Jrnd come. Oul almost expected hint to rise, 
like the dead knights o! Kildare in tin Irish fegetid, and 
to ask. " Is it time ? for the three thousand years which 
his religion had to!d him tv as thi duration of tiis life in 
die tomb was already long past 

Meanwhile «e turned our attention to th> objects which 
stood in ihe passage, having been placed there at the rime 
of tlir flint rah owing to Lke lack of room in the burial- 
chamber. Hen .j vase, rising upon a delicately shaped 
stand, attracted the eye by its beauty of form . and here 
a bedstead caused m to exclaim .it its modem upjKscmc't. 
A pairn-leal sin used by On ancient Egyptians to keep 
the flics off their wines and ungu'jit-,, stood near a now 
empty jar ; and ru-ar by a kisket of dried-up fruit was to 
be seen. TliL, dried fruit gave dir impression that the 
tomb wasperhaps a few monllis old. but there was nothing 
dse to be letiH which suggested thai the objects were even 
as much as a year 0J1I, Li vtes almost impossible to be- 
hevt, and quite impossible to realise. that wc were standing 
where no man had stood for well over three tlmncami 
years ; and that we were actually breathing the air which 
had remained sealed in Lire passage sine.- tlic .indent 
priests had dosed Uic entrance thirteen hundred years 
before Christ. 

ifefure we could proceed Eaj ther. many flashlight photo- 
graphs had i > !.■■ taken and drawings made of' the door- 
way ; and after this a. panel of lire woodwork had to be 
removed with a fretsaw in ortfer that the lock and seal 
might not be damaged. At last, however, this was 
accomplished, uul the way into the tnmb-dtamber was 
ojM Ji Stepping through the frame of die door, we found 
oiwsclvt-. in an iinencuiijbcred portion of tin- floor, while 
around us in all directions stood the funeral furniture, and 
on our Jeft the coffins of the deceased noble and his wile 
kmmvd large. Everything looked new and mukcayed. 
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aud even die order in vriiich the objects were arranged 
suggested 1 litivinc-up done ihai very morning. The 
gravel on the floor wx^ neatly mu nthed, and not a speck 
of dust was anywhere to be observed. Over the large 
out IT '■.'iTin a 7: -II of tin- linen was laid, not rotting and 
falling to pieces like tin doth of medieval times we see 
in oui museums, lull soft and strong like the sheets of otir 
beds. In the t Ifrar space before the coffin stood a wooden 
pedestal in the form nr o miniature loins column. On the 
top of this, resting on three wooden prongs, was a. small 
topper dish, in which were the ashes of incense, and iht* 
little stick used for stirring them. Oik asked oneself in 
bewilderment whether the ashes here, seemingly not 
cold, had truly ceased to glow at a lime when Rome and 
Greece were undreamt of. when Assyria did not exist, 
and when the Exodus of the Children of Israel was yet 
unaccomplished. 

On low tables murid cakes of bread were bid out, not 
cracked and shrivelled, but smooth and brown, with 1 
kind of white-of* egg glaze upon them. < mions and fruit 
were also sprond out ; and the fruit of the dim palm was 
to be seen in plenty. In various parts of the chamber 
there were numerous bronze vessels of dilferent shaped, 
intended for die holding of milk or wine. 

Well supplied with food and drink, the senses of the 
dead man were soothed by a prolusion of flowers, which 
lay withered but not decayed beside tht coffin, and which 
at if,-, time of the funeral must have filled the chamber 
with their sweetness Near the di-onvay stood tui up- 
r:c!i! wooden chest dosed with a lid, Opening this, we 
found it ti> contain the great ctremoniid wig of the 
deceased man, which was suspended from a rail passing 
across tie 1 top of the chest, and hun^ free of the sides md 
bottom. I"he black hair was plaited into hundreds of 

til lie tails, but in size the wig was not unlike tlios.f the 

early eighteenth Century in Europe, Chairs, beds, and 
other pieces of furniture were arranged around the room, 
and at uric side lilt re were a number of small chests and 
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boxes piled up against the w;dl_ We opened one or two 
of and found iiivm to contain delicate little vases nf 

gl^v, and melab wrapped round with rag* to pre¬ 

vent them breaking. These, like everything else in ilia 
tomb, were m^v and fresh, and showed no trace of the 
pacing of the years. 

The coffins, of course, were hidden by the great casing 
in which each rested, and which itself was partly hidden 
by the linen pail. Nothing could bo touched for many 
days until photographs had been taken and records made ; 
and we therefore ret timed through the long passage to 
the light of the day. 

There must have been a Urge number of intact tombs 
to be found when the first modern interest in Egyptian 
antiquities developed : but the market thus created had 
to be supplied, and gangs of illkii Eiiggers made short 
work of the most accessible tomb:-. This illegal araw.- 
tion, of cour^p continues to some extern at the present 
day, in spin- of all precautions, but the results arc becom¬ 
ing less and less proportionate to the labour expended 
and risk taken. A native likes best to do a little quiet 
digging in Ids own back yard and to admit nobody else 
into the business. To illustrate this, 1 may mention a 
tragedy which was brought to my notice a few years ago, 
A certain native discovered the entrance of a tomb in the 
floor of hit stable, and at once proceeded to worm his way 
down ilit tumid, That Was the end of die native. Hi? 
wife, rmdmg that he had not returned two hours or so 
later, went down the newly found tunnel after him. That 
was the end of her also. In turn, three other members of 
the family went down into the darkness, and that was 
the end of them. A native official was then called, and, 
lighting his way with a candle, penetrated down the 
winding passage. The air was ^ foul that he was soon 
obliged Up retreat, hut he slated that he wa^ Just ahte to 
sec in the distance ahead the bodies uf the unfortunate 
peasants, ^dl of whom liad been overcome by what he 
quaintly described as 11 the evil lighting and bail climate." 
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Various attempt* at the rescue of the dead bodies during 
the day and the night having failed, 1 gave orders that this 
t nmh should lx' regarded as their sepulchre, ami that its 
mouth should W sealed up. According to the natives, 
there was evidently a vast hoard ol wealth stored al ihe 
bottom of this tomb, and the would-be robber* had nut 
tlieir death at the hands of the demon in charge of it. 
who had seized each man by the throat as he came down 
the tunnel and had strangled him. 

The Egyptian peasants have a very strong belief in the 
power of such creatures of the spirit world. A native 
who was attempting recently to discover hidden treasure 
in a certain part ol Urn desert, sacrificed a bmb each 
night above tin spot where he believed the treasure to lie, 
in order to propitiate the djin who guarded it. On the 
other hand, however, they have no superstition a* regards 
the sanctity of the ancient dead, and they do not hesitate 
on that ground to rifle die tombs, Thousands of graves 
have been desecrated by these sedtro after treasure, and 
it is very largely the result of this that scientific excava¬ 
tion is often so fmilless nowadays. When an excavator 
states tliat he has discovered a tomb, one rakes it for 
granted that he means a phtmUitw tomb, unless he defi¬ 
nitely says that it was intact, in which case one calls bun 
a lucky r fellow and regards him with green envy. 

Anti thus we come back to my remarks at the beginning 
of tliis chapter, that there is a painful disillusionment 
awaiting the man who ccunc? to dig in Egypt in the hope 
of finding the golden cities of the rhaiaoh* or the be¬ 
jewelled bodies of their dead. 




CHAPTER VIII 

THE TOMB OF TIY AND AKHNATGN" 

In January 1907 the excavations in the Valley of the 
Ttrmbs of the Kings at Thebes, which wen: being con- 
dinted each year under my supervision at the expense of 
.lr, I> 3 vis, brought to light the entrance of a tomb which, 
!? ^fP CaTed to that of a royal personage of 

*« Dynasty. Tlie Valley Ii» behind the cliffs 

whidi form tbc western boundary of Thebes, and is 
approached by a long winding m.id running between the 
™* and fugged hills of the Lybfan desert. Here the 
riuiraohs of the XVIIIth to the XX th Dynasties were 
buried in large sepulchres cut into the sides of die lulls- 
and die excavations had for their object the removal of 
tile dlbrts which had collected at die foot of these hills, in 
Ofdtr that the tombs hidden beneath might be revealed. 
About sixty tombs are now open, v>mc of which were 
a] ready known ta Creek and Roman travellers and 
tht re are palpably nut mon- than two or three still to be 
discovered. 

When this nru tomb-cut ranee was uncovered I was at 
notified, juid proceeded with all despatch to the 
1 v- It was not long before we ■■. ore able to enter the 
toiiib. A rough stairway led down into the hillside, 
bnnpng 113 to the mouth of a passage whidi was entirely 
bloc ked by a wall of built s Km ess. On removing this w all 
Vrv f< ' ,Ir,d ourselves in a small passage, descending at a 
diurp incline to a chamber which could be seen a few 
fj 1 ' i!- UtiKr OIL Distead passage bring free 

tram d.frcK bowser as wc had expected on finding the 
cmrani/e-walimtuct. it was partly illJed with fallen stones 
winch seemed to be the mins of an earlier entrance-wall. 

1A *7 7*!^ af)pw 111 ** Utt mut 
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Ob (op of this heap of stones lay one of the sides of a large 
funeral shrine, almost entirely blotting die 
This shrine, as we later saw, was in die form of a great 
Ttox-tikc sarcophagus, math; of cedar-wood covered with 
and it had been in tend td as .in outer covering ba¬ 
the co(Hn of die deceased person. It was.. Iiowevcr. not 
pm together : three sidti of il were leaning against the 
walls of Lhe burM-diambt r. anti the fourth was here in 
the passage. Either it was never built up, or else it was 
in pTijC'- ss of being taken out of the tomb again when the 
work was .ibanUnncd, 

i i) pass this portion of tie; shrine which lav jn tin- passage 
wit limit doing il damage was no easy matter. Wc could 
not venture to move it. as the wood was rotten; and 
intjcivj, foi over a year it remained in its .,1 iginal position. 
We therefore made a bridge of planks within a few indu-s 
of the low roof and on this wc wriggled ourselves across 
into the unencumbered: passage beyond. In the funeral- 
chamber. besides the other fimtioirs of the shrine, we 
fouiul at one comet a splendid coffin. in tinr usual form of 
a recumbent figure, inlaid in a dazzling manner with rare 
Slones toloun-d glavj The coffin had originally Lain 
wpon a wooden bier, in the form of a lion-legged coulIi ; 
but till, had collapsed and the mummy luul fallen to the 
ground, the lid of the coffin being partly tliroivn off by 
the fall. Thus exposing the head and icet o! the body, 
from witich the bandages had decayed and fallen off. In 
the powerful glare ot the electric light whlcli wc carried, 
the bare skull, with a gulden vulture upon it, could b<- 
isccn protruding from ’hr, remains of the linen bandages 
and from due sheets of flexible gold-foil in which, as we 
afterwards found, tin- whole body was wrapj^tL lire 
imfri pthHt Oh tin.- coffin, the letters of which were made 
of rare stones, gave the titles of Akhnuinn, “the beautiful 
dillEi of the Sun 1 '; but turning to the shrine we found 
other in 1-; trip!ions stating that King Akhnaton had made 
it for his mother, Qii'-n Tty, and thus no immediate reply 
could be given to those at die mouth of the toiuL who 
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called to us to know which of the I’haraolis of Egypt lia J 
been found. 

In a rcces; in the wall above the body there stood four 
alabastvr " canopic " jars, each with a lid exquisitely 
sculptured in l he form of a human head. In another 
comer there was a box containing many little toilet vases 
and utensils of porcelain. A few alabaster vases and other 
objects were lying in various parts of the chamber, 
arranged in some sort of rough order 

Nothing, of course, could vet be touched, altd for 
several days during the lengthy process of photographing 
and recording the content* of the tomb tn situ, no further 
information could he obtained as to the identity of the 
owner of the tomb. The shrine was certainly made for 
Queen Tiy, and so too were the toilet utensils, judging by 
an inscription upon one of them which gave the names of 
Tiy and her husband. King Amcnophis III, the parents of 
Akhnaftm. It was. therefore, not a surprise when a parsing 
doctor declared the much broken bones to b-‘ those of a 
woman—that is to say, those of Queen Tiy; For reasons 
which wUlpresently*become apparent, It had been difficult 
to believe that Akhnaton could have been buried in t bi* 
Valley, and one was very ready to suppose that the coffin 
bearing his name had but bees given by him to hb mother. 

The important discovery was now announced, and 
caused considerable interest md excitement. At the end 
of the winter the various archaeologists departed to their 
several countries, and it fell to me to despatch the 
antiquities to the Cairo Museums, and to send the bones, 
soaked in w:jjs lt> prevent their breakage, to Dr. Elliot 
Smith. to be examined by that eminent authority , 1 1 may 
be imagined that my surprise was considerable when I 
received i letter from him reading — " Are you sure that the 
bones you sent rue are those which were found in the tomb? 
Instead of the bones of an old woman, you have sent mo 
those of li young man. Surely there is some mistake." 

There was, however, no mistake. Dr, Elliot Smith later 
inf tamed me that the bones were those of a young man 
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of about thirty years of age, und at first this description 
did not seem to tally with that of Akhnaton, who was 
always thought to have been a man of middle age But 
there is now no possibility of doubt that the coffin and 
mummy were those of this extraordinary Pharaoh, al¬ 
though tlie tomb and funeral furniture belonged to Qurc'n 
Tiy. Dr. Elliot Smith s decision was, of course, somewhat 
disconcerting to tho$e who had written of the mortal 
remains of the great Queen; hut, it b difficult to speak of 
Tiy without also referring to her famous $on Akhnaton, 
and in these articles he had received full mention. 

About the year b.c. 1500 the throne of Egypt fell to the 
young brother of Queen Hatshepsut L Thutmosis HI, and 
under his vigorous rule the country rose to a height of 
power never ^ain equalled. Amenophis II succeeded 
to an empire which extended from the Sudan to the 
Euphrates and to the Greek Islands ; and when he died lie 
left these great possessions almost intact to lm s j m, 
Thutoosb IV S the grandfather of Akhrmton. If is 
important to notice die chronology of this period. The 
mummy of Thutmir^b IV has been shown by Dt. Elliot 
Smith to be that of a man of not more than twenty-sbe 
years of age ; but we know that his son Amcnophis III 
was old enough to hunt lions at about the time of Ills 
father's death, and that he was already married to Queen 
Tiy a year later. Tims one must suppose that Thutmusis 
IV was a father at the age of thirteen or fourteen, and 
that Amenophis ML was married to Tiy at about the 
same age. The wife of Thutmods IV was probably a 
Syrian princess, and it must have been during her regency 
that Amcnophis III married Tiy s who was not of royal 
blond, Amrnophb and Tiy introduced into Egypt the 
luxuries of Asia; and during their brilliant reign die Nile 
Valley was mote open to Syrian influence than it had 
ever been before. The language of Babylon was perhaps 
the Court tongue, and the correspondence was written in 
cuneiform instead ol in the hicmric script of Egypt, 
Amenophb III, as has been said, was probably partly 
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Asiatic : and (Jitre is perhaps, some reason to suppose 
♦liat Yuaa the futh+'t of Queen Tiy. wi; Also a Syrian. 
One Jut, therefore, t-". picture the Egyptian Court at this 
time as being saturated with foreign ideas, which clashed 
with those of the orthodox Egyptians. 

Queen Tjy bore several children to the King : hut it was 
not until they had reigned over twenty wars that a son 
and heii was Itorn. whom they named Arttcuophis, that 
being changed later to Akhimton, Li i- probable that he 
first saw the light in the royal palace at Thebes, which 
wv.m situated on the edge of the desert .it the foot of the 
Western hills It was an extensive anti roomy structure 
lightly built and gaily dreonUed, The ceiling and pave¬ 
ments of its hails were fantastically pointed with scenes 
of animal lifer wild cattle run through teedy swamps 
beneath one’s feet, and many-coloured lish swam in the 
water ; while overhead flights of pigeons, wliitc against 
a blue shy, passed across the hall, and the wild duck 
hastened towards the open c&scmcn ts. Through curtained 
doorways one might obtain glimpses of a garden planted 
with flowers foreign to Egypt ; and on the j-ast of the 
palace tlie King had mad* a great pleasure-lake for the 
Queen Mimmmhii by die trees oi Asia, Here, floating 
in her golden barge. which was named Atan-glai tit, the 
Queen might look westwards over the tree-tops to the 
splendid the ban hills towering above the palace, and 
eastwards to the green valley of the Kile and the three 
great limestone hills beyond, Amcnopkis Lll has been 
rightly cu.I 1 l ‘<1 the ‘ Magnificent," and one may we I 
Inv( that ni? sou AkhnntoTi was bom the und o 
music and u> th< dink of golden wine-cups, Fragment i 
of count less thousand* ot wine-jars ami blur faience 
drinking vessels have been found in the ruins of dir 
palace, and cun temporary object- and paintings show 
us some of the i\<[ni*Jtely wtotight bowls of gold and 
silver which must have graced the royal tables, and the 
charming roiict m-iisi!:- winch were to Lk: found in the 
sleeping apartments 
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While the luxurious Court rejoiced at the birth of this 
Egypto-Asiatic prince, one feds that tilt ancient pri^t- 
h<u:tl of Amon-Ka must have stood a Id if, and must have 
louited ask ance at the baby who was destined one day to he 
their master* This priesthood was perhaps the proudest 
aiul most conservative community which coma-native 
Egypt ev, r produced. It demanded implicit obedience to 
its stiff and undent conventions, and it refused to recog¬ 
nise the growing tendency towards religious speculation* 
One of the great gods of Syria was A ton, the god of the 
sun : and his recognition at the Theban Court was a 
source of constant irritation to the ministers of A men -Ha 

Probably they would have taken stronger measures to 
resist this foreign god had it not been for the fact that 
Aturn of Heliopolis, an ancient god of Egypt, was on the 
one hand closely akin to lia. the associated deity with 
Araou, and on the other hand to A ton of Syria* Thus 
Attm migh t tie regarded merely as another name for Ra or 
Amnn-Ka, but the danger to the old regime, lay in the fact 
that with the worship of A ton there went a certain amount 
of free-thought. The sun and its warm rays were the 
heritage of all mankind; and the speculative mind of the 
Asiatic, always in advance of the less imaginative 
Egyptian, had not failed to attach to the A ton-worship a 
number of sttni- ph il osopkkal teachings far broader than 
the strict doctrines of Amun-Iiu could tolerate. 

There U much reason to suppose that Queen Tiy was 
the prime factor in the new movement It may, perhaps, be 
worth noting that her father was a priest of tin- Egyptian 
god Min. who corresponded to the North Syrian A ton in 
his capacity as a god of vegetation : and she may have im¬ 
bibed something of the broader doctrines from him It 
is the barge upon her pleasure-lake which is called 
e tea ms and it is her private artist who is responsible for 
on oid the first examples of the new style of art which beg ins 
to appt-ar at this period* Egyptian art was bound down 
by conventions jealously guarded hy the priesthood, and 
the slight tendency to break away horn these, which now 
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becomes apparent, is another sign of the broadening of 
thought under the reign of Amcnophis HI and Tiy. 

Ring Araenophis III does not seem to have been a man 
of strong character, and in the changes whkh took place 
at tiiis time he does not appear to have taken so vm targe 
a part, Ht always sit owed the most profound respect 
for, and tk-voiion to his Queen ; and one h inclined to 
regard him as a tool tn her hands, According to somr 
accounts he rt igned only thirty years, but du re are 
cuntempmary monuments dated in his thirty-sixth year, 
and it seems probable that for the last few years he was 
reigning only in name, and that in reality his ministers, 
tinder the regency of Queen Tiy. governed the land, 
Arnenophis III was perhaps during his last years insane 
or stricken with some paralytic disease, for we lead uf an 
Asiatic monarch sending a miracle-win king image to 
Egypt, apparently for tin- purpose of attempting to cure 
him, 11 must have been, during these six years of absolute 
power, while Akhnatotn was a boy. that the Queen pushed 
forward her reforms and encouraged the breaking down of 
tlm old t radi: inns, ^.-specially those relating to the words ip 
of Amon-Ra. 

Am n no phisILl died in about the forty-ninth year of hia 
age, after a total reign of thirty-six years ; and Akhnaton, 
who still bore the name of Ameiuipliis, ascended the 
throne, One must picture him now as an enthusiast it 
boy, Idled with the new thought of the age, and bu rnin g 
to assert the broad den:trines which ht had learned from 
hi* motlier and her friends, in defiance of the priests of 
Amon-Ra. He was already married to a lady named 
IWfeniti. and certainly before he was sixteen voars u( age 
he was the father of two daughters. 

The new Pharaoh s first move, under the guidance of 
Tiy, was to proclaim A ton the only true god, and to name 
himself high pt>:st of tha t deity. He then began to build a 
temple dedicated to Aten at Kamnk; but it mutt have been 
distasteful to observe how' ■ versliadowed And dwarfed was 
this new temple by the mighty buildings in honour of the 
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older gods which stood there. Moreover, there must have 
been very serious opposition to the new religion in Thebes, 
where Amun had ruled for so many centuries unchul U?ng«L 
In whatever direction he looked he was confrontcd with 
some evidence of the worship of Amon-Ra; he might prod 
claim. A ton to be the only god. hut Anion and a hundred 
other deities stared down at him from even temple wall. 
He and His advisers, thtTi hire, decided to abandon Thebes 
altogether and to found a new capital elsewhere. 

Akhnaton selected a site for the new city on the west 
bank of the river, at a point now named El Amima. about. 
160 miles above Cairo. Here the liills recede from the 
river, forming a b.iy about three miles deep and five miles 
long ; and in this bay the young Pharaoh decided to build 
lus capital, which was named " Horizon of Atom 1 ' With 
feverish speed the new buildings were erected. A palace 
even more beautiful than that of his parents at Thebes 
was prepared fur him , a splendid temple dedicated to 
Aton was set up amidst a garden of rue trees and brilliant 
flowers; villas for hb nobles were erected, anti streets 
were laid out. Queen Tiy, who seems to have continued 
to live at Thebes, often came down to El Aniama to visit 
her son ; but tt seems to have been at his own wish rather 
than at her advice that he now took the important step 
which set tin; seal of Ids religion upon life life. 

Around the bay of El Amarus, on the cliffs which shut 
if of! so securely, the King caused landmarks to be made 
at intervals, and on thes* lie inscribed an oath which some 
have interpreted to mean that he would never again leave 
life new city. He would remain, like the Pope in the 
Vatican, for the rest of his days within the limits of this 
bay ■ and. rather than be distracted by the cares of state 
and the worries of empire, he would shut himself up with 
his god and would devote life life to life religion. He was 
but a youth still and, to his inexperienced mind, this 
oath seemed nothing ; nor in his brief life does it seem 
that he broke it, though at times hr must have longed to 
visit hfe domains. 
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Hut religion which, this boy, who now called himself 
Akhnaton. " The Glory of Aton ", taught was by no 
means the simple worship of the sum It was, without 
^ question, the most enlightened religion which the world 
h that time had ever known. Hie young priest-king 
ealLii upon mankind to worship the unknown power, 
whicu b behind the sun, that power of which the brilliant 
sun was the visible symbol, and which might be discerned 
in the fertilising warmth of the sun’s rays, Aton was 
originally the actual sun's disk; but Aklmaton called his 
god '* Heat whidi is in Aton ”, and thus drew the eyes 
of his followers towards a Force far more intangible Jnd 
distant than the dazzling orb to which they bowed down. 
Akhnaton‘s god was the emugy which rreattd tin* sun, die 
something which penetrated to this earth in the sun's iioat 
and caused tin.- vegetation to grow. 

Anton-Ra and the gods of Egypt were for the most part 
but drifted morals, endued with monstrous. though 
limited, power, and still having around them tradition of 
exaggerated human deeds. Others had their origin in the 
nattind phenomena—the wind, the Nile, the sky, and «-q 
on. All were terrific, revengeful, and able to be moved by 
human emotions. But Akhnaton's god was the intangible 
and yet over-present Father of mankind, made manifest 
in sunshine. The youthful High Priest called upon lib 
followers to search lot their god not in the cutifitsian «f 
battle or behind the smoke* of human sacrifices, but amidst 
the flowers and trees, amidst the wild duck and the fishes. 
He prc-miied an enlighten tri nature-study, he was perhaps 
the finit apostle of the Simple Life. He strove to break 
dtnvTi conventional religion, and ceaselessly urged Ids 
pcnplt* to worship in Troth, simply, without excess of 
Ceremonial While the elder gods had been manifest in 
natural convulsions and in the more awful incidents of 
life. Akhnutan's kindly god could 1* seen in the chick 
which broke out of its egg. in the wind wliicli filled die 
tails of the ships, in Die lish which leapt front the water. 
Aton was the joy which caused the young sheep " to 
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dance up<ffi Uittir feet." and the birds- to “ flutter in their 
He was the god of trie simple pleasures of 
file, and Truth was the watchword of his followers. 

I t may foe understood hour the hoy longed for truth irtall 
things when one remembers the thousand exaggerated 
conventions of Egyptian life at this time. Court etiquette 
had developed to a degree which rendered life to the 
Pharaoh an endless round of unnatural poses of mi ini and 
body. In the preaching of Ids doctrine of truth and 
simplicity. Akhnaton did not fail to call upon his subjects 
to regard thvir Pharaoh not ai a k'od but as a man. It 
was usual for the Pharaoh to keep aloof form his people: 
Akhnaton was to be found in their midst- The Court 
demanded that their lord should drive in solitary state 
through tin.- dry Akhnaton sat in his chariot with his 
wife and children, and allowed the artist to represent 
him joking with his little daughter, who has mischievously 
poked the horses with a stick. In representing the 
Pharaoh, the artist was expected to draw ham in some 
conventional attitude of dignity : Akhnaton insisted upon 
being shown in all manner of natural attitudes—now 
leaning languidly upon a staff, now nursing his children, 
and now caressing his wile. 

As lias been said, one of the first artists to break away 
from tht ancient conventions was in die service of Queen 
Tty* anti Wtt probably under her influence, But in the 
radical change in the art which took place, Akjirmton is 
definitely slated to love been tht leader, and the new 
school acknowledge that they were taught by tile King. 
Tb-. new art is extraordinary, and it must be owned 
its merit lies some tinu.>s in its originality rather tha n in its 
beauty. An attempt is made to do away with the pre¬ 
scribed attitudes and the strict proportions, and to portray 
any one individual with Ids natural defects. Some of the 
sculptured heads, however, width have come down to us, 
and notably the four " canopic " heads found in this 
tomb, are of wonderful beauty, and have no trace of 
traditional munnerbms. though they are luglfly idealised. 

a 
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The King's desire for light -beamdness led him to encour¬ 
age the me of bright colours and gay decorations in the 
pai&ct\ Some ol the ceiling and pavement paintings are 
of great beauty, while the walls and pillars inlaid with 
coloured stones most have given a brilliancy to the Itfdb 
unequalled in Egypt at any previous time* 

Thc group uf nobhs who formal the King's Court had 
ail sacrificed much in coming to the new capital, Their 
estates around Thebes had been left, their houses aban* 
domed, and the tombs which were m process of being made 
for them in the Theban hdls had been rendered useless* 
The King, therefore, showered favours upon them, and at 
his expense built their houses and constructed sepulchres 
for them It b on the walls of these tombs that one 
obtains the main portion of one‘s information regarding 
the teachings of this wonderful youth, who was now 
growing into manhood. Here are inscribed those beau¬ 
tiful hymns to Aton which rank so high in ancient litera¬ 
ture, it is unfortunate that space does not allow of more 
than a few extracts from the hymns to be quoted here ; 
but something of their Ijemuy may be realised from these, 

hi Tli 9 downing u freontiftil in the knri&m cd h^iv«i F 
O Uvi&g Aum, Banning of life 1 
When Lboti riaest in the intern hurii&n of heaven 
Thou Glfest every Lind with thy beauty," 

** Though thiiii art alar, thy fay* arc ou **ifth ; 

Though thou iirt od high, thy footprints are the day/" 

" WUm thou attest in the vresimi horizon ui koavan 
Tl^c world in in darkenas like the dead. 

i!e^p m ihsilr c.Hailiberp, th*±r heads um wrapt up„ 

Evctfy SkiU cornu th forth from ins den. 

Tilt serpepts, ihny iling. 

Darkof^A tri^n, the world i& in sikntit: 

il v thus made them h*3 |anc to rat to hi& horizon ,** 

“ fkight t$ die eunli when thou most in the horizon . . . 

When thou *jcitd«st feurtk thy rays 

The two \nf\m ol Egypt are m daily festivity* 

AvtaHc Uid standing upult lh£fe Uxl m 

For them hast missel them up 

Tbcif limb* bathed, they take Hair clothing. 

Their arms uplifted in adoration to thy liawmng. 

Tben m ad th* world they do their work Bi 
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" AH cattl* rv^rfc opoo their helti«£e. all trw tod pJapts itayri&h. 
Hie bird* Hutto in their marsh-!?, their wings upUfiajj jn^Uoratiou 
tt> the* 

All the shoep ilan«:c upon tJieir feet, 

All witi^td tbirigi iJy ; they li ve wbrti than hunt s-lttme upon them/ 1 

" Tile bart|UE& «.il up-stream :ind ddwn-atmm alike, . , , 

Ihr fish in liw river leap up before diue. 

Artel thy ray? wr in the tpBvt of the great sea." 

11 That* *rl hr who neatest the mnn-chikl in woman . , k 
Who pveth life 10 die =i-m in the body of lus mother; 

Who soothiat hint that be may a<n wsep, 

A niirsfa? even in th* womb." 1 

- a Wben the chkk crivtli in iSie rg^-shdl. 

Thou giveat hint fcimtli therein 10 preserve him alive 
He comeib frartii fmxn rht egg, to chirp with alt hia might. 

He runneth about upon bis fA& its i_ 1fc 

" flow uunifijLd are thy worki l 
They are iLiiitJejs from before U5 " * 

There are several irerses of this hymn, wfikh are almost 
identical with Psalm dv, and those who study it closely 
will be forced to one of two conclusions: either that Psalm 
dv is derived from this hymn of the young Pharaoh, or 
that both are derived from some eariv Syrian hymn to 
the sun. Akhnaion may have only adapted this early 
psalm to local conditions; though, on the other hand, a 
man capable of bringing to pass so great a religious revolu¬ 
tion in Egypt may well be credited with the authorship of 
this splendid song. There is no evidence to show that it 
was written before the King had reached manhood. 

Queen Tiy probably did not now take any further part 
in a movement which had got so far out of her hands. 
Slit- was now nearly sixty years old, and this, to one who 
had been a mother so early in life, was a considerable age. 
It serins that she sometimes paid visits to her son at E! 
Amanm, but her interest lay in Thebes, where she had once 
held so brilliant a Court. When at last she died, therefore, 
it is not surprising to find that -he was buried in the Valley 
of tlie Tombs of the Kings, The tomb which lias been 
described above U must probably her original sepulchre, 
and here her body was placed in the golden -brine made 

1 Wnf-'vwv i iroUlbEiaa. 
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tot her by Akhnaton, sttirounded by the usual funeral 
furniture. She thus lay no more than a stones throw 
from her parents, whose tomb was described in the East 
chapter, and was of very similar sire ;md shape. 

After her death, although preaching this gentle creed of 
love and simple truth, Akhnaton waged a bitter and stern 
war against Lhe priesthoods of the old gods. It may be 
that the priesthood, of Amon had. again attempted to over- 
throw the new doctrines, or had in some manner called 
down the particular wrath o' the Pharaoh. He issued an 
order dint the name of Amon was to erased and obliter¬ 
ated wherever it was found, and hb agents proceeded to 
hack it out on all Lite temple walls. The names also of other 
gods were erased ; and it is noticeable in this tomb that 
the word twit, meaning " mother ”, was carefully spelt in 
hieroglyphs which would have no similarity to those used in 
the word Mut. the goddess-consort of Amon, Hie name of 
Amcnophis HI, his own father, did not'eseape the King’s 
wrath, and the first syllables were everywhere erased. 

As the years went by Akhnaton seems to have given 
himself more and more completely to his new religion. 
He had now so trained one of his nobles, named Merifft, in 
the teachings of Atun that h>- was able to hand over to 
him the high priesthood of tliat god, and to turn his 
attention to the many other duties which he had imposed 
upon himself. In rewarding Mvrim. the King is related 
to have said. ” Hang gold at his neck before and behind, 
and gold on his legs, because nf his hearing the teaching of 
Pharaoh concerning every' saying in these beautiful 
places." Another official whom Akhnaton greatly ad¬ 
vanced says: ” My lord advanced me ht-cAnse l ha ve 
carried out his teaching, and I hear his word without 
ceasing.” The King s doctrines were thus beginning to 
take hold: but one feels nevertheless, that the nobles 
followed the King rather for the soke of their material 
gains than for the spiritual comforts of the Aton- 
worship. There is reason to suppose that at least one of 
these nobles was degraded and banished from the city. 
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Bui while Aklinaton was precoiling peace and goodwill 
amidst the Jlowers of the temple of Aton, his generals in 
Asia Min tit were vainly struggling to hold together the 
great empire created by Thiitmosis 111 . Akhnatun liad 
caused a temple of A ton to be erected at one point in 
Syria at least, but in other respects he took little or no 
interest in die welfare of Ills foreign dominions. War was 
not tolerated in his doctrine; it was a sin to take away 
life which the 4001! Father had given. One pictures the 
hardened soldiers of the empire striving desperately to 
hold the nations of Asia faithful to the Pharaoh whom 
they never saw The small garrisons were scattered far 
and wide over Syria, and constantly they sent messengers 
to the Pharaoh asking at least for some sign that he held 
them in mind. 

There is no more pathetic page of ancient history than 
that which tells of the fall of the Egyptian Empire. The 
Amorites. advancing along the sen-coast, took city after 
city from the Egyptians almost without a struggle. 
The chiefs of Tump wrote an appeal for help to the King : 

' To the King of Egypt, my lord.—The inhabitants of 
Tump, thy servant." The plight of the city is described 
and reinforcements are u-i.i d for. " And now/* it 
continue, " Tun ip thy city weeps* :md iter tears are 
tlowing, and there Is no help fur us. For twenty years 
wv have been sending to our lord the King, die King of 
Egypt, but there has not come a word to tu, no, not one." 
Hie messengers of the beleaguered city must hafre found 
tin: King absorbed in his religion, and must have seen only 
priests of the sun where they had hoped to hud the soldiers 
of former days, The Egyptian governor of Jerusalem, 
attacked by Aramaeans, writes to the Pharaoh, saying: 
" Let the King take care of his land, and . . let him send 

truops , . . Fur if no troops come in tills year, the whole 
territory of my lord the King will perish/' To tills letter 
is addl'd a note to the King’s secretary, which reads 
" Bring these words plainly before my lord the King . 
the whole land of my lord the King is going to ruin/* 
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So city after city fell, and the empire, won. at such cost, 
was gradual!}* lost to the Egyptians, it is probable that 
Akhnaton had not realised how serious was the situation 
in Asia Minor. A few of the chieftains who were not 
actually in arms against him had written to him every 
now and then assuring him that all was well in his 
dominions ; and, strange to relate. the tribute of many 
of the cities had been regular]v paid. Th<- Asiatic princes, 
in fact, hud completely fooled the Pharaoh, and had led 
him to believe that the nations were loyal wldle they 
themselves prepared for rebellion, Akhnaton. liuting 
violence, had been only too ready to believe that the 
despatches from Tump and elsewhere were unjustifiably 
pessimistic. He had hoped to bind together the many 
conn tries under his rule, by giving them a single religion. 
He had hoped that when Aton should be worshipped In all 
parts of his empire and when his simpis doctrines of love, 
truth and peace should be preached from every temple 
throughout the length and breadth of his dominions, then 
war would ouse and a unity of faith would bold the 
lands in harmony one with the other. 

When, therefore, tin? tribute suddenly ceased, and die 
few refugees came staggering homo to tdl of the perfidy 
of rftK Asiatic princes and th<r fall of the empire. Akhnaton 
seems to have received his death blow, He was now* not 
more than thirty years of age or so; and though his 
portraits show riiat his face was already lined with care, 
and that his body was thinner than it should have been, 
he seems to have had plenty of reserve strength. He was 
the father of several daughters but Jus queen liud borm* 
him no son to succeed liira ; and thus he must have felt 
that Ids religion could not outlive him. With bis empire 
lost, with Thebes his enemy, ;iiid with his treasury well- 
nigh empty, on-.' feels that AWmaton must have sunk 
to the very depths of despondency. His religions revolu¬ 
tion had rulnrdl Egypt, and had failed : did he, one 
wonders, liml consolation in the sunshine and amidst the 
flowers I 
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IBs death followed gp-'cdily; and, resting in the 
splendid coffin in which we found him, he was kid in the 
tomb prepared for him in the hills behind his new capital. 
The throne fell to the husband of one of Ids daughters, 
Smcflkhkara, who. after an ephemeral reign. Rave place 
to another of the sons-in-kw of Akhnaton, named Tut- 
an khaton. This king was speedily persuaded to change 
his name to Tutankhamen, to abandon Ihe worship of 
Akm, and to return to Thebes. Akhnaton’S dty fell 
into ruins, and soon the temples and palaces had become 
the haunt of jackals and the home of owls. The nobles 
returned with tlidr new king to Thebes, and not one 
remained faithful to those " teachings 11 to which they 
had once pretended to be such earnest Ibtcticrs, 

The fact that the body in the new tomb was that of 
Akhnaton. and not of Queen Tiy, gives a new reading to 
the history of the burial. When Tutankhamen returned 
to Thebes, Akhnaton’s memory was still, it appears, 
regarded with reverence, and it seems that there was no 
question of leaving Ills body in the neighbourhood of his 
deserted palace, where, until the discovery of this tomb, 
Egyptologists had expected to find it. It was carried to 
Thebes, together with some of the funeral furniture, and 
was placed in the tomb of Queen Tiy, which had been 
reopened for the purpose. But after some years had 
passed and the priesthood of Amott-Ra had again asserted 
itself. Akhnaton began to be regarded as a heretic and as 
the cause of the loss of Egypt's Asiatic dominions. 
These sentiments were vigorously encouraged by the 
priesthood, and soon Akhnaton came to be spoken of as 
" that criminal ", and his name was obliterated from Ills 
monuments. It was now felt that his body could no 
longer lie in state together with that of Queen Tiy in the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings. The sepulchre was 
therefore opened once more, and die name of Akhnaton 
was everywhere erased from die inscriptions. The tomb, 
polluted by the presence of the heretic, was no longer lit 
for Tiy, and the body of the Queen was therefore carried 
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elsewhere, perhaps to the tomb of her husband Ante no phis 
1 II. The shrine in which her mummy had lain was ptilled 
to pieces and an attempt was made to rauiy it out of the 
tomb; but this arduous task was presently abandoned, 
and one portion u i the shrine was left m the passage, 
where we found it Tlie body of Akhnaion, Ids name 
erased, was now the sole uccupaat of the tomb. The 
entrance was blocked with stones, and sealed with the 
soil of Tutankhamon, a fragment of which was found; 
and it w as in this condition dial it wai discovered in 1907. 

The bones of this extraordinary Pharaoh arc in die 
Cairo Museum, but are not exhibited. "Die visitor to 
that Museum, however, may now see die '* canopic rl 
jars. the alabaster vases, the gold vulture, the gold 
necklace, the sheets of gold in which the body was 
wrapped, the toilet utensils, and parts of the shrine, alt of 
which we found in the burial am bur. The magnificent 
collin lias now been restored, and is also on view. Below 
the fact is inscribed a short prayer, wliicfa must have been 
composed by Akhnaion, and in which be addresses the 
god for whom he buffered so much. It reads " 1 shall 
breathe the sweet breath which comes, forth from Thy 
mouth. 1 shall behold Thy beauty every day. It is my 
desire that I may hear Thy sweet voice, even the North 
wind, that my limbs may rejuvenate with life through 
love of Thee. Give me Thv hands, holding Thy spirit, 
that 1 may receive it. and may live by it. Call Thou upon 
my name throughout eternity, and it sh=<ll never fail." 

They are the most pathetic lines in all Egyptian 
history. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE TOMB OF HOREMHEB 

Is the last, clupwr a discovery was recorded which, as 
fxptdfiocc has shewn, is of considerable interoit to ihe 
general reader. Tlie romance and the tragedy of the life 
of Akhimton form a really valuable addition to the store 
of good things which is our possession, and which the 
ardtxulogiit so diligently labours to increase. Another 
discovery , that of die tomb ai lloremheb, was made in 
iqoB i and, as it forms die natural wijud to the previous 
chapter. I Joay be permitted to record it liere. 

Akhnaton was succeeded by Snwnkhkara, his son-in- 
law, who, after a brief reign pvc P^c* i utankliamom, 
during whose reign of six or eight years the court returned 
to Thebes. A certain noble named, Ay came next to die 
throne, but held it for only hve years, The country was 
now in a chaotic condition, and was utterly upset ami 
disorganised by the revolution of Akhnatyn, and by the 
vacillating policy of the three weak kings who succeeded 
him. each reigning for so short a time, tJtie cannot say 
to what depths of degradation Egypt might have sunk 
had it not been for the timely appearance of Horcmheb. 
a wise and good ruler, who, though but a soldier of not 
particularly exalted birth, managed to raise himself Lo 
the vacant throne, and succeeded in so organising the 
country' once more that his successor:-, Eiames*s> 1, Scty 1, 
^ntl Ramescs 11. were able to regain most of the lost 
dominions, ami to place Egypt at the head of the nations 
of the world. 

Horemhcb, " The Hawk in Festival was bora at 
AhibastrotuipolU, a city of the Eighteenth Province of 
Upper Egypt, during the reign of Amenophis lit, who 
hu$ rightly been named “ The Magnificent and in whose 
reign Egypt was at once the most powerful, the moot 
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wealthy, and the most luxurious country in the world. 
There is reason to suppose that Horemlich's family Were 
of noble birth, and it is thought fay some that an inscrip¬ 
tion which calls King Tfautmosis III *’ the father of his 
fathers " b to bi- taken lilt:rally to mean that tin? old 
warrior was his great—-or great-great-grandfather. The 
idling nnbte w as probably educated at the splendid court 
of Amennpbis lit where the wit and intellect of the world 
was congregated, and where, under tlie presidency of tins 
beautiful Queen Tty, life slipped by in a round of revels* 
As an impressionable young man Horemlicb must have 
watched die gradual development of Irer thought in die 
palace, and the ever-increasing irritation and chafing 
against the bomb of religious convention which bound ail 
Thebans to the worship of the god Anton. Judging by 
his future actions, Hureraheh did not himself feel any 
real repulsion to Anton, though the religion- nit into 
which tlii? country had fallen was sufficiently objection¬ 
able to a man of his intellect to cause him to cast in his 
lot with the movement towards emancipation. In later 
life he would certainly hove been against the movement, 
fur his mature judgment led him always to be on the side 
of ordered habit and custom as being less dangerous to 
the national welfare than a social upheaval or change, 
Horcmheh seems now to have held, tile appointment of 
captain or commander in the army, and at the same time, 
as a " Royal Scribe ", he cultivated die art of letters, and 
perhaps made himself acquainted with those legal matters 
which he was in later years destined to reform 
When Amcnopbis III dial the new king. Akhnaton. 
earned out the revolution which had been pending for 
many years, and absolutely banned the worship of Amnn, 
with all that it involved Hu built liimreli a new capital 
at El Arastna, and there he instituted the worship of the 
sun. or rather (hr heat or power of the sun, under the 
name of A ton. In so far as the revolution constituted a 
breaking away hum tiresome convention, the young 
Horemlicb seems to have been with the King. No one of 
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intelligence could deny that the new religion and new 
philosophy which Was preached at El A mama was more 
worthy of consideration on general grounds than was the 
narrow doctrine of the Amnn priesthood ; and all thinkers 
must bas e rejoiced at the freedom front bonds which had 
become intolerable. But the world was not ready, and 
indeed Is still not ready for the doctrines which Alding ton 
propounded . and the unpractical model-kingdom which 
«.«• uncertainly developing under the hills of LI Amama 
must have already Iwn seen to contain the elements of 
grave danger to the State. 

Nevertheless the revolution offered many attractions. 
Hie frivolous members of the court, always ready for 
change and excitement, welcomed with enthusiasm the 
doctrine of moral and simple life which the King and his 
advisers preached, just as in tlie decadent days before the 
French Revolution the court, bored with licentiousness* 
gaily welcomed the morality-painting of the young 
Greuze And to the more serious-minded, such as 
Ilormthcb seems to have been, the movement must have 
appealed in its imperial aspect. The new god A ton was 
largely worshipped in Syria, and it seems evident that 
Akhnaton had hoped to bind together ihe heterogeneous 
nations of the empire by a bond of common worship. 
Hie Asiatics were not disposed to worship Amnn, but 
Aton appealed to them as much as any god, and Horanheb 
must have seen great possibilities in a common religion. 

It is thought that Horcmhcb may be identified amongst 
the nobles who followed Akhnaton to El Amama. and 
though this is not certain, there is little doubt that In: was 
in high favour with the King at the time. To one whose 
tendency is neither towards frivolity nor towards fana¬ 
ticism. there can be nothing more broadening than the 
influence of religious changes. Mure Hum one point of 
view is appreciated: a man learns dial there arc other 
ruts than that in which he nuts, and so he seeks the 
smooth midway. Thus Horemheb, while acting loyally 
towards his King, and while appreciating the value of the 
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new movement. did not exclude from Ids thoughts those 
teachings which he deemed good in die ofd order of tilings 
He stem* to have seen tile broadly; and when the new 
religion of Akhnatou became narrowed and fanatical as 
it did towards the close of the tragic chapter of that 
king’s short We, Horeralieb was one of the few men who 
kept an open mind. 

Like many other nnbU- of ihc period, he had con¬ 
structed for himsttf a tomb at Sakkara, in the shadow of 
the pyramids of the old kings of Egypt; and fragments 
of tills tomb, which of course was abandoned when lie 
became Pharaoh, are now to be seen in various museums. 
In one of the scenes there sculptured lioreinhch is shown 
in the presence of a king who is almost certainly Akhnaton, 
and yet in a speech to liim inscribed above the reliefs, 
Horemheb makes reference, to the god Amon whose very 
name was anathema to the King- The royal figure is 
drawn according to the canons of art prescribed by 
Aldington, and upon which, as a protest against the 
conventional art of the old order, he laid the greatest 
stress in hi* revolution , and thus, at all events, I bremheb 
was in sympathy with this sispect oi the movement But 
die inscriptions which rcfi-r to Amon, and yet are im- 
pregivoted with the Aton style of captBshm, diow that 
Horemheb was not to be held down to any one mode of 
thought. Ahbnaton was, peri laps, already' dead when 
Uuse inscriptions were added, and thus Hoxcmheb may 
have had no further reason to tiidc his views ; or it may 
be i tin i tJirv constituted a protest against the narrowness 
which marred the lost years of the idealist. 

ni ix who rend the history of the period in the last 
chapter will (member how Aklmaton came to persecute 
the worshippers of Anton, and lu>w fac erased that god's 
name wherever it was written throughout the length and 
breadth of Egypt. Evidently with this action Boremheb 
did not agree ; n«r was this his only cause for corn plaint. 
As an officer, and now a highly placed general, of the 
army, he must have seen with feelings of the utmost 
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bitterness the ncglecUd condition of the Syrian province*. 
Revolt after revolt occurred in these slates ; but Akhnn- 
ton, dreaming and praying in the sunshine of El Amarus, 
would send nt* expedition to punish the rebels. (*ood- 
feltowship with all men was the King’s watchword, and 
a policy more err less democratic did not permit him to 
make war on his fdlow-crealures. Horemheb could smell 
battle in the distance, but could not taste of it. 11m 
battalions which lie had trained were kept useless in 
Egypt • and even when, during the last years of 
Akhnatoa's reign, or under bis immediate successor, he 
wits made comntamler-in-eii ief of all the forces, thcr» "8S 
no means of t|sm g Ids power to check tin loss «f the cities 
of Ada. Horerabeb must have watdbed these cities fait 
one by tme into the hands of those who preached the 
doctrine of the sword, and thrrv can be little wonder that 
he turned in disgust from the doings at El Amartia. 

During the times wturh followed, when Smtnkhkara 
held the throne for a yeas or so, and afterwards. when 
Tutankhamen became Pharaoh, Horetnheb seems to have 
been Uic leader of the reactionary movement He did 
tiot ctmt: eirtv him£t fc U so much with the religious uspeti of 
the questions . there was as much to be said on behalf of 
Aton as there was on behalf of Aroon. Hut it was hr who 
knocked at the doors of the heart of Iig\pi. and urged tin 
nation to awoke to UK danger in the East. An expe¬ 
dition against the rebels was organised, and one reads that 
Horcmheb was the " cotujwnion of has Lord upon the 
battieht id on the day of the slaying of die Asiatics." 
Akhnaton hud been opposed to warfare, and had dreamed 
that dream of universal peace which stilt is a far-off tight 
to mankind. Horemlieb was a practical man in whom 
qprli a dream would have seemed but weakness; and. 
though one knows noth me more of these early campaigns, 
the fact that he attempted to chastise the enemies of the 
empire at this juncture stands to his account for :dl time. 

Under Tutankhainon die court returned to Thebes, 
though not yet exclusively to the worship of Amon : and 
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the political pltase of the evolution came to an end The 
country once mare settled into the old order of life, and 
Hureinhch having experienced the full dangers of phih- 
sophic speculation, was ghul enough to abandon thought 
for action He wa* now the most powerful man in the 
kingdom ? and inscriptions call bun 11 the greatest of the 
great, the mightiest of the mighty, provider over the Two- 
Lands of Egypt, general of generals/' and so on. The 
Ring " appointed him to be Chief of the Land, to ad¬ 
minister the laws of the land us Hereditary Prince of all 
this land " ; and " all that was done was dun^ by his 
command. J From chaefc Horemheb was producing order, 
and all men turn d to him in gratitude as he reorganised 
the various government departments. 

Tlie offices which he held, such as Privy Councillor, 
King's Secretary, Great Lord of the People, and so on, 
are very numerous ; ami in all of these he dealt justly 
though sternly so that " when he came the fear of him 
was great in the right of Lhe people. prosperity and health 
were craved for him, and he was greeted as a Father of the 
Two Lands of Egypt Y L He was indeed the saviour and 
father of his country for he had found her corrupt and 
disordered, and he was leading her back to greatness and 
dignity. 

At this time he was probably a man of about forty 
years of age. in appearidBCt he seems to huve been noble 
and good to look upon. M Wien he was horn/' says the 
inscription, K ' he was clothed with strength : the hue of 
a god was upon him " ; and in bter life, ** the form of a 
gud was in his colour/* whatever that may mean. He was 
a man of considerable eloquence and groat learning. “He 
astonished the people by that which tame out of his 
mouth. “ we are tuld ; and ' when lie was summau^'J before 
the King the pqdart* 1 rrLMn to fear One may picture 
the weak Pharaoh and his corrupt court, as iliey watched 

with upprubensioii tin- movements of this sum ^.ildicj. uf 

whum It was sujd that bis every thought was 11 in the 
footsteps uf the Ibis/ 1 —the Ibis being the gud of wisdom. 
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On the death nf Tutenkhamon, she ipii^uon of inviting 
HoremhtT tr> fiU the vacant t hr one must liavc been 
seriously considered- A Hit tile document rtrrntly dis- 
covered shows the Lite King's widow. Akhrsut m *s daughter* 
seeking an alienee with a Hittitv prince, and promising 
to make him King of Eygpt; but there was another 
candidate, a certain Ay, who had been one of the most 
important nobles hi the group of Akhtmon's favourites at 
El Ainnm:i. and who was the father of die beautiful 
Ncferiiti, Akhnaton* queen. Religious ft - I me wa* at die 
dmt running high. for the partisans ul Atman and those of 
A1011 seem to havi been waging war 011 one another ; and 
Ay appears to have been ucrardrd t lit man most likely 
t.> bridge tht guU between tire two parties. A favourite 
of Akhnaton, and once a devout worshipper of Aton he 
wa- not averse to the: cults of other gods; and by can- 
c iiiri hng both factions he managed to obtain the tlirone 
for himself, Rb power, however, did not last for long; 
and as die priests of Amon regained the confidence of the 
nation at the expense of those of At on, so the power of 
Ay declined. Fhs past connections with Akhnuion told 
against him. and in fiv e y -tars or so he disappeared leaving 
tli- ULFone vacant otiee more, Wt hear no more of Tut- 
ankbonumY widow Or of her HUtite .tlliance. 

There was now no question as to who should succeed. 
A princess named Mutne^cnv, die sister of Akhnaton s 
queen. and daughter of King Ay was the heiress to tlie 
throne All men turned to H&rcxnbcb in the hope that 
hr would marry this lady, and thus reign a* Pharaoh 
over them. He was now some forty-five years of age, full 
oi energy and vigour, and passionately anxious to have 
a free hand in the carrying out of his schemes for die 
reorganisation of tlic guv eminent. It was therefore with 
joy that, in about the year 1345 he sailed up to 
Thebes in t edet to claim tin: crown. 

lb as rived ul Luxor .it ^ time when the annual f^iivil 
of Anion was being a lebi-tud, and all the city was cn 
The statue of the god had been taken from ils shrine at 
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Kij-ctak, and had been towed up the river to Luxor In a 
gorgeous barge, a (tended by a fleet ol gaily-decorated; 
vessels. With songs and dancing it had been conveyed 
into the Luxor temple, where the priests had received it 
standing amidst plied-up masses of flowers, fruit, and 
oilier offerings. Il st-ems to have bees at this moment that 
Horemhttb appeared, while tile clouds of incense streamed 
up to heaven, and die morning air was full of thu sound 
of the harps and the Into. Surrounded by a crowd of 
his admirers,, tie was conveyed Into tin: presence of tine 
divine figure, and was there and then hailed as Pharaoh. 

From the temple he was carried amidst cheering throngs 
to the palace which Stood near by ; and there he was 
greeted by the Princess Mntnczcm, who fell on her knees 
before him and embraced him. That very day. it would 
seem he was married to her and in the evening the 
royal heralds published the style and titles by which he 
would be known in tin- future ; " Mighty Bull, Ready in 
Plans ; Favourite of the Two Goddesses, Great in Marvels: 
Golden Hawk, Satisfic'd With Truth , Creator of die Two 
Lands." and so forth. Then, crowned with the royal 
helmet, hr was led once more before the statue of Ainon. 
while die priests pronounced the blessings of the gods 
upon him. Passing down to the quay before the temple, 
the figure of the god was placed once more upon the state 
barge and was ?! tinted down to Kanaik ; while Hoiejnheb 
was led through the repricing crowds back to the pab.ee 
to begin his reign as Pharaoh. 

In religious matters Hercmfteb at once adopted a strong 
attitude of irii ndahip towards the Amon party which 
reprt. railed tin. old order of tilings. There is evidence 
to show dial At on was not at once persecuted ; yet one by 
oue ids -Jirtru- were abandoned, and the neglected temple# 
of Amon and the eider gods once more mug with the 
hymn* of praise, inscriptions tdl us that the King 
° restored the lemplt-s from the marshes of the Delta to 
Nubia. He fashioned a hundred images with all their 
bodies correct, and with all splendid costly stones. Ho 
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established ior them daily oiieiin^ every <ln« All 
vessels of their temples were wrought of silver and gold. 
He equipped them with priests and with ritual-priests 
ami with the choicest of the army He tmnsfrrred to them 
Limb and cuttle, supplied wiLh all equipment. 1 By tlitse 
gifts to the nig|»rf(ft| gods, Hrmnhel) was siriving to 
bring Egypt back to its normal condition and in no way 
was he prejudiced by any particular devotion to Anion. 

A certain Batorranhcb, who had Iwen one of Akhnaton’a 
favourites, in *hu days of the revolution, was appointed 
High Priest of Ka—the older Egyptian form of At'< n who 
was at this lime identified with that god -at the temple 
of Heliopolis ; and this can only L*> regarded as an act of 
friendship to the A ton-worshippers. Hi* echoing and 
deserted temples uf Aton in Thebes and El Amuma. 
however, were now pulled down, and the blocks were 
used for tile enlarging of the ttmplt of Arnon—a feet 
which indicates that their original dedication to Aton find 
not caused them to be accursed. 

Ihe process of Tcsimation was so gradual that it could 
not have much disturbed the country I foremheb's hand 
was firm but soothing in these matters, and the revoluilun 
scans to have been killed as much by ^ [>>• 

force. It was probably not till some years later 
that he showed any tendency u> revile the memory of 
Akhruiton ; and thr high fedmg which at length brought 
the revolutionary king the tarns of 11 that criminal of 
ElAmama did not rise for some considerable time. The 
difficulties experienced by Hureinhvb in steering his course 
between Am on and Aton. in quietly restoring the old 
equilibrium without in any way persecuting those who by 
religious convictions were Aton-worshippers, must have 
bet® immense; and one cannot but feci that the King 
mu,t have been a diplomatist of the highest standing His 
unaffected simplicity won all hear is to him ; his toleration 
and broadness of mind brought all thoughtful men to his 
train; and his strong will led them and guided than frem 
chaos to order, Irom fantastic Utopia to the solid old 
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Egypt of the past. Horcraheh was the preacher of Sanity, 
the apostle of the Normal, and Order was his watchword. 

The inscription* tell us that it was his custom to give 
public audiences to his subjects, and there was not a man 
amongst those persons whom he interviewed whose name 
he did not know, nor one who did not leave his presence 
rejoicing. Up and down the Nile he sailed a hundred 
times, until lie was able truly to say, " 1 have improved 
tiiis entire Lind : I have learn**! its whole interior ; I have 
travelled it entirely in its midst." We are told that ’* his 
Majesty took counsel with liis heart how he might expel evil 
and suppress lying The pirns of his M a jesty were an excel¬ 
lent refuge, repelling violence and delivering the Egyptians 
from the. oppressions which were around them, behold, his 
Majesty spent the whole time seeking the welfare of Egypt, 
and ^.aching out instances of oppression, in tire land." 

It is interesting, by the way. to note that in the eighth 
year the King restored the tomb of Thutnmsis IV, which 
had been nibbed during the revolution ; and the inscrip¬ 
tion which the inspectors Idt behind tlimn was found on 
the wad when Mr. Howard Carter discovered the tomb 
[i few year* ago. Tlu plundering of the royal tombs is 
a typical instance of ihe lawlessness of the times. ‘Dm 
corruption, too. which followed on the disorder was 
appalling ; and wherever ■ Lie King went he was confronted 
with deceit, embezzlement, bribery, extortion, and 
official tyranny, lively Government officer was attempt¬ 
ing to obtain money from hU subordinates by illegal 
means, and fcttftsAitA— that bogie of the Nile Valley— 
cast its shadow upon all men. 

Hvmnhcb stood this as long si* he could ; but at Iasi, 
regarding justice as more necessary than tact, we are 
told that " his Majesty seized a writing-palette and scroll, 
and put into waiting all Quit his Majesty the King hud 
sard to himself.'’ It is not possible to record here more 
Qian a few of the good laws which tie then made, but the 
following examples will serve to show how near to his 
heart were the interests of Ids people. 
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It -was the custom for the tax-collectors to place that 
portion of a farmer's harvest, which they liad taken, upon 
the farmer's own boat, in order to Convey it to the public 
granary. These boats often failed to be returned to their 
owners when finished with, and were ultimately sold by 
the officials for their own profit. Horemlitb. therefore, 
math' the following law;— 

11 th« iKtoc man lt>u mode for himsrli a twmt with it* sail, stub 
^ Older to serve the State, hos it with tlie (n>vtiniRicM 

«“«>• wl htis beta robbed of Lhr boat, the poor man stand* 
beirft ol his property and irttippud ©I bis tunny labour* Thw u 
wuoiiitf. Bind the i J hora©h will suppress it bybfc excellent measure; 
li there be u pout man who pay* the to the tun deputies 

ami lie be robbed ol hU property and liis boat, my itu jetty 
commands that every ©nicer who etilk-cii ihu cnxcs'ancl takes 
thv boat oi any citizen, ltm shall be executed against him 
mui bis 110*3 stall In- cut off, and he skull be sent m exile to 
Tbaru, Furthermore, cooceMag die tax of timber, my maleety 
O'uimanib that it any olScsr find n poor man without a beat, then 
lie alull briui; him a trail. Iwlongtiifc to another man m which to 
carry- the timber; awl in return (or this ]ti the loratrr man du 
the luaduij’ of tb* timber for the la iter." 

The tarneifllfictors were wont to commandeer the ser¬ 
vice* uf all the slaves in the town, and to detain them for 
six or seven days, ‘ so that it was an excessive detention 
indeed," Often, too, they used to appropriate a portion 
of tltt tax fox thenisdves. The new law] therefore, was 
as follows — 

“ u tber* be any place v> here the ofacial; arc ULX-cullcctinv 
a«> one -dull hrur tile report living that thuy ire tax-cultccliiig 
U> lake till) produce fur themselv**, und auuther shall come to 
ruiuai ^ vinft ' My man slave or my fL-mab slave Inis been taken 
■ inJ obtained many day* at ivotk by Hie oihnak ’ tie 
udcTiilcr * now- dull 1* cm off, ami be si mil be sem 10 iW*, ‘ 

One more law may here be quoted. The polite used 
often to steal the hides which the peasants hud collected 
to ]und over to (Jh- O overrun cut a> their tax;. Ifoi. iiffieb, 
having satisfied himself that a tab of this kind was not 
merely au excuse for not paying the tax, made this law 

” A# fur any polievqun * onci-mlng whom one shall hear *t *aul 
ttmr be goes about stealing hid**, Ukiuouii; with ltd* day t iio 
law dull hi. executed agaiiut him. by beattu iiijn * hiiuilred 
Wow*, opening hv, wounds, and uking hum bint by lortfl the 
hides ntudi lie took.” 
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To carry out these laws he appointed two chief judges 
of very high standing, who are said to have been “ perfect 
in speech. excellent in good qualities, knowing flow to 
judge the heart/' Of these men the King writes - " I 
have directed them to the way of life. I have led theta to 
the truth. I have taught them, Saying,' Do not receive the 
reward of another. How, then, shall those like you judge 
others, while there is one among you committing a crime 
against justice i * " Under tin.-:* two officials Horemheb 
appointed many judges, who went cm circuit around the 
country; and the King took the wise step ol arranging, cm 
the one hand that their pay should be so good that they 
would not be tempted to take bribes, and, on the other hand, 
that the penalty for this crime should be most severe. 

So many were the King's reforms that one is inclined to 
forget that he was primarily a soldier He appears- to 
have made some successful expeditions against tire 
Syrians, but the fighting was probably near his own 
frontiers, for the empire lest by Akbnaton was not re¬ 
covered for many yearn, and Hot emheb seems to have felt 
that Egypt needed to learn to rule herself before she 
attempted to rule other nations. An expedition against 
some tribes in the Sudan was successfully carried through, 
and it is said that “ his name was tnightv m the land of 
Kush, his bat tie-cry was in th rir dwelling- places . ' 1 Except 
for a semi-military expedition which was dispatched to 
tlic land of Punt, these are the only recorded foreign 
activities of the King ; but that he had spent much rime 
in tile organisation and improvement of the army is shown 
by die fact that three years, after Ids death the Egyptian 
soldiers were swarming over the Lebanon and hammering 
at the doors of the cities of Jezrcel. 

Hud he lived for another few years he might li&ve been 
famous as a conqueror as well as an administrator. though 
old age might retard and tired bones refuse their office. 
As it is, however, his name is written sufficiently large in 
the book of the world’s great men ; and. when he died, 
about me. 1313. after a reign of some thirty-five years. 
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he had done more for Egypt than had :dmost any other 
Pharaoh. He found the country in the wildest disorder, 
and he left it the master of itself , and ready to become once 
more Lite master of the empire which Akhnaton's doctrine 
of Peace and Goodwill had lost Under ids direction the 
purged worship of the- old gods, which for him meant but 
the maintenance of some time*proved customs, had 
gained Un* mastery over the chimerical worship of A ton ; 
without force or violence he had substituted the prac¬ 
tical for iit<- visionary: and to Amort and Order his 
grate in 1 subjects were able to cry, " Tite sun of him who 
knew thee not has set, but he who knows thee shines ; the 
sanctuary of him who assailed thee is overwhelmed in 
darkness, but the whole earth is now in light.’' in later 
years the mimes of Akhnaton, Sraenkhkara, Tutankhamen, 
and Ay were all removed from the records as being tainted 
with the A tun-worship. and Horcxuhub was described 
as the immediate successor of AmeaupkU III, some thirty 
years thus being added to the actual length of his reign, 
The tomb of this great Pharaoh was cut in the rocks 
on the west side of the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, 
not far from the resting-place of Amcnuphis II. In the 
days of tin- Later Rumesside king's the tomb-plunderers 
entered the sepulchre, pulled the embalmed body of the 
king to pieces in the starch for hidden jewels, scattered 
the bones of the three members of his family who were 
buried with him, and stole almost everything cf value 
which they found. There must have been other robberies 
after this, and finally the Government inspectors of about 
ux. noo entered the tomb, and, stcing its condition, 
dosed its mouth with a compact mass of stones. Tile 
torrents ol rain which sometimes fall in whiter in Egypt 
percolated through this filling, and Left it congealed and 
diiiictllt to cut through . and on Lite top of this hard mass 
tons of rubbish were tossed from oilier excavations, (lius 
completely hiding the entrance- 

In this condition, the tomb was found by as in February 
iqoS. Wc had been working on the side of the valley 
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oppr-i«,jte to the tomb of Raineses J IX, where the accumula¬ 
tions of debris had entirely hidden the lace of tlic rocks, 
and. as this was a central and likely spot for a " find ", it 
was hopecI that when the skin of rubbish Ivad been cleared 
away the entrance of a royal tomb might be exposed. 
Alter a few weeks of digging, the mo util of a large shaft,, 
cut into tlic limestone, was cleared. Tills proved to lead 
into a small chamber lialf-filkd with rubbish, amongst 
which some fine jewellery, evidently hidden here, was 
found. This has liven published by Mr, Davis in facsimile, 
and further mention of it here is unnecessary- Continuing 
the work it was not long before traces of another tomb 
became apparent, and in a few days* time wc were able 


Tlie size and style of the entrance left no doubt that the 
work was to be dated to the end of the Eighteen*hDjrusty. 
and the excavators were confident that the tomb of 
ei thcr Tu tan kk union or Horemheb lay before the m, Steps 
leading down to die entrance were presently unco veto!, 
and dually the doorway itself was freed from <t&ri$. 

On one of the door-posts an inscription was now seen, 
written in black ink by one of the Government inspectors 
of ii,c. Jioo. This stated that in the fourth year of an 
unknown king the tomb had been inspected, and had been 
found to be that of Horcmkeh. 

We had hoped now to pass into the tomb without 
further difficulty, but in this we were disappointed, lot 
thfc first corridor wa.-= quite choked with the rubbish placed 
there by tlu- inspectors, Tlus corridor ltd down at a 
steep angle through the limestone hillside, and. like ah 
other parts of the tomb, it was carefully worked. It was 
nut until two days Inter that enough clearing had been 
done to allow us to craw l in over the rubbish, which was 
still piled up so nearly to the roof that there was only just 
room to wnggle downwards over it with our bucks pressing 
against the stone above. At the lower end of the corridor 
there was a flight of steps towards which the rubbish 


to look down from the surrounding mounds of rubbish upon 
the commencement of a. rectangular cutting hi the rock. 
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shelved, and, sliding down the slope, we were here able 
to stand once more, It was obvious tlmi the tomb did 
not atop here, and work, therefore 1 luid io In begun on 
the rubbish which choked the stairway in order to expose 
the entrance to further passages. A doorway soon 
became visible, and at last this was aumdcntly cleared to 
permit of our crawling into the next corridor, though now 
fft were even more closely sfpieezed between the roof and 
the dihria than before. 

Tiie party which made the entrance consisted of Mr, 
Davis, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Harold Jones, Mr. Max Dali son, 
formerly of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and myself. 
Wriggling and crawling, wc pushed and pulled ourselves 
down the sloping rubbish, until, with a rattling avaktuebe 
of small stones, wr arrived at the l jot low of the passage, 
where we scrambled to our feet at the brink of a large 
rectangular well, or shaft. Holding tlte lamps >doft the 
surrounding walls were seen to be covered with wonder¬ 
fully preserved paintings, executed on slightly raised 
plaster. Here Horcmheb was seen standing before bis, 
Osiris. Homs, and Other gods ; ami his cartouches stood 
out boldly from amidst the elaborate inscriptions. The 
colours were extremely rich and, though there was so 
much to be seen ahead. w< stood there for sonu- minutes, 
looking at than with u feeling much akin to awe. 

Tile shaft was partly filled with rubbisli, and not being 
very deep, wi* were ubl to climb down it by means of 
a ladder, ant] up the other aide to an entrance which formed 
A kind of window in Hit sheer wall, In entering a large 
tomb for the tot time, there are one or two scenes which 
fix themselves upon the memory more forcefully than 
others, and one feck as though one might cany these 
impressions intact to the grave. In this tomb there was 
nothing so impressive its this view across the well and 
through the entrance in the opposite wall. At one s feet 
lay tile dark pit. around one the gaudy paintings 
gleamed; ami through die window-like aperture before 
one, a dim suggestion could be obtained of a whit e-pillared 
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hall. The intense eagerness to know wiut was beyond, 
and, at the same time the feeling that it was almost 
desecration to dlnib into those halls which had stood .jfent 
for thousands of years, cast 4 spell over the settle and 
mz.de it unforgetable, 

TIus ap^rturti had onct* beta blocked up with stones* 
and the painting* had passed across it, thus hiding it 
iram vitjw, so that a robber entering the tomb might 
think dint :t ended here. But the trick was tin oil one, 
and the plunderers had easily detected the entrance, had 
pulled away the blocks, and had climbed through. 
Following in their footsteps, we weui up the ladder and 
passed through the entrance into the pilhtrwi halL Parts 
of the roof had talks in, and other parts appeared 10 be 
likely to do so at any moment. Clambering over tlie 
<ttbrii wn descended another sloping corridor, which was 
entered through a cutting in the floor of the halj, originally 
blocked up and hidden. This brought us into a chamber 
cotTJed with paintings, like those* around die well; and 
ii^TiLTn, wp withe brought to s. stHDcSstill by tkc om^zlogly 
fresli colours which arrested and held the attention. 

We then passed on into the large burial-hail the rool 
of which was supported by crumbling pillars. Slabs of 
limestone liad broken ofi here and there and had crashed 
down nn to die floor, bringing with Utem portions of the 
cejhng painted with a design of yellow stars on a black 
ground. On the walls were unfinished paintings, and it 
was interesting to notice that the north, south, east, an d 
wcsl were dearly marked upon the four waifs for erne- 
motiLil purposes, 

Tliu main feature towards which ottr eyes were turned 
was the great pink granite 'sarcophagus which stood in 
the middle of the hail. Its side* were covered with well- 
cut inscriptions of a religions nature; and at the four 
corners there wore figures of Lsis and Nephthys, in relief, 
widi their Wings spread out ;ts though in protection 
around the body, Looking into the sarcophagus the lid 
having been thrown off by die plunderer>. We found it 
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empty except for a skull and; a few bones of more than 
one person. The sarcophagus stood upon the limestone 
floor, and under it small hates had been cut. in each uF 
which a little wooden statue of a god had been placed. 
Tlnis die king s body was, so to speak, carried on thr 
li^ads of the- gods, and held aJoft by their arms. This is 
a unique arrangement, and has never before l*en found 
in any burial. 

In ail directions broken figure of the g<xb were lying, 
and two defined wooden statues of the king were over- 
tlituwn beside the sarcophagus, (had flowers were found 
Jiere and there amidst the ciibns. these being rite remnant 
of the masses of garlands wliich were always heaped 
around and over the coffin. 

Peering into a little side chamber on Uk- right, we saw- 
two skulls and some broken banes Icing in the comer. 
These appeared to be Female, and one of the skulls may 
liavc been that of ilutsuaera, the queen. In smother 
small chamber on the left there was a line painting of 
Osiris on the back wall, and. crouching at the foot of 
this, a statuette of a god with upraised hands had been 
placed. As we turned the Corner and came upon it in 
the full glare of the lamps, one felt that the arms were 
raised in honor at the sight ol us, and that the god was 
gasping with surprise and indignation at our arrival. 
In tin Horn ,_.f another anu-chamber a square hole was 
cut, leading down to a small room, A block of stone had 
neatly fitted over the opening, thus hiding it from view , 
but tin - robbers bad detected the crack, and hsul f mini 
the hiding place. Here there were a skull and a few bones, 
again of more than one person, Altogether then must 
have Wen four bodhs buried in the tomb. and it seems 
that the inspectors, rinding them strewn in all directions, 
had replaced one skull in the sarcophagus, two eii the side 
room, and one in ibis hiding* plait. dividing up the boos 
between tliosc ihrec pLu■ ■- as they thought fit It ;aiv 
be that the king bim-ii wits buried in (he underground 
chamber, and that the sarcophagus was a sort of blind , 
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for be bad seen the destruction caused by robbers in the 
tomb of Thu tmesis IV. which he had restored and he 
may have made this attempt to secure the safety of tiis 
own body Wliether iMs be so or not. Fate has not 
permitted the body of the great king to escape the hands 
of die thsiray.-r, and it will now never be known with 
certainly whether one of these four heads wore the crown 
of the Pharaohs 

The temperature was very great in the tomb, and ihe 
perspiiation streamed down our faces as we stood con¬ 
templating die devastation. Now the electric bmps 
would fash upon the god* supporting the ransacked 
sarcophagus. lighting lor a moment their grotesque forms ; 
now the attention would concentrate upon some wooden 
figure of a hippopotamus-god or cow-headed deity ; and 
now the light would bring into prominence the great over¬ 
thrown statue of Urn king. There b something peculiarly 
sensational m the examining of a tomb which lux- not 
been entered fur such thousands of yearn, but it must be 
kft to the imaginative reader to mlxist a (ouch of that 
feeling of die: dramatic into these words. It would be 
hopeless to attempt to put into writing those impressions 
which go to make the entering of a great Egyptian sepul¬ 
chre so thrilling an experience : one cannot describe the 
silence, the echoing steps, the dark shadows tint hot 
breathless air ; nor tell of die sense of vasi Time and the 
penetrating ol it w kieli stirs one so deeply. 

The air wa^ t«K« bad to permit -1 our remaining long so 
dt-p in tlic bowels of the eartfa , and thu falling ceilings 
were a source of much danger. We therefore presently 
made our way through the halband corridors back to the 
upper wi t] 1, scramblmg and crashing over the dtbris, and 
squeezing ourselves through the rabbit-hole by wiiidb we 
lud enter i:d As wc passed out of this hot. dark tomb 
into the brilliant sun shin* and the bracing north wind, 
the gloomy wreck of the place was brought before tile 
imagination with renewed force. The scattered boiu-s, 
the broken statues : the dead flowed grouped themselves 
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in the mind into a picture of utter decay. In some of 
the tombs which have been optnwl the freshness of the 
objects has c^tistd me to exclaim at ilu- inaction of the 
years ; but here, where vivid an d wdl-pni-servcd wall- 
paintings looked down on a jumbled co! lection of smashed 
fragments of wood and hones, one felt how hardly the 
Powers deal with the dead. How far away seemed the 
great tight between Amoo and A ton ; how futile the task 
which H oremheb accomplished su gloriously ! It was all 
over and forgotten, and one asked oneself what it mattered 
whether the way was difficult or the battle slow to win. 
In die fourth year of the rdgn of Harantiteb a certain 
harper named Neferkotcp partly compose! a song which 
wad peculiarly spjwupriate to the tune which ran in une* 
htad at the opening of the turnb of this Pharaoh wfiem 
the harper served :— 

” JilBchuhl lbp dwelling of the dead- Thefer walls sfr-il down ; 
their (iLuce is no murt tht y are as thungh ihsy had tsrver 
cx£«rtrtd_ (s) Tlmt which ] tali' come into being mn^t pnss away 
agruji The voting man *nd the tmaidens go to Their phre* ; she 
:aul tr>. r h Jl' di£vT. .iVnf M-tti’tli a -[.lets in M.: ! .lIE . n! tin '.m i 
Men bqprt nnd women coactive I he child mm, too, go to the 
plants which atr AppotfUtd for them, O r then, U Imppy ! 
Com?, scents Mil perfume* nre sei before thw : TnaltioJiawprs and 
lilk-t fra- the ojtelsauiI neck at th-. bdavtfL C-jmc. %ung* and 
mu?4 E- ;uti tKdtktc thee Set behind t hee all tares ; think only upoft 
gladnir^, until that day cometh »)j|»ton thou *ih.ill down to 
tile land which Imeliii silence/' 

Horcmheb sprat often have heard this song sung in 
his palace at Thebes by its cxvmposc.-j ; but did htr think, 
one wrmders, that it would be the walls of his own tomb 
which would fall down and his own bones which would 
be almost as though they had never existed t 
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CHAPTER X 

LOWER NATE IA AND THE GREAT 
RESERVOIR 

When the great dam at Aswan on ihe frontier between 
Upper Egypt and Lower Nubia u-as built, the Nik* valley 
for some eighty miles southwards was turned into a vast 
reservoir. The natives were handsomely compensated 
for the destruction of their houses and the submersion of 
their land, and thtir village? were rebuilt on the hillsides 
at a higher level. Tlie reservoir is full cadi year from 
about January to June, while during the remaining 
mouths of the year the river resumes its natural level, 
and tin- people conn; down from their lofty dwelling- 
places to cultivate their small fields, like Mr, and Mrs. 
Noah from Ararat. Now. however, the dam. having 
proved so great a succor, has been heightened ; and in 
rcctru years the level of the water in the reservoir has 
been so increased tllat the country is flooded for well over 
a hundred miles. Several ancient buildings and many 
cemeteries and other remains have gone under the water ; 
and for half l!jl* year the country is like n great lake with 
temples for islands. In order to decide what steps had to 
be taken to prevent any loss to Egyptology in this respoct, 
ttu- present writer made an elaborate report for the 
Guv eminent in iciofi-j* ; and as a result of this a large f^Tm 
of money ■£(■>,ooo or £70.000—was voted for srciiiti** 
logical works. Not only was every temple repaired, 
strengthened, and thoroughly studied and photographed, 
but every single cemetery and ancient site was exhaus¬ 
tively excavated. Thus, not a scrap of informs t ion was 
lost to science, and every' possible precaution was taken 
to safeguard the interest of the antiquary. 
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It was early in the summer of 1912 that t paid my lost 
visit to Lower Nubia, on board a P.W.D, steamer ; and 
I should lUa to record here wine unofficial impressions 
of this very interesting reach of the Nile. 

Upon the first day of our journey we- passed through the 
five great locks of the dam which mount to the higher level 
like some huge Rrohdingnugian stairway, and steamed 
southwards over the wide stre tch of the pent-up waters , 
past groves of palm-trees, standing deep in the flood, past 
the rough points of submerged rocks which once formed 
the promontories of the mainland. {>asx slopes oi golden 
sand which had formerly descended to the edge of culti¬ 
vated fields, but now- slid straight into the water in the 
manner of a perilous, chute. It was our plan to push 
through to Abu Sim he 1. which is some mile* south of the 
area to be affected by the new flood-level, and then to 
examine the main ancient sites on the way down. At 
mid-moming we steamed through th*.- magnificent Pass 
of Kalahsheh, where towering granite dills drop sheer 
into the water and nigged piles of that splendid stone 
form islands in the river ; and towards sunset we passed 
the temple of Dafckeh. whose lofty pylons can be wen for 
many a mile. About eight o'clock in the evening, when 
darkness had fallen and the sky was massed over with 
stars. we haired near the temple of Wadv Sabu'a. and by 
the light o! a lantern made our wav to It over the soft sand 

The work in this temple is poor, lire edges of the 
blocks of stone with which the walls are built are roughly 
trimmed, and the crevices are filled with plaster to hide 
the reproach of their bad workmanship. One wonders 
how much the dishonest contractor, or perhaps the 
Viceroy of Rameys II. in whose reign it was built, 
obtained out of the transaction; for. knowing modern 
Egypt and the tortuous ways of the native architect, 
one has developed a sort of jocular misanthropy dial is 
out bounded by the years. TJie friend who was with me. 
and who is a highly cultured barbarian, expressed 
unmitigated disapproval of the entire place, and begged 
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to be conducted back to the steamer with all di> patch , 
but to me the ruin, although undoubtedly a monument 
of slovenly work, has a nigged dignity. In the shifting 
light of the iantent which caused tile shadows, like 
fbbb. rtigibbels to perform th inuit grotesque Mitits, 
and l In* decorated walls to stand out from ilium in a kind 
of luminous animation oiu? felt that then was still 
something to lie learnt from it. 

At dawn next day we steamed onwards, rounded the 
great haul of tin: Nile between Kor&sko and Derr, and 
halted during the morning at the foot oi the hill of Kasr 
Jbrim. upon which the commanding ruins of an ancient 
fortress bask in the sunshine. One climbs up a winding 
path upon tiie north side of the hill and mounts under 
impugnable walls to tht narrow gateway, which it is 
almost surprising to find open. From inside this doorway 
a staircase rises lo the higher levels of the hill ; and now 
tin- ruined wall- of the burrocks duster in doo; array 
before one, while over to the right another ami more 
elaborate doorway, flanked by massive pylons, Mauds 
almost on the edge o£ du- dilfs. These two doorways 
date from abemt n.c 25, when the Roman General 
Petronius placed a garrison here after lie luitl defeated the 
one-eyed Ethiopian queen, Kandatce, and her Uiiny 
thousand warrior* and driven them into tlie Sudan. A 
few hundred year? later a By ran ting garrison erected a 
Christian churdi on the hill-top a short way to the south . 
and threading emu's way through the narrow' streets 
between the deserted houses, this building suddenly comes 
into view, the min frss a peculiar charm. The masonry 
arches and the well-built apse have, at the first glance, 
almost a Norman appearance , and here, as it were, at 
the top of the world, the scene is so foreign to Egypt that 
it holds all the dmrtn nf novelty to the Egyptologist, 
tired, as to some extent he must be, of the temples beside 
the Nile. 

Til,' cliffs cm the west side of the ruins drop almost 
sin.or to the river. and from the top one may throw down 
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Slone* which strik, the jiret-n water far out of earshot and 
only just within sight. Sitting here in the morning 
sunshine, after uur hot climb up the hill, a silent content¬ 
ment possessed its which no words of mine can attempt to 
express. Tin river, the cultivation, and the desert were 
stretched out bdow us, all far away, and inviting only a 
mild quizzical contemplation Front this eminence we 
patronised Egypt, and smiled at all her potty troubles. 
What :t place, we iioth declined, in which to build a little 
house ! We could sit at the door all day long, smoking a 
pipe and musing upon the world's worries at this safe 
distance from them t.ta second thoughts, however, my 
friend came to the conclusion that in a dreamer's life of 
this kind a very good piano would bv necessary and a few 
reproductions of great pictures, A small library, too, 
would be essentul. and petiiaps a few congenial friends, 
1 was about to discourse with some heal upon the rrjiptv_--s- 
ivenesa of culture and the intolerable demands it makes 
upon its devotees, chaining them to iiiii s and communi¬ 
ties wherein alone its o|« may be practised, when I was 
checked by a glance at my watch; and forthwith we 
descended tin,* iiill down to the steamer and its sun-baked 
decks. 

We reached Abu Simbcl towards sunset, rod at once 
went ashore. TIjc it tuple is cut out of a bktfi of rock 
which overlooks the Nile a few miles Indore the Smlim 
frontier is readied. It was dedicated to the hawk-god 
H j tnt i ad ds, one of the hums of the sun-god ; and it was 
so drdgned that die rays of die rising sun strike right at 
the temple, illuminating the facade, and penetrating at 
Certain times of the year into the innermost sanctuary’, 
"'here the statue of Ramescs the Great awaits it with the 
gods. The four enormous figures of Raineses which sit 
in such solemnity at die entrance, as though to griH-t 
the sun, will bo familiar to the reader ; ami those "who 
have had the good fortune lo visit this part of the world 
will rememlk-i dial a great drift of sand bud swept down 
the hillside at the north of the temple and had threatened 
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in a lew y«irs to engulf it entirely. In 1909 this drift had 
pushed almost tr> the doorway of the temple and had thus 
covered the feet of the two colossi on that ride uf the 
facade. The terrace in front, of the great statues had 
here been hidden for thousands of yearn, and I suggested 
that if the entire drift were removed sonic important 
discoveries might be made. TIh-Sj.- hopes were hilly 
realised when the work was undcrlaki n in 3909-10 by the 
Department of Antiquities under the direction of Monsieur 
Banuthti, When the drift had been attacked hy some 
hundreds of men and had been carted away in trucks to 
form a large and level platform in front of the temple, the 
buried terrace was exposed and was found to be orna¬ 
ment «i with a series <*f statues figures oi the hawk, of 
the sun, and of the king alternating at short intervals 
along its whole length. These figures, sculptured in pale- 
coloured sandstone, now stand like sen tin els at the feet 
of the great deeper-toned colossi and add Very consider- 
ably to the sense* of size and majesty which these huge 
forms inspire. At the north cud of tile terrace a small 
open chapel was discovered, on the east ride of which 
were two miniature pylons. In this chapel stood a high 
altar, and upon this altar four sacred apes, sculptured in 
stone, were found. They crouched with their hands 
tubed in adoration to the rising sun, which, as it topped 
the eastern hills, would strike right upon tlidr faces 
between the pylons. Before them stood two ^maf! 
obelisks, symbols of the sun ; and near by, upon another 
altar was a small shrine containing another ape and a 
small scarab representing the re-creation uf life at dawn. 

The whole tempi* is built for the one hour of sunrise; 
wnd therefore the next mo ruing v.c went •.lrimre once mere 
before the sun had risen Sitting in front of the temple, 
facing the colossi, we watched the light increase upon (he 
stone, the colour of which grew ever more warm .md 
gulden It was as though thfi sandstone ware Illuminated 
frem within, like thin alabaster, The serene faces of the 
grea t statues became as nearly godlike as any work of man 
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can become. Their calm unmoved gr^-tinij to the ?un. 
s# different from that of us. men, who must ncrjtis shade 
our eyes, being unable to look him b the face, had 
something sublime about it not convincingly to btj 
explained away , and noi to be diminished by the obvious 
fact that they were hut masse* of natural rock. I am not 
convinced that the mountains are dead, nor can t tell 
what gods of the western desert may not look out from 
this sacred hill through the eyes which the old men of 
Egypt have here made for them Although J have seen 
tills temple so many times, have watched the broken 
fragments of these colossi pinned back into position with 
iron bars, and have reckoned the tuns of cement which 
have been shut into the cavities and cracks in their 
interior, yet still llie spell of their monstrous dignity 
remains, they still T-eem to look to the eastern horizon 
with all the expectancy of living nature, arid still speak 
with the voice of the winds of the dawn. 

As the sun rose high and the first mystery of the 
daylight passed into a less suggestive glam, we entered 
the tuner halls of the temple, which are exca vated in the 
rock, and wandered from room to room. Die light hero 
was strong enough at tills time of day to illuminate the 
whole interior, so Unit even the comers were not in 
darkness. Some of the reliefs are extremely well execu¬ 
ted, and there is one scene in particular, upon the left wall, 
representing the Pharaoh in the act of skying a foreign 
soldier in battle, which is one of the great masterpieces 
of Egyptian art, though I do not find it quoted In any of 
the textbooks. At length we passed out into the sunlight 
once more, and. after lingering a short while longer, the 
internal call for break fast induced us to return to the 
steamer. We weighed anchor at once, and in a couple of 
hours or 90 reached the village of Toslikeh, on our return 
Journey down stream. 

On this occasion we paid no more tlian a rapid visit to 
die ancient canneries w hich lie a few hundred yards from 
the river at thL point; hut when I was here in 1910. f went 
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bock some six miles into tin? western desert to visit the 
field of tin* battle of Toshkeh, whet!* on August 3. 1:889, 
Sir Francis ^now Lord) Grenfell defeated an army of 
Dervishes under Wad «sr Ncjumi, The Dervishes were 
invading Egypt along the desert route, which avoids the 
twisting course of the Kile, and at this point they ware 
met by the opposing forces and practically annihilated. 
The battlefield is most inti resting ; for many of the dead 
still lie upon (lie ground where they fell, and in hi 
directions the marks of Lite conflict art? apparent, even 
the tracks of the gun-carriages Luring still visible passing 
across the firm surface of the sand. On a mound of rock, 
at the foot of which one may see the neat squares and 
circles of pebbles marking out the gen end's quarters on 
the eventful day. then- is v. monument under which the 
Egyptian soldiers who fell are buried ; .uid emumemnra¬ 
ti vc inscription in marble proclaims to the unvisited and 
silent desert around how these men " gave their lives for 
their country". I trust that l shall not appear cynical 
if I record here the impression of surprise - which one could 
not help feeling upon seeing these fine old British senti¬ 
ments applied to Egyptian soldiery. The Egyptian 
Tommy, good fellow that he is. has not vet learnt to 
bother himself about patriotism, though in isolated cases 
he is beginning to read newspapers and to fill Ids head 
with sentiments to which it b difficult to put a name, 
ft was cruel fate that caused him to be totucribed for the 
army, and something uncommonly Like the black magic 
of an enemy that sent him in the month of August to fight 
in Nubia. What the fuss was about hardly concerned 
liim , and, knowing the cheery, inconsequent icttak. it 
requires a considerable stretch of the imagination to 
suppose that tic felt possessed of a country to defend or 
was prepared to give his lift for it. 

Behind some rocks we came across the skeleton of a 
sniper, still dud in a tew rags of tattered blue, By life 
side were four used and 11 tree unused cartridges ; and a 
kuilei-bflc in his forehead explained the latter. Under 
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another sfcelrtoa the soft sand was caked into a solid lump, 
where the blood had flowed front the fatal wound. A 
group of bodies in the open plain marked the site of a last 
stand : and the bones of two jackals near by suggested 
the scene of savage feasting and tjuamellmg which took 
place under th< mom for many nieiitiv after the slaughter. 
The battle was fiercely contested, and under the blazing 
summer sun it must havr been a severe test of endurance 
to the Egyptian officers and men, moat of whom were used 
to the mare temperate climate of the north of Egypt. 
One portly officer told me that his tongue swelled in his 
mouth from thirst, and after the battle it was a good six 
bourn before he could swallow more than a few drops of 
water at ;i time. 

We spent the night at Derr, the capital of Lower 
Nubia, and early next morning steamed down to the 
temple of Aranda which stands on the left bank a few 
miles down stream. 

Our next stop was at Kordsko. where the river bank is 
lined with the ruins of the barracks <jF the British troops 
stationed there during the troubled days of the 'eighties* 
We climbed up a hill behind these ruins, un the summit 
of which a guard-house is erected, where a view is to be 
obtained of the valh-y along which the rood to the Sudan 
leads out. It was along this road that General Gordon 
made his wav to Khartum in 1W4. In this valley one 
may still see the tracks of the carts and gun-carriages of 
the ill-fated expedition which set out from here under 
Hicks Pasha and was utterly anuihilnttd in the desert. 
Tin- tracks pass down the valley anil disappear amongst 
the bills- and even $0 the expedition disappeared and 
was swallowed up. Some id the enemy, now good 
servants of the Government, will tell you huiv false 
guides misled tin- troops, and how they were shot down as 
they by rxhauMed by thirst within a mile of the wells. 
At the month of this valley them b the cemetery, where 
some forty British olhccrs and men lie buried. Qua 
tombstones, hadly engraved by the regimental sculptor. 
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and almost all bearing the one remembered test, *’ God is 
Love ,r . cut in slinky Ietiers, are inclined, as my Mend pur 
it. to give one the hump ; and we walked back in silence 
to the steamer, leaving our feliow-countiymen to the 
complete stillness of this now deserted comer of the world, 
where, at ah events, they must sleep sound. 

From Kcmfteko we steamed all day down to Knbban and 
Dakkch, some seventy miles above Aswan, We spent 
the night at the latter place, and upon the following day 
visited the temple of Gcrf Hus£n and Dentlur, halting 
in the evening at Kalibsheli, where the largest icmpU.- in 
Lower Nubia stands. This building is now deeply 
flooded when the reservoir is bill, but it hi’ been SO 
thoroughly strengthened that there is no danger of it 
falling. Then, next morning, we steamed through the 
pass, under the granite cliffs, and halted at Tafch. which 
lies on the west bank. The pent-up river has litre 
inundated many acres of cultivable ground, and for a 
considerable distance we rowed in a small boat amidst 
palms and acacias standing in the flood. A little temple 
erected on what now is an island rises amidst the trees, 
and b reflected in the stilt water. There can be no doubt 
that the making of the reservoir has here converted 
mediocre scenery' into a very paradise of beauty, The 
shadow of the trees upon the Kile, the sunlight that 
penetrates through the trees and illumines the grasses 
and plants below the surface, the 1 -granite clifls that come 
down to the river and form a dark back’gruund to the 
dear water, combine to form a picture of extraordinary 
charm. The temperature wits over no in the shade ; 
and my companion who was not used to the climatic 
conditions of the upper country, said wistfully Ural in* 
expected to have a nt at any moment. We readied the 
top, however, without accident; and here the view was 
sufficiently magnificent to divert ail thought from 
physical discomforts. Below us the Nile made its way 
through the pass, bordered at the entrance by the vivid 
green of tire trees; and beside us the picturesque ruins 
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of a Km man pavilion made the scene work on the invagitta.- 
lion as it did on the senses, " in this very pavilion," 
said 1 , '• J uvenal may have sal to admire this self-same 
prospect; for one of the garrisons limit-r his command 
was to be found here The thought set raj’ friend 
quoting from the $ 4 li*es , and. os the perspiration ran 
like tears down his check, he had the hardihood to 
recite those lines from the Fifteenth Satire : “ That 
nature gave the noble man a feeling heart she proves 
herself by giving him tears/ 1 After that we could but 
return to the steamer. 

The temples of Kertassi and Da hod were passed during 
the day, and at about sunset wo moored against the walls 
of Lite tern pie of Philae, our journey at an end and the 
railway station of Shaba! in sight. The temples rase 
from the water whkh flooded them, for the most part, to a 
depth of some ten feet or so ; and from the deck of the 
steamer we could on to the roof of the Western 
Colonnade and could look down into the green depths 
from winch the columns rose. As the day was hot, it was 
impossible to resist the iiiclinatiim to bathe in this sacred 
area* We had had our swim each day, of course, hut here 
there was the prospect of a bathe which should recall the 
fairy dreams of our youth and set us in mind of Hit for¬ 
gotten Laics of the palaces of the sea. 

We dived into the water at a point where the roof of the 
colonnade was in turns and the flood lay silently beneath 
US, lapping around the lung rows of columns a few feet 
below their oipiials. and. coming to the surface in u 
shower of bubbles, we headed mirth words, swimming 
along the covered colonnade, all the gods of Egypt 
sculptured upon the wall on our left, and on our right the 
columns between which tits opposite colonnade was seen, 
separated from us by a canal-like stretch of open water. 
Huso two colonnade: flunk the great approach to the 
pylons of the Temple of Isis ; and when, therefore, w. hud 
reached their northern end. we turned to uur right out of 
the shadows and swum towards ih< great doorway in the 
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full radiance of the setting sun Here I recollected that 
there stood a high granite pedestal from which the 
statue of a seated lion had fallen ; and feeling t?ur way 
carefully through the water, we found this submerged 
pedestal and camir to rest upon it Deep below us Jay the 
overthrown licm, and down to it wt were oun&trained to 
descend, rising again with the blurred impression of a 
face that smiled hideously through a green veil* 

We then Snfl^m onwards. and. turning on our hacks, 
floated silently through the great doorway, the spread- 
winged vultures carved above us and the Pharaoh 
offering to the gods on either side Tims we into 

the forecourt of the Temple of ids, and wen- compltnd> 
shut In by the towering building The waiter hen was 
sc silent and unruffled, this reflections «>f die columns and 
Walk were so dear, that the plan: seemed to have been 
hidden to the world tor centuries . ami we had the feeling 
that w-'e were exploring for the first rime the mysterious 
sanctuaries of unknown gods Wo secrncd iv be intruders 
into some secret p&fcce of the Nile, and we knew not 
what fairy adventure was before us Here was the 
silent green stretch of the water, in which our two heads 
moved about ISk^ floating gourds ; here wire Haihor, and 
Isis and many another uodd furtively peeping at us 
from jutt below tin- surface, -o that to satisfy our selves 
we must needs sin k under the flood and peer at them 
tiius ; km wire dark di*orways leatling to holy places 
wherein our voices echoed is though someone were railing 
m . and h ere, too, weregraceful columns whose elaborate 
capiUfa Simmered in the ripples which we made. 

On our left was the tempi*:; known as the Birth House, 
wh*re the edebrattom took place in commemoration of 
the birth of Homs amidst the reeds and swamps of the 
Delta, Into tins temple we floated, turned upon otir 
backs once more, passing from hall to hall. The reven 
Hathnrs beat their tambourines to us in the sculpture 
upon the walls as though to encourage us to enter the 
mystery of die sanctuary ; and Tain t, the hippopotamus 
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goddess, imprisoned for ever in stone, looked down upon 
us with envy as we moved so cunteTitcdlv in her own 
dement Tile sanctuary was almost dark, arid there was 
a cavernous silence in it that was not a Utile awning. 
In the dim light we did obeisance to tin- figure of die 
hawk Horns, who stood in a dump of sculptured reeds, 
]ttst above the surface of the flood ; and, diving once more, 
we bid sudden hands on that fair Isis who sat nursing 
her baby so tightly there under the waters. The light 
of the sunset glowed in out eyes as we swam cm cl these 
dark halb and turned again into the forecourt of Isk, 
making our way towards the main temple. The clrab- 
colouFud sandstone of the mins became golden against 
the deep tone of ihm sky . and the water spreading around 
us was made more green and mysterious by the contrast. 

Looking down we could see the dim outlines of ruined 
WillIs tiaverting the paved court and broad stairs 
ds^cen ding tnt< > t he las kness Wa tcr-pian 1 h swayed 
beneath us, tangh-d themttdves about the limbs of the 
submerged gods, and sinuously crept over the royal 
decrees id the Pliuraohs* Beneath the water in this 
forecourt stands the great granite inscription which 
relates how the- Pharaoh Ptolemy VII had given all Lhe 
country in«m PhiLu- souiliwaids to die island of Dcrai. 
near Dakkdi, to the great Isis to be her possession fur 
ever ; and os wc dived to look at the drowned face of the 
godditss Lhe: fear of her wrath was lu-t altogether absent. 
Hie territory between these very' point, liad been 
submerged and given over to Xihis , and even here in her 
sanctuary the wai^r-gotfe whispered, and only the spirits 
of the river ascended the steps of ht-r dtats 

The main temple, being built on a higher level, has no 
more than a foot of water in its balls, and through this 
we waded over to the stairway which ascends to die roof. 
A scramble over lhe top of the building ensued, and from 
its heights we looked down upon the whole panorama 
of the temples reflected in the lake uf the reservoir like 
the palaces of a dream. Eastwards rose that famous 
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kiosk sometimes called " man^s Bedand some* 
what nearer (tood the link shrine of Hatlior. South- 
westwards Liu- huge pylons reared themselves against the 
hunset; and northwards the top of the Roman gateway 
tmule a solilaiy point un the face of tbs tluod- 

fttized with another impulse, we ran down iJil* steps 
Odirc mote, splashed through the halls of Isis, and did into 
the water down the broad stairway of the forecourt. 
Bearing of! to our left, we swam down a corridor. through 
a dark chamber, and so out into an open avenue leading 
between ruined wails to the temple of Rather Along 
tliis we struck om, the mws of gods gliding by us, mid 
ptesently entered the temple, which caught much of the 
hi-t ligtu of the day. Hathor being the Egyptian 
Aphrodite, die '.v;dJs of her shrine arc covered with festive 
' Half submerged in the water, we could sec in the 
'■pen court a figure standing beside some rosin s playing 
* double pipe. other figures making music upon the iuup 
an ape playing Lin> guitar, the Pharaoh offering festal 
coronets dowers, and wine to the goddess of joy and the 
Uutc dancing god Bes leaping about and bktiiig a 
tambourine. Thu water was not silent lieie, for the 
evening breeze nifiled the surtac- and sent the ripples 
wld-pcring iuto the sanctuary; and m answer to the 
mood of the place we splashed through it. laughed at 
aiiir Bra, . and sat whistling a tune upon a fallen 
column. Then, as the early stars name out, we dived 
through a small side-door, submerged almost to die lintd. 
and, thus having the iempk. swam across open water 
towards the kiosk. 

Looking beneath us as we went, we could sometime dis* 
C'-ru Liu: buildings below, anil could catch glimpses of 
strangle shapes as we glided over the altars oi forsaken 
slinnra and shuck tin* bubbles down into rlw faces of gods 
and Pharaohs. Tire balf-seen mins in the depths of the 
water took huhi or the imagination and suggested much 
to the mind tlmi would have been seamed In other cut nm- 
stances. What spirits of the Nik dwdt in these sunken 
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chambers ?—what cities of the rive* were approached 
through these dusky halls ? If only one could have 
breath to dive down through that dark doorway bdnw 
the water, down the widt staiit, and along the pa-S^age 
- , . - I The reflections of the gathering stars 
suggested that there were link lamps to tight the way 
below i and presently, no doubt, we should swim into the 
illumination of fairy palaces, and come suddenly upon the 
enchanted maidens oi the deep. They would take hold 
of us with their cool hands, glide over us with their soft 
limbs, and entangle us with their hair. The summons of 
their eyes would lead us onwards lill their cold lips touched 
ours : and thus down to fantastic depths they would be¬ 
guile ns, through chain hers o f sil ver hi b y a ihuusand 
stars, to halls of g-ld illumined by many a sun, Tlniir 
hands would hold our liands. feel the muscles of om arms, 
and touch our faces ; and ever they would lead us on¬ 
wards, till of a sodden we should stand blinded at the door¬ 
way of that shining cavern wherein the old god Khmim 
dispensed die floods of the Nile and ordered their going. 

The darkening water was replete with suggestions of 
i hk kind ns wc jfwam through it towards the kiosk. If 
only wt could find the right doorway amidst all these 
ruins below us , if only the ghostly shadows ol the water- 
(diiib, the pale forms of submerged altars, should be lit 
for a moment by the jvii-sing of some luminous spirit , so 
that we might dive below and follow * - ! But as the 

fancy thus drifted we had crossed the open space and liar! 
entered the shadow of the great kiosk, whose columns 
towered above our heads against the lastdeft light of the 
sky, and were reflected with the stats in the watey 
beneath m . Seated here on a sunken wall, my companion 
^sked me whether I had called to mind Shelley's Qd§ 
to th 3 IV&I Wind as we swam front ihe temple; and 
therewith he repeated those haunting hues which tell of 
one who 

Saw in sleep M pal*t** ami foment - . , 

All ev-erjDCOwii with azure moss *mh flowers 

So swt, the msh *awt* picturing ihzm. 
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And as we swam back to the steamer at length, through 
tin- gate of PhUaddphus and down iiie colonnade, l felt 
that the whole experience hud given us a new point of 
view in regard to the reservoir One did not look forward 
only to tito six months of each year when the witter sinks 
and Pliike is left once more high and dry the portion of 
die year when it is inundated also makes it appeal, 
Phibe dean and hare, as it must have been in ancient 
days, was good to look upon; Phike overgrown with 
trees and grasses, as it was before the dam was built, was 
picturesque: but Phiiae floating in the water, as it now 
does for hall the year, Inns that indefinable charm of 
unreality which is die very essence uf beauty, 


CHAPTER XI 


A NUBIAN HIGHWAY 

Opposite the town of Aswin, a short distance below the 
First Cataract of the Nile, dure rises nn island known to 
travellers by its lirt-ek name of Eleplmntine. The river 
sweeps down from the cataract to cast and west; i*mth- 
wurds one mav watch it flowing around .1 dozen dark 
dumps of granite rocks, which thrust themselves :.n it 
were breathless above the water . and northwards almost 
without hindrance it passes between tin- hills and palm- 
trees of the mainland. Nowadays should one stand 
upon the mounds which mark the site of the ancient city 
of Elephantine, and look cast and north, one would feel 
that modern civilisation had hidden for ever the scenes of 
the past, and had prevented the imagination from n?- 
picturing the place a> it was in the older days. The huge 
Cataract Hotel overshadows the ruined city, and starts 
down from its pinnacle of granite on to the tumbled 
stones of ancient tempi';' On the ifbnd it self, opposite 
this hotel, the elaborate and ultra'modem rest-house of 
tlie Ministry of Public Works rises amidst its terraced 
gardens; and farther to the north stands the impeding 
Savoy Hotel, surrounded by luxuriant trees and flowers 
unknown to the ancient Egyptians. Eastwards the 
long, neat promenade of Asuan edges tlm river. Hacked 
by the Grand Hotel, the Government offices, and other 
large buildings , and at one end the noisy railway station 
tells the insistent tale of the Present During the winter 
one may watch the busy launches and small craft plying 
to and fro, and may see the quality and fashion of Europe 
amusing itself at either end of the passage . while at night 
the brilliant lights blaze into the waters of the Nile from 
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a thousand electric Limps, and the sounds of the latest 
tune drift out through open windows. The place is 
modem; otic sips one’s whisky-ami-soda above the 
crushed-down renuuiis of Pharaonic splendours, plays 
tranis in a garden laid out above the libraries of the 
Ptolemies, and rends the Daily Mail where, maybe, 
melancholy Juvenal wrote his Fifteenth Satin, 

But should one turn now to the west and south a 
different impression might be obtained. On the island 
still stands die imposing gateway of die rich temple 
dt-'jhfiytd for the sake of its buiLiing-atone in the days of 
Mohammed Ali. and near it, not many years ago, an 
anduetilogbl uncovered the intact burial vault of the sacred 
rams of the Nile-god Khnum. llic rocky hills of the 
western mainland tower above the blind, great shifts of 
gulden sand carrying die eye from the summit to die 
water's edge ; arid here, cut into the rocks., are the tombs 
of the ancient princes of Elephantine. In this direction 
there is hardly anything that is more modern titan the 
mined monastrty of St. Simeon, built at die Lead of a 
sandy volley in the early days of Christianity, and 
destroyed tiy (he fierce brother of Saladin in 1173 a.d. 
With oiil'. buck to the hotels, and one's i,ice to the 
change!^ hills. die history of the uid city is able to be 
traceti with .something of die feeling of 'reality to aid 
the thoughts. 

One period of that history stands out d e arly and 
distinctly amidst the dim course of farsjfi events i ron) 
being a stronghold of a savage tribe the south end of the 
island had become covered by die boras and streets of a 
fine city, named Abu or " Elephant-city " (and hence 
Elephantine), no doubt after the elephant symbol of its 
chieftain The feudal tendencies of the Vih and VI th 
Dynasties. about o.c. 2750 to 2475—had brought power 
atm wealth to the local princes in many juris of Egypt ; 
and here die family of the chieftains of the iiLuid had 
begun t<> rise to a degree of same iinpurtaaeo. This was 
largely due to the fact that to them was imtrusicd the 
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office of '* Keeper of tins Door of the South ", and the 
protecting of the Egyptian frontier at the first Cataract 
hunt invasion by the negro tribe* bi youd. 

Tin city nose amidst Its trees and rocks at the foot of the 
cataract, at a point where in those days the river sriU ran 
swift, and whore the distant roar of waters continuously 
ffi-ummird upon tht ear?. On the eastern mainland 
opposite the island stood tht huts and hovels of the great 
5zni km, or market, which gave its name to the later town 
of Aswan ; and here the negroes, coming from the upper 
readies of tire river by the valley road which avoids the 
rocks of the cataract, met and traded with the inhabitants 
of Elephantine. At the fax end ol this road die bair-.n 
islands nf Phllae, Bxgek, and others were regarded as 
Deutral ground, and die ruck' of the mainland were not 
yet forbidden territon to tin: Egypt ions for sonic miles 
Dp-stream, But beyond this the country was little known, 
and those who penetrated into it took their lives in thtir 
hands, 

hirst there canu the Lnd of die Kan tribs ; and then, 
farther to the south, the Wawat on the cast bank and the 
Set!m on the west dwelt in barbaric independence- Still 
farLtier to the south lived the warlike Maroi, who might 
sometimes twi seen at the market, ostrich feathers in 
their Iiair and bows and clubs in their haiuls. The land 
of Ardu! fay to the south again , and lasLly, not much 
below tile Second Cataract and the mudem Wady Haifa, 
there lived the almosi unknown people of A am. 

Wlio dwelt to the south of this the Egyptians did not 
know. Tiiat territory was " The Land of the Ghosts *■ : 
the perilous borders of the world, and the misty wean 
into which an man had penetrated, Were there to be 
encountered. To the inhabitants of the brilliant little 
metropolis the peoples of the upper river appeared to be a. 
hary folk; .mtl the farther south tlidr land the more 
mysterious were their surroundings and the ghostlier 
their ways. The negroes who come to the market no 
doubt told stories then, as they did in later times, of the 
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great stature and the marvellous longevity of those 
distant races ; yaid though but a cotipie of hundred miles 
iif winding river separated the Egyptian frontier from Out 
of the land of Aam that distance sufficed to twist the 
thoughts of the market-gossiper Rom the mortal to the 
bmnorUl. 

In archaic times an unknown Egyptian long imd 
penetnttei some sixty miles up the river, and had left a 
record on ant of the rocks; r and King Snefeni of the 
Tllrd Dynasty had devastated a part of the country. 
Bm from that time until the beginning of the Vth 
Dynasty the land and its people, left unmolested, had 
drifted once more into ihe pale regions of mystery. As 
the nobles of Elephantine grew in wcaltSi and power, 
however, their attention began to be turned with some 
degree of hxsdliy towards the south ; and when the 
energetic King Sahura came tu the throng it was fdt that 
the time had arrived for the probing of the mystery. 

The roads which led to the south along the eastern bank 
of the fiver, and which were i l wd by the negroes near the 
frontier wlich coming to the market, were not practicable 
for Caravans bound for distant goals: and the Egvptiii^ 
turned their eyes, therefore* to the western hilk behind 
which ihe sorrowful lands of the Dead were iomewiiere 
situated. Almost exactly opposite the city lay a sand- 
covered valley, in which now stands ihu mim'd monastery 
ntfendomd above. From the island a boat carried one 
across to the liti b- m*&y bay from whence w intdge of 
hdf a milt or so over the suit sand brought me to the 
upper levelfi of the desert. Looking towards the norths 
ihi 1 road which led eventually to Lower Egypt was to be 
^■ rn : to the west tlv eye wandered over the uminiating 
wilderness to the far horizon, made aw ful by the presence 


1 Tli- varies VM k-ituwunjUhim of L^w f Nubii mcrvliuiird m Una 
chapter wit* f.mmi dnrim j tour whitli f murta in thm eauntr-. In 
the tlltumn rjf [EXM, imd -ijrc n \ d- d jti my J itfiaijN.. #{• ! ,i, *■ 
; WjJ dn * *±**i <-'whnw rn tm>l, ^ jbUihrd hr the Hmrinn 
U.vfiTininiT hy th* Univ ciuy E"n Oxfmd. fke e vlle^a b ibr tbc- 
I Dealing ol the vajcknu. n &l a. . gircy ihptf 
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©f the Dead; and to the south the sand-drifts and the 
rocky hillocks liid the untravelled paths to Aam and the 
Land of die Ghosts. Keeping the river on the left hand, 
it seemed to the Egyptians, that they might here pass over 
the upper desert as far as the gods permitted man Lt> 
penetrate: and .1 descent to the Nile at any convenient 
point would bring them, like a holt from heaven, upon the 
tribes there settled. 

Tlie array of Sulnira.—perhaps a thousand men with 
numerous baggage-donkeys—set out idotig this road, 
and after a march of a few days, a- m arly straight ahead 
as possible, struck the river (which 1 tends towards the 
west) at a point in the land of Atthet. now known as 
Tomas. A tribute was no doubt collected from the rich 
fields which there border the Nile y an inscription 
recording the name of one of the captains was cut upon a 
convenient face of rock : and the army returned to E^ypt 
to publish its heroism in the streets of lUephantme. 
Another tixj»edition in the reign of King Astsa followed 
after a few years, the event being again re cot if .1 un ihe 
rocks. Farther than Atthet. however, tin-sc armed 
forces did not venture to go . nor was this Nubian 
highroad used with great frequency during tin foil wing 
years. 

About the year 2500 n.c :i prince of Elephantine 
named Herkhuf made up his mind to penetrate farther 
towards Lbr mvsierious land:- of the south. It is forty- 
four centuries since he set out over the dcst rt. with the 
wind whistling past hb ears and a powerful sun warming 
his bones and hi* heart within him , yet the story of Ills 
adventures may still be read, the path by which lie 
travel led may t-till Ik* discerned, mid the names of his 
captains may still b« seen mi the rocks of the land of 
Arthet. Herkhuf, having obtained the nectary order 
from the Phaiuoh, set out with his father Ala. 11 in order ", 
as lie says, “ to explore a raid t o the country of A am. 
The road which he explored and opened up was probably 
a. continuation of the route from Elephantine to Arthet, 
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pacing not fur buck from the nv.:r, and descending to the 
water lietwecu Abu Simbcl and Wady Haifa in the heart 
of the land of Aim. The expedition was cniirelv success¬ 
ful. and Htrkhuf states that he was “very ^really 
praised for it ", Emboldened by the fame which his 
enterprise had brought him, he made a second expedition 
to Asm, and was gone from Egypt eight months, A 
third exclusion was mure adventurous, Herkhnf set 
out upon the " Oasis-road **. which runs from a point 
north of Aswan to Kurkur Oasis, and thence btanrbcs 
to Tumas or Arthct and to the Oasis of Khargeh which 
lies westward, m-l which in those days was inhabited by 
Libyan trihes. At the Kurkur junction Hcrklmf met 
with an army, under the leadership of the Ihinoe of 
Aam which was on its way to chastise these Libyans. 
but how the wily Egyptian contrived to use it instead as 
an escort to his own men back to Aain, ,md how he 
returned to Egypt through the hostile territory of Selhu. 
Arthdt and Wawat, with V'- ■ asses laden with the presents 
of Ids host, arc talcs too Wig to narrate here. 

Oiu> story only may be recorded in this d lap ter. 
During a fourth expedition to Aam, Herkhuf had managed 
to obtain eiiv of the dwarfs or pigmies who inhabited a 
rvgion of tht Lend of die Ghosts. He at once Informed 
the king, now the boy Pepy O : and in reply he received 
the following letter, which is, perl taps, the earliest 
exampte in the world’s history of a private communi¬ 
cation ;— 


kaw noted, "file* the King. the matte of ynar letter 
Mtuth you hove sen! to me. iu order Umt ! might know that yoo 
liuvcRlitmcil to Mlily trotfl Anm. with the army which taas n,t h 
you . You say m your letter that ytm have brought a 
dancing pigmy of the god of the Land of the Gliosis, like the L nv - 
width the Twm llumlcri bm,*bt bum the Land <rf $£2t 

m the time ot At«a \ou say to my majesty, Uv%m helnt* 
he, one bW bin, been bn-Ught by who £T Srf 

. ,■ ; ■ ■ Come fttfUmarj, thrrWare, to the court 

uomwUatuly. ami bum* Liu* nfpty with you, which v<.u most 
,r«,B hvmg. pfinpmou^ anJ Wlrhy, from the Und of Use 

? * im ,r> ™J okxf Bhidito the b«*rt 

of the lung. When hr. goo® down with y 00 into the vessel 
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appoint truittviftrthv pflopk hi be liciidc him at cither sidr oi the 
vessel: take csrc that Jie Uutr not Ld] iblu tin? water. When lie 
»kcp at night, appoint trustworthy people who shall stem bwtiie 
him id Lis eabiu , and make ah inspection ten times eatih night, 
My nir.jcsty degim t* nee tins pigmy wore’ than the gilts «4 Sjnai 
anti cl Puunt Jr you mtivo in court, the pigmy bemg with you. 
aliv^ prapcroiw, and healthy tnv o»it*tv witi ilu tra \nti i 
greater thing thim that which wb» done for the Treasurer Ba'unjc-J 
id (he time of A«sa. according to the heerfa ttaitR «f my hnijmty 
to tee tint pigmy, OixttTs have tern st-nr to the chief ol the Krw 
Towiu to arum k- that |oca| ilmll be taken from <rviay su>u-euy 
and every temple [on the road] without stinting." 

How «u>y it L= tu [lielure the excited hoy awaiting the 
arrival of this wonder from the south, or to watch in the 
imagination the long caravan os it winds its way over the 
western hills from Aarri to Elephantine, where ftirkhuf 
and his prize will take ship 10 Memphis. 

Eatcrin the reign of I'epy If. the tribes oi Arthei anil 
Wawui revolted, and the Nubian highroad echoed vviUi 
llie songs of Egyptian soldiers. The commander of the 
expedition, named IVpyruikhi slew a large number of the 
unfortunate negi'ces, look many prisoners, and collected 
a great quantity (if plunder, J i wa* perhaps during this 
dUt urban ce dial a certain prince of Elephantine, named 
Mekhu. was taonlcred in Arthei. News of his death was 
brought to bis son Sabna by a ship's captain who hod 
himself escaped, Sabna immediately collected a few* 
soldiers and a hundred baggaga-donheys, bearing pn sents 
of honey, oil. ointment, and line linen, and set out uj*> n 
the same highroad towards ArtUet. By judfeibus gifts 
of this oil and honey he was able to discover the 
body of bis father - and, loading it upon a donkey, he 
commenced tin- return journey. Before he was dear 
of Arthet, however, he found it necessary to avert an 
attack by presenting a southern negro chieftain with an 
elephant tusk three cubits in tengtli, at the same ifi^ 
hinting tliut his best tusk was six cubits in length. Hut 
how the expedition arrived safely at Elephantine, and 
how Sabna buried his father ibere in the western* i; j| ] a 
behind the modem Savoy Hotel, and how he was rewarded 
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by the king far bis really plucky under taking, cannot here 
be related at length. 

There was now no more mystery about the country on 
this side of the Second Cataract* ami by the perseverance 
of these princes of Elephantine the w ay was made ready 
for tilt- conquest of tlte Sudan, which the Egyptians 
commenced in the XI!th Dynasty and completed in the 
XVTIIth. We of the present day cannot, perhaps, 
appreciate how much pluck and obstinacy these nobles 
required in tlte undertaking of these expeditions. Mot 
only were they penetrating into lands which were in¬ 
habited by the most savage tribes, but they believed these 
tribes to be endowed with superhuman powers. From 
childhood they bad heard stories of their magical powers ; 
while in pushing their way into the distant land of A&tn 
they assuredly expected to encounter those ghosts who 
hovered at tlte edge of the world. Their caravan routes 
over the western hills ran dangerously near the terrible 
territory of the Dead; and, to their superstitious minds, 
tlicir daily marches and tluur nightly camp- were beset by 
monsti rs and by bogies compared to which the fierce 
llllsrari were as naught. 

The reader who finds interest in the picture of Hnrfchuf 
exploring the roads of Arm. and of Sabna searching for 
his father's body in hostile Arthet, will ask whether any 
definite tracts of the highroad still temain. One would 
have thought that after four thousand four hundred years 
it would ha ve utterly dL-.ippcaJfvd ; but this is not the 
mm - Let the visitor to Aswan step out some aftentuon 
from the hall of his hotel, where the string band throbs in 
his cars and the latest Parisian gowns shimmer before his 
eyes, and let him takr b<ou to the little western bay 
behind the rains of Elephantine. Here in the late after¬ 
noon the long blue shadows fall, and he may walk in 
coolness over the sand towards the monastery which 
stands on die higher ground! before him. At the top of 
the hill to his left he will presently see. some distance 
away, a large isolated boulder near the t<imh of some old 
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Muslim saint ; and making ids way up the hillside 
towards lids boulder, he will suddenly come upon a paved 
causeway 1 which sweeps up over tlie sand to the rooky 
summit. Rough flat blocks uf sandstone form the 
paving, and these are only here and there overwhelmed 
by the drifting sand, though it is evident that the road 
lias been entirely buried at the point where it approaches 
the water. 

Mounting to the hill-top. the causeway is seen to pass 
within a few' yards of the great boulder, which one now* 
finds to have been surrounded by a rough wall, as though 
to form a kind «l sanctuary or clnipeL On live sides of the 
rock there arc several inscriptions recording the coming 
of various officials of tlur empire— t a x *coll ectors, super¬ 
intendents of the Nubian gold mines, and so on. It is 
evident from this that the road was used for many a long 
year after Herkhuf and Sabna had done with it; though 
it now possessed for the travellers no terrors, nor did 
it lead any more to the Land of the Ghosts. 

At tin- point whore flic causeway twisscs the boulder the 
hard surface of the upper desert literally bristles with 
counties* little heaps of stones, each consisting uf 5. small 
upright stab of rock held in place by two or three others. 
Fragments of pottery indicate that a bowl, perliaps 
containing water, had been placed beside each pile, Here, 
then, are the memorials of the travellers who set our for 
distant Artllet from the fair city 011 the island, which may 
Iron! tills point be seen floating in the blur waters <.£ the 
Nik below. The*' sttmes are the prayers of thus* who 
asked a prosperous journey from the gods of their city t 
Irowi tile old ram‘In-aded Khnum who lived in the dark 
caverns below the Nile; from Suet, the homed goddess 
whose bow and arrows were the terror of tier enemies : 
and from Anuket with the crown of lofty leathers. Fur a 
short distance one may follow the paved road, now, as it 
passed soutliwards and westwards amidst the blackened 

1 I saw baldly " ifeat 1 «-». ifc.- rr ■? t-. nbscrw- tin., road. 

Aid ycl I cab &cid m* mJ iromt io ft m any publitaiiaa. 
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rocks aud golden sand^drifts of lliis lifeless bond ; but 
presently it tops a deeply shadowed ri%t s of rock and 
sand, and so descend* into, and is Lwfit amidst, thr wide, 
undulating ck^i L ihlu/e with the light of the stating sun. 

There sire not many persons who will lind themselves 
able to 0tow die roud by camel, as l did, or to take ship 
up the Nile, to Afthct, in ofrkr to see the lettninm of the 
first part of the highway. The road descends tn the 
river behind the rich fields of the straggling village of 
Tomas, near Mere the present capital of Lower Nubia* 
The scenery here is beautiful in die extreme. A short 
distance down-stream a bluil of rock, projecting U> the 
wafer s edge, and half covered with drifbsand, marks the 
probable boundary between Artlici and Selim. One 
might slide here from the top of dn bluff down the golden 
slopes tii die verdant thnrn-hiLdiL s which dip towards the 
river and from either side of the trai k one's figure would 
be wen sbaipSv against the d. ep blue of the sky, sliding, 
one would see r.n the left du rocks and the ^and of £«thu p 
and distantly the superb array of the mountains of 
Wawat; while <m the right the green bay into which the 
road descended would he spread as a feast to the eye. 
Farther up-stream a wooded island rests upon the mirror 
ol the Nile, ulutliei the Inhabitant* must often fiav.j tkd 
at the approach of the Egyptians from the- cksuri. 

On the low dills which form the barking of Ibis bay 
many a captain of an expetittfon * -r master of a caravan 
has written hi^ n.ntu-, and sum-aittn^s a date ho.- been 
added 1 The Supermiertdtm of ;di tlic carav-an- 
conductor of the Land of die South : Safina M : 91 the 
Captain of the Sofdfcre Akab ; " the Captain of the 
ships of Ase^a ; Klimnnhctep n ; 41 the sixth year i 
written by the Captain of rhe sdtliers „ . . these 

ore examples of die uiscriptions which were here cut into 
the surface of the rock, and which U> the ardisct.Iogist 
are of the first importance. A caravan-iimductoj imuixl 
Arm who h probably to be identified with the fattier of 
Herkliuf. has left his- name hetc; and more than uhcc 
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Sabnn occurs. But perhaps the most interesting of these 
n^ords are three short inscriptions which tell of an 
expedition to Arthet under die almost unknown F'haruuk 
Hameft-rsa, who probably reigned about n,c 2-\o u It 
h in one of thest; inscriptions that the- iiHirre of this country 
—Arliiet—is given, thereby making it possible definitely 
to locale die territory of thtrse people, anti to identify 
this highway without; any further question with die 
11 Elephantine road ' referred tn in tin- inscriptions as 
leading from Elephantine lo Arthet. 

Above these rocks one steps uii to the kind surface ui 
the desert, and the eye may travel over the broken ground 
to the north for many a mile, and may follow' the road 
by which Herkhuf carried home his pigmy, and Salma 
lm father's body, until the brown rocks meet the blue sky 
To the smith-west the second portion of the highway, 
leading on to Aam. may be followed ; but the point at 
which it descendsagain to the river has noi been identified, 
though one may safely say r hat the terminus Say between 
Abu Simbel and the Second Catnmci. Here the country 
has a diberqnt aspect. On the west bank <d thv Nile the 
sand lies thickly, and humps itself mto low hillocks 
covered with scrub. Between these on- may walk in the 
coot shade of groves of and tamarisk, where docks 
of goats stand dreaming on the pathway and birds sing 
overhead- On the tost bank isolated hills of sandstone 
rise suddenly from the plain, aud axe reflected in die river 
a* in a flawless mirror, The laud of A am Is as beautiful 
-as that of Arthet. tlttragh altogether different in character. 

Hie blur history of the highway cannot be (.raced in 
much detail. From the VI Uh to the XLIth Dynasties 
the Egyptian Government was seldom strong enough at 
home to attempt to look after affairs abroad, and Lower 
Nuhui relapsed into a state of independence. Amenem- 
Imt . the founder of the XIItit D™a&ty* about £OGO tt.c,, 
was thus obliged to reconquer the country; but his 
expedition seems to have travelled up the Nile and not 
icreU? the desert A few reigns bter j fortress was built 
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at the modrni ArtAybeh, in the hind of Art he t. some mik-s 
above the terminus of the highway frorsi Elephantine; 
and the ro:id must now haw been used continuously as 
the express route from tin- city to the fortress. This 
stronghold ts so much ruined and sand-covered i hat it has 
escaped observation until now. although its positron has 
been ascertained from inscriptions. Mention is made of a 
fortress named Taray, and its distance from a certain 
known place is given, which exactly locates it at Anaybt-h. 
At about the same date a large fortress was built on the 
west bank of the Second Cataract, urn] ,it the extreme 
north end ui the highroad the wails of Elephantine were 
now strengthened. 

Above tlic Second Cataract lay the land of Kush, and as 
civilisation advanced southwards the territory of the 
Ghosts had perforce to retreat before it. The Egyptians 
now knew that very human negroes inhabited the country 
beyond Asm ; but they could still ask themselves in 
whispers what manner of 1*ogies dwelt to LUe south of 
Kush. While the immortals were falling back, however, 
the mortals Irora above the second Cataract were surely 
pushing forward. Thu people of Aam were slowly being 
displaced by them, and in consequence wen.- Hustling the 
tribes of Are dud. During the reign of Senusert Ill 
{1887 ft.c.) the incursions r.f the negroes of Kush assumed 
the proportions of an invasion ami the Egyptians were 
obliged to wage an expensive and lengthy war upon them. 
When at last they were driven back beyond die Second 
Cataract, the Pharaoh set up a boundary-stunt.- and the 
words which he ordered to be inscribed upon it show 
plainly enough wliat a ^Urpirse it was to him to find that 
his enemies had possessed none of those superhuman 
powers which his subjects had attributed to them. 

” Why ' lie sw. " they are hot .1 mighty people after all; 
Uwy utc pots- and broken In heart Mv majesty Hsl> v-tus theta . 
11 in not an untruth. i faptnnxt their women. I carried © ft their 
aibjtvii. went (tirth to their wcJLm, wnoie il 1 pit- tniJis. | reaped 
their grain. and ?et fire Thereto. 1 swear as mv lather lived for 
me 1 speak ^ truth, without a lit therein coming out nt my 
mouth ’ r 
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The Iasi sentence tells of the king's fear leal tradition 
should conquer proven fact, and his soldiers should 
endow the negroes of Kush with those mysterious flowers 
ol width their tlose proximity to the Land of (ihosts and 
the end of the world gave them Hie. use. 

During the XVIIJth Dynasty (1580-1350 u.c.| the 
highroad was list'd continuously both by tile troops which 
were being launched against the Sud&n t and by the 
officials who came to collect the taxes or to administer 
the laws. Great changes had taken place since Hie old 
days. The Land of the Ghosts had disappeared almost 
entirely from the geography, though still is might exist 
somewhere above Khartum. The people of Aunt, now 
mere correctly called Emaam. had entirely absorbed 
Arthet, and Sc-lhu had fallen to the share of Wawat. 
Persons travelling by the highroad. and descending to 
the river at TomAs or near (lie Second Cataract, found 
themselves in the sphere of influence of Einaam at either 
place. One obtains some idea of Che inhabitants of this 
once mysterious land from a pointing in the tomb uf Huy, 
the viceroy of the south, at Thebes. Here one seca a 
procession of negro princes who have come to do homage 
to the pharaoh's representatives. They have evidently 
travelled by the highroad, for the Prince of Emaam rides 
in a heavy chariot drawn by two bulls, while his retinue 
walk behind him, A prince of Wawat is also show a ; 
while the chieftains of Kush are there in numbers, 
bringing with them the produce of their country. Their 
clothes are more or less Egyptian in style, and their wealth 
in gold is such as an Egyptian's eyes might stare at- In 
this sober, prosperous company, one looks in vain for a 
sign of ri nd savage ferocity which made them the terror 
of Elephantine. 

In the XlXth Dynasty {1350-1205 u c.), when the 
armies of Raineses the Great and his successors passed 
up to the wars hi the Sudan, Hit Elephantine road must 
have boon one of the main routes of communication. 
The name of Kamescs the Great is writ large upon the 
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rocks of Tumfa. in contrast to thr modest link trccrfl 
of those infinitely greater men of the early clays. Mot so 
long afterwards it was the people of the Suddn who were 
using the ruad to match on Egypt, and soon the Egyptians 
were obliged to bow the knee to a negro Pharaoh, Later 
when they were once more Ike masters of their own 
allairs, the tix-gatherers returned to Emaam. and the 
namis <j| some have been Hi on the road. 

At this time Elephant in" had become a diy of consider' 
able wealtii and importance. Splendid temples rose 
amidst the houses and die trees, and fortified walls around 
die sunk end of tin- island frowned down upon the swift 
river. Priests, soldiers, and nobles walked the streets 
amongst the throng of the townspeople, or sailed to and 
fro over the broken waters. At the foot of the western 
hi!!?, the bay from which the Nubian highway ran must 
have often been the scene of the busy loading and 
unloading of pack-donkeys; and at this time there may 
have been a masonry landing's dig' at die river's edge 
to terminate worthily die paved causeway 

Then came the Greeks and the Romans, and one may 
picture per-ipiriuc Icgnouarits* hastening ah isg tin highroad 
to join PetrtmiLLs in Ids chase of the une-eyed queen 
Randake and her flying Ethiopia os. One may see the 
agents of Sheiiin-tii-lhihll, tile brother <4 Sakdin, passing 
along to rout out Christianity from Nubia ; and presently 
come the barbaric Mainelnkfi. driven I ^ n n ^ the armies 
of Ibrahim Pasha Hit- last great scene in the lung 
history of this most ancient highroad was enacted nol ?o 
many years ago. The Dervfshtfl—the nnidera inhabi¬ 
tant-' '<1 the Land of the Ghosts—in .treking on Egypt 
from the Sudln, picked up the road at the £"Ctmd 
Cataract, at its ear host terminus, anti headed U’wards 
Toniii. An English, ami Egyptian fi^rcij. travelling 
southwards, iiiF-t and utterly defeated theft-sotin.- seven 
miles back from rh-; river, behind the village of IWiikrh, 
noi far from Abu Simbct. And if one journeys direct 
from the ancient land of Aftlnft to the land of Aam the 
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bones of the dead and the ridtris o! their camp will be 
found strewn to right and left over the surface of the 
highway, as recorded m the Iasi chapter. 

Travelling in .Egypt out; sees so many remains of the 
solemn ceremonies of the ancient Egyptians, and reading 
at home one meets with so many representations of the 
sacred rites, that it is a real relief to come across some 
relic, such as this highroad, o! human energy and tod. In 
the conns of the temples one has pictured the processions 
of the priests and the kneeling throng of the people. 
One has heard in die imagination the rhythmic chants, 
has smdi the heavy incense, and has seen the smoke of 
tire sacrifice rising to the rxil. Glum Pharaohs have 
stalked across the picture, raising their stiff hands to the 
dull gods, and rows of bedraggled prisoners hnvt! been led 
tu the sanctuary, roped In impossible contortions. One 
has visited, or has read ol a thousand tombs - and tint 
slow funerals Have passed in depressing array. Hut bore 
on diis highroad over the western hills, where tin: north 
wind blows free and the kites circle and call, where there 
comes vigour inio the limbs and ambition into the heart, 
these relics of old adventures appeal with wonderful force. 
Here there am no my stents except tin* mystery r-f the 
land to the south, and there are no prayers save the asking 
of a successful journey, and the piling of four stones to 
the honour ol the gods. One docs not pace through holy 
places whispering, " How weird ! " but stick in band, and 
whittling a tune down the wind, one follows in die foot¬ 
steps of die bold caravan-masters of the past ; and one 
thanks them from the bottom of the heart for having 
played a man's fart on their page of the world A history 
to serve lor all thru" as an example. When the amuse- 
merits ol the luxurious holds Sills given out, and die 
solemnity of the ancient ruins has begun to pall, the 
spirits of Hcrfchitf and of Sabna of the captains and die 
caravan-i finductors, art always to be found waiting on 
tint breezy hill-1ups behind the island of Elephantine, at 
the head of the Nubian highway. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE ALABASTER QUARRIES IN THE 
WADY A SSI OUT 

A snoKT expedition into the desert is often successful in 
dispelling that slack boredom which an Egyptian summer 
produces in the mind of a lonely man ; and on one occa¬ 
sion, when my work cjinied me into a friend's district, 
wc decided to try a tonic of this nature. We had come 
together in the police rest-house at Assioof, and wc there¬ 
fore arranged to visit some, alabaster quarries which were 
said to exist in a desert valley known as the Wady 
Assent, some five-and-twenty miles t>ack from the Nile. 

The rest-house was connected by telephone with the 
police outpost on the Opposite side of the river ; and one 
sweltering noon we sent 4 sudden message across for 
camels to he saddled and to await us on that bant m an 
hour's time. 

The journey across the swollen river in a rickety native 
boat took some considerable time . and as the woodwork 
was too hot ro sit upon, and the garments offered by the 
sailors in place of cushions toe. dangerously unclean, we 
were obliged to stand during the entire voyage. while the 
sun heat down mercilessly upon our heimeti and the 
glare front the water beat up beneath them. The shade 
of tin puhn». therefore where 1 lie camels awaited us. was 
11 pliant relief, and wc were a little inclined to linger 
over tin: load it eg and saddling up. 

However, by two o'clock we were trotting through the 
palm groves, and along the rough country roads towards 
tin f desert. A r-mjrt little Bishari tracker witli his rifle 
at Ins side and his Cartridge-belt across his shoulder, led 
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the way on a lightly built ramd : and we followed, 
lumbering along on heavier mounts. One of these* 
known as Abu Rasas, " the Father of the Bullet/ 1 was a 
famous old veteran, so called because he was captured 
by the Dervishes during the war, escaped, and was shot 
in the stomach in Lhe ensuing chase. A large growth 
over the region of the wound was then all that remained 
to tell of the lime when he was a prisoner of the Khalifa' 1 . 
This camel later, and in hi* old age r developed a mar¬ 
vellous propensity for jumping, and lie used to be put 
over the fences with extraordinary success, to the delight 
of assembled crowds 

A ride of somewhat over an hour brought us to the edge 
of the desert, which here lies in an undulating expanse 
of sand leading back gradually to the low hills. In front 
of us npened the wide valley known as Wady Asdout, 
and it wm along this that wc intended 60 ride, ihir 
Objective was a disused alabaster quarry which Jay in a 
rocky gauge leading off the left or north side of the valley ; 
and to this we directed our way, leaving on nur right die 
little police outpost which here stands baking in the sun 
on the edge of the divert. We had Hot ridden far when 
my camel nearly trod upon a jackal which had evidently 
been fast aslrajf in a slight hollow of sand in tin open 
plain. It sprang up hut went uff at a very moderate 
pare, while we galloped our uitwidd} camels after it, 
halloo mg ^ we wsnt However, it soon nut ran us, and 
pulled up tamely to watch us when we turned buck to 
our path. 

1 think oiur tracker believed us to be insane ; and i! 
either of us broke into a song thereafter, or did anv 
unusual thing as ue jogged along, lie eyed us snspidrmsiv 
and perhaps a littL: pityingly. Mounted upon a trotting 
camej it is very difficult to refrain from doing eccentric 
things* Die camel requires nn attention, the saddle h 
comfortable. and there h no chance of falling oil Thus, 
having nothing to do bm jolt along contentedly, om is 
apt [for example) to begin to- admire one’s feet which arc 
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crossed upon the camel's neck A reananganent of tire 
bootlaces may ensue, and the consequent eon toil ions are 
uncommonly like those of a demented acrobat. Or again, 
one may take to tutting the flics oft the camel with one's 
stick; and if the slaughter of a certain liy settled upon 
tin- camel's nose h determined upon the necessary antics 
may he truly amazing. It may lx: discovered suddenly 
that by opening one’s mouth wide the tearing wind will 
play a tune upon the teeth ; or again the natural exnbere 
ancc of physical motion will set one whistling or singing 
in Lhc noisiest maimer. Ail such actions, silently watched 
by the native, give good cause- fur his inward comments ; 
and when they are considered in relation to the hour of 
tiie day at which we are given to moving abroad, the 
tracker's point of view can be appreciated. After all, 
two Englishmen who ride out into the hell-hoi wilderness 
at midday in August, and who make wild noises at the 
sight of a jackal and whistle extraordinary snatclies of 
song with the perspiration running down their faces, are 
not easily explicable to foreigners of any nationality or 
CoJtmr. 

As we rode over thfr broad expense of the desert, the 
hills ahead formed themselves into groups of j&kuute rising 
from tin wide waters of Uu mirage. The pathway before 
us melted into tin- great lake which si retched out to the 
horizon, studded with tlu-w phantom islands always 
changing shape as out view-point w-as altered. It was 
not until w« had ridden for some time, and the afternoon 
sun was passing down towards the hills behind. m, that 
the miiiig- disappeared and the rolling desert ahead be¬ 
came entirely dear Presently the pathway developed 
into a raid of some breadth which liad evidently been 
ma,h- for ilu purpose of the transport of du- blocks of 
afobasier from the quarry to which w« were- heading our 
way. nic louse stones had been cleared to cither side, 
and the sudden dips had been idled fo This mad wound 
away before us. tost here and there as it descended into an 
old watercourse, and appearing once more as it climbed 
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an Incline on the further ride. It was a tong and rather 
tedious b tidiness to set this twisting length of mad behind 
us, but at last, as ihc sun set* we reached the mouth of a 
rocky gauge on our left, and riding along it for a short 
distance, came in sight of our destination. 

As we rode between the narrowing rocks the sun set. 
and we walked uur camels slowly that we might the better 
appreciate the recurrent tragedy of the day and might 
watch the sky in all the pity of its glory. Bdurc us there 
clustered the alabaster rocks* and through a break hi iht 
Wall of the bids llit: whole expanse nt tlir sim^t could be 
seen. There wen stimfi undefined ctouds gathered high 
over the horizon, and these took the Lu?t glances of the 
departed mm mid displayed them against the darkening 
sky. Overhead three crows* black against the heavens* 
flew home to their nests ; and presently a flight of cranes, 
but now returned from Europe, passed from the north 
towards the river* and fa dud into the red dusk of the 
south, cleaving a path fur the thoughts into the heart of 
thv hare. In Egypt the death of the flay is a sad business. 
The fed despair uf the sky* the untold sorrow ol the lulls, 
spreads a tune of melancholy over the mind ; and here in 
this silent valley tmta tin nights wenl away, sober , and 
even mysticuLlp into the iiaxt, and there w;ts no more 
whistling of comic song& for a while. 

What man lining in - date Europe, even if he can under¬ 
stand the pathos of sunset, can fed the old peril of night¬ 
fall ? I sometimes wonder how the Egyptologist in his 
museum at home can hope, lor example, to appreciate 
fbe words of the " herctk " Pharaoli s Hymn to the Sun : 

'"By the* mon live, and tbcit > !wk upon thy bv*aly. 

But when thou ieUer.L Ui€y .lbs . 1 

Who that has nor wandered in such a valley os this to 
watch an Egyptian sunset can realise what death meant 
to the old Egyptians ? They Joined the barque of the sun 
and passed like him, through the regions of the night : 
their death was like bis setting- But u k only those who 
have seen the launching ol that barque* ns now- wc saw 
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it. who can understand ih< mertnin^ of those forgotten 
beliefs. 

I n western d tics th e sunset is usually unobserved. The 
light of day tildes in a slow process, and the mom cut when 
the sun sinks behind the horizon passes unnoticed. But 
Egypt is dominated by the sun, and the moment of its 
setting is (he affair of every man. 11 is a pregnant event; 
and to us who now watched it here in the desert it was 
the occasion of the day. To us was made known at that 
hour ruudi about ancient Egypt that on never be made 
known to the professor in hi> western study’ and in this 
respect the merest tourist in the land is a better scholar 
than he. In Europe tin:re is a comfortable melancholy 
in the sweet, lust in Egypt there bu kind of foreboding 
also, an undefined feeling of ansietv which quite differ¬ 
entiates this time of day from the same hour in Europe, 
it is as though a man were abandoned to his own resources 
after being held in the protection of the light. and it is 
only when the full darkness, has fallen, and Liie comforting 
night doses around him that the mind is at peace once 
more. 

Darkness falls rapidly in Egypt, and there was little 
light left by the time wv readied the quarry The- hill of 
alabaster was outlined against the last-left glow of the 
western sky, hut the valley in which wc now stood was 
blurred and indistinct, and it was necessary to find quickly 
a sandy place amongst the boulders and "gravel on which 
i-.i lay our blankets Such a spot wa* selected after a 
short search, and from it we scraped away ail loose stones 
and pebbles, to that our rest should not tic disturbed, in 
Nature s h».d by a hid mattress. The camels were Llien 
givrn (heir evening mml. without water; and by star¬ 
light W.: if II upon our own frugal repast. That finished, 
there follow, d the happiest hour .4 these expeditbrn 
when one reclines propped against 41 boulder and burns 
die evening sacrifice of tobacco t<> the godt of Contont- 
men!. The Inal of the day liud left the rocks by this time 
and the valley w.l: fairly coo] ; and now a quiet brctie 
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■whispered anioiipi the boulders and sighed over the hills. 
Overhead the Milky Way spread like a rainbow from 
horizon to horizon ; and as I dropped into dreams my 
thoughts, were of the old Egyptian:-, who believed that 
this was the Nile of the Heavens, along which, the dead 
floated in their ghostly boats. It must have been 
pleasant iictually to sec die plan- where one's fathers now 
amused themselves : the next world must have been made 
a very great reality thereby. I was thinking how strange 
it would he at night tt> glance up at the sty -oul exclaim 
“ There goes grandpapa 1 1 * when I fell asleep. 

We were wakened once or twice in the night by the 
sharp, stinging bites of sandflies—one of the plagues of 
Egypt; and the efforts of several bats to catch them 
within a few inches of one's face were met. 1 fear, with 
hard wonts. However, the night soon passed, and with 
the first light we were up and doing. Art exploration of 
the place revealed much that was of interest, and. Indeed, 
added one very valuable item to our stock of material for 
ancient Egyptian history 

Upon a face of did near the quarry l found a Urge 
inscription which showed tint thr alabaster had been 
worked in the reign of fjucen Nefertari-Ahm, a mine 
which means, by the way, " The Beautiful Companion of 
tin Child of the Muon This queen was the wife of the 
Pharaoh Ahtnosis I. who freed Egypt from the rule of the 
Hvksw- in tilt sixteenth century' n.C. Her monuments 
are not nmiuTuiis, but it has been noticed mat her name 
is given great prominence when it occurs beside that of 
her husband, although he was a popular Ut-rn. Here in 
this quarry no nu-ntion is made tif the I’haraoh at all. and 
it would that the queen was pammtmiti and that 

her name was sufficient upon public monuments. 

As soon .is the Hvk&os had been driven from tin: land 
die temples were rebuilt, and there must have Iwsn a 
considerable demand for alabaster with which to ornament 
them. Inscriptions of this period describe the magnify 
cent alabaster shrines which were constructed and there 
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arc very numerous smaller objects of this material still 
extant. Most of the stone was procured from tlie famous 
Hatnub quarries, a lew miles north of Assiont; and it is 
an indication of dm quantity required that tins new 
quarry was opened. 

There appears to be no other ancient inscription in this 
valley : hut there U abundant wit!cnee that tire stone 
was worked in modem times, perhaps in the days of 
Mohammed Ali or even htvr. The hill-side b covered 
with blocks of alabaster roughly Illwh from the rock, 
and marked with numljcre and short directions in Arabic 
writing. These magnificent white blocks, three or four 
feet square, abandoned here in the desert as though 
wordiless remind one very forcibly of tile riches of tilts 
splendid country between the Nile and the Red Sea which 
lias produo-d same of the finest ornamental stones ever 
u&id stwifi of the best gold of ancient times, and now is 
yielding a quantity of petroleum. In like manner one 
sees Imperial Porphyry* lying abandoned at the quarries 
of Gelled Dukhan and G rani to del Faro at those of Um 
EtgaJ, as though these materials w- t v of no particular 
value. Hie Nile valley is nch enough, but the desert is 
prodigal 

At the foot of the lull several small huts are clustered, 
and a few yards away there i$ a well, now choked up. 
The large boulder, have been rolled to out side in ancient 
days to form a roadway for the passage of the stone down 
thii gaugi and out to the open desert where the smoother 
road is picked up. In old times the stone was conveyed 
tu Uie Nile on carts drawn by oxen and slaves, but in the 
more recent workings tnuU - and horses were probably 
used , .m l it is as well not to think of the cruelties in- 
flh ud on either ;ts die r.irts sank in the soft gravel or 
joked over the stunts in this valley. 

Researches Wric over in an hour > lime, after which wo 
made out breakfast upon the scraps left in the basket 
overnight- \^e then went fur a stroll up a narrow valley 
lading off that in which w r t bad camped, and here our 
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attention was directed lor Ifi* nest -quarter «?f an hour to 
the pursuit of a ten-inch grey lizard which we had found 
ha-skinj; in the «irly blaze of tin aun. Once or twice 
1 have come across the same creature in desert places, 
anti the natives have 011 each rocasion expressed the 
greatest terror of it, They say that it will spring from 
the ground and fasten itself in the throat of a man on a 
came-1 or on any other ekcation, whereupon he bursts 
iiiro boils and blains and dies in horrible agonies. On 
one occasion the natives seized my camel's head alien 
one of these lizards was observed in the distance, and 
turned us round, while others cautiously hurled stones at 
the monster. My friend and I were therefore must 
interested when we, saw so terrific a little creature at our 
feet, and we did not cease the pursuit liil we had run ium 
to ground and hud tweaked his tail to see what lie could 
do. I have mi doubt he b absolutely harmless. 

The ride home now commented, and continued Until 
the blinding heat proclaimed it to be nearly one o’clock 
At ’ lust. roasted to a turn, we reached the river and 
crossed tht glaring water to Vssiour. All the way home 
we had discussed die iced drinks which, by special arrange¬ 
ment. were to be waiting for us ; and I tnii,i : »lrni i that 
when tepid lemonade was brought to us with the remark 
that no ice was procurable the whole expedition seemed 
to have been a mistake. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A RIDE TO WADY SALAMUNI 

Et vr.is at about nuon in the ttiontli of August when my 
friend and 1 . perspirii® in a rest-house at wihng in Upper 
Egypt, conceived the idea of setting out at once for a 
sixi v-niile rids into tht* Eastern Desert and back. Iiiu 
weather during the last few days had Iweii unusually hat, 
and the thermometer luid register'd with regularity each 
afternoon its 115 degrees Fahrenheit in the shade, hook¬ 
ing now through the hall-closed shutters towards the 
Nile, one saw the muddy rivet rushing past in full flood 
with die suit glaring down upon it from a leaden sky 1 the 
p.itvJnd holds and weakly coloured trees sLuring irt the 
baking hot wind . and, in die distance across the water, 
the haay hill* of the Eastern Desert with no apparent 
vestige of rhnrie upon them, in the sandy garden around 
the house die few Bowers appeared to Ik scorched and 
tiie despairing gardener could be seen lying itskep in tin 
single patch of shadow. Hie sparrow, ritting upon the 
palings, held their beaks open and kept remarkably still. 
A dog. with its tongue lulling out of its mouth, crawled 
dejectedly past the sentry at the gate, who was too hot 
to kirk it. 

The morning's work being finished we were seated in the 
long chairs, dad in pyjamas, drinking lukewarm lemonade, 
and talking about Scotch moors, when the idea came. 

My iriend had told me of a rcirutrkabl'- valley which lie 
hmjL visited some years ago, called the Wady Sahimuiu. 
wherein there were ihe ttrins of a Coptic numa-sK-fy 
still the object of a pilgrimage un certain occaiiimw to 
pious Copts, and near by a well, known as Hir cl Ain. 
charmingly situated amongst the rocks. It waj to this 
well that we proposed to ride. 
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Speedily we arranged for horses to be sent round, and 
rapidly wc filled cur saMte-bags with the requirc unnts 
for twenty-four hull Hr a smith pillow and a blanket 
apices, ^nit‘ hard’bailed c-ggs, cold meat, and biscuits, 
and two hrge bottles of water. That dom we dressed 
and ate a hasty luncheon, selling forth in the blaze of the 
sunshine at the Infernal hour of one. 

Mounting our horses at the gates of the rest-hou.se, and 
accompanied by one policeman, wc rode along Lhc glaring 
river bank to Ore jimemck landing-stage, where the hide 
steam iorry was wailing without a -single passenger at 
this hottest hour of the day. Thu three hoists were Jed 
into a clumsy native vessel which was then attached to 
die terry arid towed across the sw ollen river to die eastern 
bank, where it arrived with a bump that sent the horses 
staggering across the boat. We saddled up and were of! 
well before two o'clock, cantering along the embanked 
road towards the town of Akhmim, On either side of 
the road, and spreading around the town, the Hoods 
stretched in a goring sheet i>f brown water, lieateii into 
small waves on our left by the hot wind from ih* north, 
but smouth upon our right, and olive with mil Lions of 
tadpole swimming in the sbdlcr of the embankment. 
Here and there villages formed islands in tin sSseut of 
waiter s and -t few palm-trer^ ros: from I be Hood at 
various poizii* like pin flag* upon a large war map. Out- 
side these village? the small boy? splashed about in the 
water, having, it would seem , tin time of theii lives ; and 
as wc rode along ilie straight unsheltered embankment, 
buffeted by the wind* roasted by the heat arising from 
tfce road , and baked by the sun above, our horsus jumping 
about until tin inspiration streamed from them and 
from us, we cast envious eyes at thos#:; Itappy children 
bathing in the shade of tin palms, and omitted to realise 
fur a while that wo also were out for our picture. 

At length M« clattered over die bridge into the town o! 
AJthmlm, .1*14 wl ir si v allowed up lor a while in the narrow 
streets and winding alleys, where the ?un beat down 
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on wfc with renewed force, and the dust rose in clouds 
around us. 

A kb mini Li one of the most ancient talk's in Egypt. and 
in fact I.co Atoeanus says that it is the oldest, having 
been founded by Akhmim, the ?on of Misraim, tlic off¬ 
spring of Cudt the son of Ham } It is built upon the site 
of the ancient PaitopGlis. the main seal of the worship of 
jdjn—the Egyptian god who wau- identified in Gn’flk days 
with Pan. Herodotus tells U* an cKtrawiinuTy story 
which relates how Perseus name to this diy while seat idl¬ 
ing for the Gorgon's head, because he had been told by 
hi- mother that it was the place in which hiB ancestors 
had dwelt. If is now much fallen from its anch’iit glory, 
but it is still a town of some 30,000 inhabitant- It i* 
a peculiarly picturesque place, unspoilt by the introduc¬ 
tion of debased European arthHedture, as are so many 
Egyptian towns. It is now largely inhabited by Copts 
{U., Christians)—a fact that is made apparent by the 
pttsence of verv filthy pigs which run iiBilieckwl about 
tlie streets, and which are rather incHned to frighten one s 
horses. The houses are well built, and in places puss 
across the street, so that one rides, as it were, through 
a funnel m the shadow of which the fruit-sellers spread 
their dates. pomegranates. and melons, upon richly 
coloured shawls. at the sides of the road, Akhmim, by 
the way. is famous for the mandfacturi: of these shawls ; 
and Strabo tells u> that in old days the inhabitants were 
notable roaimfuctilttTS of linen. 

There wtTfi few j-.-oplt about a; w< n.dv through the 
town, for the natives hiw a proverb which Elates dial 
only du^ and Englishmen move abroad in the heat of 
the day. Nevertheless, we hud sudden encounters. round¬ 
ing slurp comers, with heavily laden camels ot sleepy - 
eyed buffaloes : and once or twice wc had to ride with 
caution through groups of sleeping figures. At the far 
side of the town we passed a very beautiful mosque, 
surrounded by a high wall the doorway in which was 
ornamented with fine blue tiles Through it w'c could see 
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the courtyard with its cool-looking sycamore and place of 
ablution, auid the highly coloured mosque in the buck- 
ground j but our horses were native, and with this pac¬ 
ing glimpse we wets of! once more along another embanked 
ruad leading towards the Eastern Desert, the hills of 
which now ran? before us in the far distance, Again the 
lu>t wind beat upon us across the inundation. and once 
more die full glare of the qjkjd day surrounded us. 

ThemJternoon was drawing in w hen at last we floundered 
through a hall-flooded held on to the sandy slopes of 
the desert at die loot of the hills. Here there is a vast 
cemetery, dating from the days of the last Pharaohs, when 
the people «>f Panopoks laid tlieir buttes at the edge of the 
wilderness, die Eastern Desert being dedicated to Ptao- 
of-the-Goodly-Way. the Egyptian Um, as so many ex- 
votos testify. The graves have all been dug out many 
years ago by robbers, and now the surface of the sand is 
littered with skulls and bolios and portions ul uuunmies. 
Dry p black faces grin at one, with set teeth and blind eyes, 
from die open tomb* ; and mummified hands and nrma 
supplicate the passer-by from the sand. My horse put his 
hoof through the brain-pan ot old * abject of Pharaoh; 

andj dismounting presently, 1 picked tip tlic remains of 
a blue glossed driiiking-vessel that had belonged to another. 
It is this plundering pi ancient cemeU:* that die Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities lias set itself to check ; but litre the 
Government was thirty or forty years late m taking the 
matter up, and slue watchman who now parade the 
cemetery, gun in hand, has little left him to protect. 

These dead men's bones he before the entrance of the 
Wady Saluuuni, as though protecting the sacred place 
from the curiosity of modem rye>, No tourists iiavc 
found their way here, and indeed but few whire men of 
any triad. Sohag a the capital of the province, b not a 
convenient or interesting town at which to stop ; and to 
most persons It would seem unreasonable to suppose that 
anybody could wish to ndu die long and tedious distance 
over the breadth of tin- Nile valley* and to pent.irate 
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amongst Lhe forbidding bills of the desert, guarded by so 
many objectionable- dead bodies. On the advice of my 
frhmd, the native Governor and his companions made the 
excursion , but though matguecs were erected and refresh* 
men is were lavishly displayed therein, I do not tit ink that 
he made any pretence of enjoying himself, 

Riding across the- cemetery and picking our way 
amongst the open graves, we reached and entered at last 
the month of the valley, which cut into the solid range of 
hills like a great fissure, with wads of yellow limcsc 'tie 
rising on either side to a height of some four hundred feet. 
Here wc were sheltered from the wind, and at intervals 
there was the deep shadow of the rocks to give us comfort. 
Overhead, the strung blue of the sky formed an almost 
startling netting to the bold crest of the cl if is. where win t tv 
wing'd vultures, circled above us or perched on ledges of 
rock to take slock of our cavalcade. In places the diffs 
rone sheer to the sky; sometimes the reck shelved back 
with tumbled of boulders and gravel doping a tliird 
of the way up it: or ..gain, huge pinnacles of rock and 
cavernous ledger broke tip the face of the cliff, as it were 
into grimaces. A prehistoric torrent had scooped nut a 
deep recess in the base of the cliffs on either side, and had 
ttimbfed a mass of water-wore boulders into the bed of 
the volk-v. where they lay encased in gravel This torrent 
at out* time must have rushed and roared down (rum the 
dckrl, huff filling the valley on its way to join the huge 
Nll> , 1 ut now it has sunk to a trickling subterram^m 
stream, hi [titrating through the gravel, iis presence only 
indicated by the few bushes ol scrub, and occastntii-il 
stunted tamarisks and other trees which grow amidst the 
boulders in its old bed, 

A path wom bj Coptic pilgrims, and perhaps by others 
before them, wound in and out amidst the recks, and upon 
tViis our liorst - pick'd tli.-ir way Now' it would lead us 
over the soft gravel in the middle of the valley , now It 
would rise high upon llic sloping hillside to avoid a mass 
of boulders below : and now it would pass over a level 
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platform of rock, upon which the horses cUtUTetJ and 
slipped. Hie puce was necessarily slow. and, a., jt was 
now past fivo u 'dock, we were bt^inmng to fed weary 
and uncommonly thirsty. Hie sun presently passed off 
the valley, and shunts only upon the upper part of the 
cliffs, thus throwing a soft glow around us which gave a 
wonderfully rich tone to the browns and greys of the 
rocks As w« proceeded farther up the wady, the dumps 
of vegetation became less hifrujucni, and here and there 
one was surprised to see a small purple-flowered creeper 
winding amongst the stones. Ptm-ru ding from small holes 
in the face of lire rock another kind of creeper was growing. 
Tlds is culled by the native, by a word which we would 
leans Lit' as “ capers It has a small round leaf of a 
silvery green, and it bangs down in thick dusters from tlie 
minute holes in the rock wherein, us by a m t ra d e , it has 
taken root. 1 do not know its technical munis, hut I can 
testify to its beauty as we saw it, in the glow of the late 
afternoon surrounded by tire barren magnificence of the 
■ r] iflfc Mid rocks 

At ufu- point, upon the right-hand side- ol die valley, the 
path I- d tusj [last ■- luge rock, upon the west face oi which 
there wore -vi-ver.d Greek and Coptic inscriptions. Out of 
the former h interesting, for it records the existence oi 
a kind of sporting dob who^t- members hvimd wild 
animals in tilt divert, Two of the chief huntsman, 
both Greeks mentioned by n:«nt?: Messoufris and 
AkdrfkratS^ The old inhabitants ui PhiKrjxklh setm tep 
have prided tb/esuadw-a upon their sporting tendencies, and 
Herodotus says that they used to hold gymnastic games, 
comprising every sort of contest, in honour of Perseus* 

In (ids connection l should likt: to record an incident 
which happened while we were at SoJiag Upholding the 
Spoiling ir.nlitioii' of the neighbourhood* the Deputy- 
mor thought he would organise some shooting exjur- 
ditioiii among the notables of Liu- town, there bi ing few 
gazelle in the desert itnd plenty of duck in ifw puoh at its 
edge. He therefore sent to Cairo lot Ins three sporting-gum 
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and ammunition These were forwarded to him 

by railway; but some om-SWfidtms official examined 
tli« package, and immediately the rumour spread 
that a haul of contraband arms had been made. The 
Coptic papers nest day published the astounding news, 
which was copied in the European press, that twenty guns 
and a large amount ul ammunition had been seized, and 
that an anti-Coptic rising in Snhag, led by the JJeputy- 
Governor, was imminent. Much excitement was. caused 
thereby, and not * Unit* trepidation amongst the Copt-, of 
AklinUm and elsewhere, at which the kindly owner of the 
gunw. with a twin kb in Itis eye, expressed his concern to 
ns, as we sat with him one evening in the dub which he 
ami In* fnbnfb had recently founded for the purpose of 
bringing Copts and Mussulmans together. Tims is Lhe 
Unrest kept tn tin- forefront of man's minds. 

Proceeding slowly up the valley, we rode, slipping and 
scrambling, along the narrow pathway : the nuts? of our 
going echoed from cliff to cliff. Occadomiily the shrill 
cry a hawk rang through die wady, and its soaring 
dig] It would lead the eye up from the mellow tones of the 
n>cL> tu tin dt i p colour of thr sky. Hum u stumbling 
step would bring the attention, down to the pathway once 
mure, when a lizard, buttling away over the stones, 
would direct tmr's glance into some shadowed cranny 
where the creeper? flowered amongst the gravel At 
tuicrv.il-> along thr path small piles of stones had been 
ftlarrd upin the rocks at the wayside, either to mark the 
road or to act as tin- record of the passage of a pilgrim, 
this latter bring the custom obtaining amongst desert 
People from remote times, though I have never been ibk* 
to ascertain clearly whether it has a religious origin, 
Guiding omsdves by these little heaps when the |>ath 
was obscure, at length we came, quite .uddtmlv, upon the 
Coptic ruins to whh h iii> pilgrims wem Want tn jomuey . 
and hen we dismounted for a few minutes. 

Ili^i] ujAin a ledge uf titrk, a hundred fecc from the 
valley, a -.tii.ill. ruined building of mi burnt bricks clung 
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periJoasly to the cM, and marked tJur situ where a for* 
gotten Coptic hermit had dwelt in the early centuries of 
the Christian uivi- A chimney in the rock appears to have 
led op to it. for there is some more brickwork to he 
litre. But probably a roped^ddfiT against tin face ■ sf the 
rliff veils also used, for those anchorites were not uncum- 
to only as agile as they were saintly., choosing to live, nis 
they so often did. in inaccessible caverns, pi on the 
perilous tope- of rmned temple- or even upon the capita] 
of an ancient column- IJ pun lire shelving c lift-side ran 
a ledge of rack, a continuatiou of that on which due 
building was erected. This had been made into & kind 
of prememuk about a hundred yards in length, blocked 
at the far end by a stout wall, A low fender of stone 
passed a]Pity the brink of the ledge, thus preventing tin: 
danger of a headlong fall into the vallry below on the 
part ol the star-gazing hermit, who, presumably, took Ids 
daily constitutional at this fine elevation 

La honour of the saint, ns it would appear, a small 
chapd hid bueu built at the foot of the did ; and, though 
this is now jnuih ruined, two of its arches, constructed ol 
thin rod bricks, are stiil intact, and some of the white¬ 
washed walls are yel standing, Near this ch&pd there 
itre the mudinjestroyed mins of what seems to have been 
a small mona-ltc settlement, perhaps founded in honour 
of the hermit of the diff dwelling ; but very little now 
remains of ihe settlement. 

A dramatic residence, indeed, for u man of and for 
his followers f Here, m splendid desolation of tins 
valley sLrmsngst the bills., one could well imagine an *ui- 
churile turning Ills thoughts to things beyond the ken of 
the dweller in the cities There is an atmosphere ol 
expectancy in the.'* desert canons, a feeling dutt some- 
tiling lies wailing around the corner, n sense ol elnrivensss 
inviting a search, a mysterious .suggestion of an impending 
event which 1 do not know how to describe, but which 
might well be interpreted by a religious mystic a> a 
revelation of a lugher power, the fueling that one i* 
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watched. mid indeed watched benevolently, is cxpcrt- 
cncecL, I should think, by almost all travellers in the 
desert; and there is no localit y where omr may lie down 
O 1 nights with a greater sens--- of jccurity, nor any place 
where words may be whispered to the unknown, with 
better hope that they are heard. The people of the 
Greek age in Egypt oiknug prayer to Pan in this desert, 
were wont eu make llicb supplication to Pan who was 
" within hearing 1 ; and now. though the old gods are 
dead and the new God some limes ^ems very far off, those 
who journey in the wihbrue>s still may believe that there 
is Something listening and always " within hearing ,k . 

Continuing our way up the valley a short dbtance 
farther we eaine, just Indore sunset, to Bir el Ain, where 
we proposed to spend the night* As approached the 
end of out journey we liad noticed that die vegetation, 
such as there was, was fresher in colour, as though more 
fully watered ; and several birds were observed here¬ 
abouts. A bLacfc and white wheat ear fiew from rock to 
rock ticside m . two little pink-beaked finches rose from 
a tamarisk a> u i pussi d and. in a soft feathery tree cl Lhe 
ui atLi family, winch grew solitary in the gmvd bed, two 
Very --mdil bird* wobblers uf same kind —fiithil dkntly 
from ln:indi to branch, their litth might hardly stirring 
tin twigs up>n vdiii li tin:y alight vri. The inanu &s of the 
w.lu-t iJiu- -w. Li- obvious ■ but lhe charmed -on bindings 
of die well v,u : an extraordinary surpriz*-. After the 
heal uid exertion of du day, and the long ride through 
the almost i-iterih: valley, the scene of nur cool camping- 
ground beside the wafer possessed a charm which perhaps 
it v. on Id li;wi hr Id in lesser degree under other circum¬ 
stances. To me it appeared as a kind of fain’land. 

L“ndt;r an overhanging dtii at one side of t hk uaigirih- 
cent canon there was a small pool of tlcar water, on lo 
which i n- t< hiked down from Ule gravel -uriaer -4 the old 
lom-nt bed A La vaids farther up the volley< amidst 
smooth mt^-cov-jicd taidder* there was a thick cluster 
of vivid green reed* ami grasses. A gazelle treriden pat ft 
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through these led to the brink of a second pool, which 
parsed, in serpentine fashion .imnTig^t tin; rocks, bordered 
by reeds swaying gently in the breeze. The water was 
clear and still, and, in the twilight, most mysterious, 
A few yards away three palm-trees spread their branches 
towards ihr I mlosdng W ills of rock . and Jit-ar I hem. a 
slow trickle u[ water passed out from il lirilti in the fact of 
the dtff and ran tinkling down to feed the pool below, In 
all dirertinus griss-s and creepers, growing amidst the 
gravel ami the boulders, made the valley alive with 
colour and yet this Virility was enclosed in dead stone, 
like a jtrwr-I held in its case 

I must admit that 1 3 -rft my tom pan inn 10 superintend 
the policeman's work of watering and feeding the 1 idnct; 
for the silent pool amidst the reeds kept me. as it wen.-, 
enchanted by its side. How still it was in the gathering 
dusk, how br removed from the world of work ! Surely 
Tan was within hearing": I'an, whom the people of 
tin! nearest village and towns had all worshipped in 
by go in- daioi. If uin kept quite still, moved not a munch:, 
perhaps hr would suddenly appear, staled amungst the 
rerds over yonder, pip'-s in hand- The birtl^ width had 
lately twittered and chirped in die valley were now .-.ikni, 
and otic might huve stipjwsed them listening to music 
whirl 1 the mom I , ar could not distinguish. Perhaps of 
a sudd n one's ears would be opened, ones ry , would 
see. and the god who. more than all other gods of hb day. 
still holds the imagination would lx- made manifest 
beside tins desert pool. But the darkness increased and 
Pan did not come ; Laid soon the preparations for the 
night could wait no lunger. When at last l arose from 
tiie cool and silani pl.u-- it was with tin.- conviction firmly 
set in my mind that this jhjuJ ulid vnllet were not only 
sacred to the 1 ,;n v . but had been Indy ground, a sacred 
place of the £<*! of l-'anopotb, or evn the Christian faith 
had been heard of. 

it b net an ostial in I'lgyjh to find that the worship of 
a Coptic or Mussulman saint has been substituted for Unit 
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of an ancient 1 Egyptian god. At the trend of thi Nubian 
highroad at Aswan the shrine of The ancient gods baa taett 
mode the site of a medieval shOkh's tomb; and those 
who now go there to snake their prayers before anri after 
ii journey ore but tarrying on a custom as old as history 
Amongst the ruins of Thebes there tea hill up which barren 
women and a? yet childless brides climb at dead of night 
to lay their supplications before the sliekh whose tomb b 
there erected. They do not know that thdr ancestors 
climbed the same hill in the dtvy> of the Pbamohs to oiler 
the saim- petitions in MenuegiM. the serpent gixidess who 
had dwelt thereon since the beginning: of things, And so 
in this valley 1 fed sure that the Coptic hermit wlu> 
resided here was of no great consequence as judged upon 
his. own merits, as indeed the fact that he is now forgotten 
indicates, but that tire inhabit ants of Aklimlm, accus¬ 
tomed in the pagan days of i'annpuLis to regard this place 
as holy ground, rame gradually to ascribe Lu hiju the 
origin of its sanctity and to forget that in reality its 
sac redness dated from those day? when Pan admired 
himself in the reedy p ml and danced upon the rounded 
rocks. Sic itattr.il gloria dr. ini 1 

I hc modem name <A the [ laa-, Bir el Ain, is the Arabic 
for Thi ‘r- 11 of the Well-spring "—a somewhat un¬ 
co mfariable sounding title, 1 am in Id, to native ears ; 
and J am inclined to think that is derived from the 
ancient Egyptian word of probably sbnihir sound, mean¬ 
ing " a religious festival ", The place might in licit case 
he so called because ii was the Will to which the yearly 
processional festiva) of Pan made its journey. We know 
that tin image of the ^nl Amur was conduct t-d in rids 
manner round the deserts over against Thetas, in a 
festival whkh, Prof- - ■• r Scrtlis: Eiiink may liave given its 
name to the famous Wady Ain whither there b some 
reason to suppose that tire- procession made Ll> way. it 
docs ttoi requite an undue stretch <ii the imagination, 
therefore, to ^upptoi- that a similar religious ceremony 
was performed civer against Tauopolte. 
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However, be this as it may, no one who lias visited this 
pool, and who has sat at its edge in the cool of the twi¬ 
light, will deny dial Pan might l. 1 -.' expected to have made 
an appearance here in llic days of Jus power. 

[it the darkness my friend and ! spread our blankets 
upon the gravel, and set to with relish upvn our meal of 
cold meat and eggs, drinking deep from our wnter-lyotlliis. 
Then, after a cigar smoked in the silence of contentment, 
and a last inspection of the horses, we settled down for 
sleep. Tlu* moon, rising behind the cliffs, threw a warm 
light upon the opposite crest of the rocks and cast the 
valley wherein wc lay ink deeper shadow. Not a sound 
was to l* heard except the contented munching of the 
horses ; and long before the moonlight had waxed strung 
We had dropped quietly to sleep ,unt to <beams of Pan. 

At about midnight my friend stalled up from the 
ground of n sadden, and as he did s ( » .1 dark creature 
bounded away up the valley to the pool, sending the 
gravel flying beneath its feet. In the light of the muon 
It appeared to be of great sine, but its form was indistinct 
as H rushed past. 

It was ficftfTjn my forehead f " said my friend, not 
ijliitv sur<■ whether he had been, dreaming or not. 

'* ft ivaa probably Pan.' said 1 . And as it was too 
much bother to get up and find the pnliei man's rifle, my 
companion. rubbing hit fur eh fad, returned to the realms 
of sleep, whither 1 had preceded him ; and neither of us 
know whether our mMnigh t visitor was a prowling hyena 
or something more uncanny. 

An hour Inter he again sit up with a start, and away 
flew an enormous eagle-©wi which had been o intern plating 
him at a distance of a few inches from his face. I Sec, by 
the way, that Shelley, the great authority do Egyptian 
birds, states that this neighbourhood b much infested 
with this specif' ><( owl; and I will testify that they are 
very' formidable creatures. By thb time the moon was 
sailing overhead, and d w,.- difficult to deep in die strong 
light, wjiich turned the rocks to alabaster and tire 
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vegetation to wax. M nr cover, there were Uiim^s moving 
about In the valley silent ftmtfsilL*: and d«p breathings. 
And mw of tin? htrrses became restive, However, sleep at 
last didniir.l us, and we did not wake again until tile first 
light of dawn was apparent in tin- sky. 

bjieedily we arose and washed in the cool water oi the 
spring, thereafter making a bi male fast from lilt? remains of 
the evening's meal, washed down with water, At five 
o'clock we set off to walk a further distance of three or 
four miles up the valley, to a place where my com pinion, 
on lits last visit, had found another hollow full of dear 
Water which passed into a passage httwcvii the over¬ 
hanging din* ami thence opened out into a cavernous 
pm I, lit had divml in and luid swum into this Further 
pool, where tile daylight penetrated in sulxlued power 
through an opening in the rocks above ; and we now were 
desirous of repeating dlic performance. A rough path, 
probably made by the people of the desert who watered 
liidi flocks in this valley, kd us with some interrupt tons, 
up the narrowing wady, as yet untouched by the sun's 
rays Now we clambered up the hillside, now down into 
the river-bed , now we Jumped from boulder to boulder, 
and now trudged Ihiough Ojlt shingle . At length roe 
cam e to a place whore the valley forked, and lucre a. dark 
d> it til the rocks un oiu left front marked the Spot Where 
tin- pool should Imvt h- vn. lint, alas S the water had 
dried up, Liiid even the mud at -he bottom. stamped by 
the hoofs of gtudlr was iiard and Arm. Along the 
narrow passage where my friend had swnm m deep water 
vft v, aiked dry-shod, and sn entered the cavern hollowed 
out by the downward rush of long-forgotten torrents. 
Sever the te-js tfu place was not without its nut i actions, 
and ns rnuLuutc situation amidst pinnack- 01 i.n and 
gigantic boulders made it well worth seeing. 

Returning to the valley outside, we Ix-caim tlu object 
of hostility of two grtv hawks. win. made aijmiud attack 
upuii us. swooping down to w ithin a i w fr et of air lit ads 
and ^creevhine at US in a truly brave manner, Their nest 
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TO ust have been close aL hand, but we had no time to 
make a search for it. Walking back to the Bir d Ain 
with the sun now biasing upon us, we reached once more 
the shadow id the palms ami ike cool sight of the water, 
somewhat before eight o'clock. 

1 should mention, perhaps that 1 found in the pool a 
curious creature, swimming near the liottum. It was 
shaped-1110051 precisely like a scorpion, having the long 
tail and claws of that objection at ik creature ; but it was 
of a dark olive-green colour, and appealc-d to be both 
helpless and harmless. 1 have no idea what it is called 
technicalEv nor how it comes to bi- found in isolated 
desert- pools 

L ying down at tilt; edge, of the pool with my back 
against a comfortably sloping stone, and a water-bottle 
by ray side, hall an hour ul profound comfort slipped by. 
The cool breeze of early morning rustled amongst die 
reeds and sways* 1 the brandies of the palms , dragon¬ 
flies llovcrcd over the quiet water , titidies uttered their 
strange note from the taniarLsk near !>y . and wedwad 
the hawks circled and cried above the; majestic cJiffs. It 
was enchanting here to lie, TonOte tioni ihc worries of 
work, and to let the mind wander in ■! kind of inconse¬ 
quent contcmphibu of things in general. But soon it 
was time to be moving out into the sun once more, and 
we had to bid adieu to this holy place of Pan. where Life 
was coni and shadowed, and where there was water for the 
thirsty and the soothing sound of the wind in the rc-eds 
for the weary. The binring rid- down the valley and 
Along the embanked road to Aklutdm was- accomplished 
at :t tolerable pace, but from Akhmjni to the river batik 
we went at full gallop, arriving in a cloud of dust jtisi in 
time to catch the steam ferry ; and luslf an hour later the 
rest-linuse at Soling was echoing with the Impatient shouts 
for drinks baths, shaving-water, luncheon and all the 
rest of Hit- urgent amt unordcred requirements of two vvry 
hnt. very dirty, and very hungry mortals. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE CHILD REN OF EGYPT 

" Jlnw remember,” said a sun-bumt British sergeant 
tg a new arrival in Egypt, in dealing with these ’ere 
natives—st verity always justice when posable . 11 The 
British officer or civilian. hovveyer, is seldom indinnl to be 
Severe with the native villagers, soldiers, and workmen 
with whom he comes into contact; for, after a short 
residence on the banks of the Nile, it becomes dear to 
liim that lie has to deal with a pack of good-natured 
voiith* irbo merit severe treatment not more frequently 
than do our English schoolboys, and who, tike them, are 
mo&t amenable to a Jfae of conduct wfakh js kindly, 
cciL-dsteni, ami strongly maintained. 

Tlu Egyptian peasant N-ems to have failed t» gro-v up. 
h ii as though he were iclii ‘‘if she day* when the world 
was young, preserved to ibis prcseul age together *,v i rh 
the Sphinx and the Pyramid 1 ;. The mind of tin- lower- 
class Egyptian has not expanded sino.- the time of the 
Pharaohs, anti when oih; looks at the modem Uthal itimts 
of the country one sees in them the people of five thousand 
years ago. the tenants of the world’s youth. Thus it 
Comes about that the British official in Egypt ii..; to it acli 
as w- U -L- take up Ids share of the burden of govemm: lit. 
Ht ha; to ad is tutor to a most engaging. though «mu- 
tiines provoking, rabbi, oi children. 

How can you be severe with a native who sends you a 
beautiful Idler, written in purple- ink. upon pink paper, 
addressed to " Sts Excellency Mister Clikf Imp-ctur ": 
and beginning, " Honoured £0001111/ " ; or how can you 
apply The booted t« to the petitioner who commences, 
his appeal with the words. " Sire prithee goggle nut at my 
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beseech ,p ? I have from time to time collected s&mt of 
these letters received from natives, md in reading them 
over it is impossible to overcome the feeling that one has 
inadvertantly slipped through a ran in die veil of Time 
md become a dr mzuii of tile land of childhood. To make 
my meaning clear. I will here quote some of these docu¬ 
ments ; and die reader will thus understand how difficult 
it is to regard the writers as responsible men of our sobo 
twentieth century, 

Little '/hildrai, before they arc taught their manners, 
ate wont to bell tides against one another io ihdr mothers 
or nurses: and the English official in Egjqn ts eim- 
tinuously besieged by complaints of this kind, most of 
which are quite unable to he subs tan tut terl. Here, for 
example, is a typical specimen: 

" Mohammed Aly* the ^iirhman qf the Rot-bcuM, states than 
while he waa watching Ids spot the Head Watchman came and 
asked < fc nrn to gf- and buy two pjgL-coa. Having ihr watchman 
weit tijti 1 tend Wki^hinw enlisted the house and l*^an to drink 
kinii cl mtoxkatkms On bin return found him dnnkbig, He 
uiinoyed and became too anem Hi- Kitd it waj, rmt Tight. 

"i hurt:m po : i they qiu. milted and be msuin-cl him with hi* toot- 
Thi* walehtuan pray* yo u to prep through ilu-s matter," 

A native who had had Words with one of cur empbvecs 
attempt' d to revenge himself by writing to me to accu.^ 
his enemy of Faking bribes, 

1 tavn tnu honour to infurm your kindness," s^yi thr tetter. 

" s * i:i! Vtimed Hu^rvn fhaChim Poncr under your noble direction 
is tnkits.L.; bib& (*fe) Uk* hm&, egp, vfsgfluid iom« olhtar things, 
and hr Lite-:, also run- pound from rvexy porter, So ] t»g frnm 
yuiu kmitnr^i to txanuar him in this nmmjXflclure and to accept 
tay request md highly ohiigisi *' 

Revenge is also the motive of another complaint, read¬ 
ing as follows : 

J lay this matter before you. n 1 know you yn very food 
to know all what your men do The I na pi ^ t gf at r , 
ciLiite v* pmud of himadf thinking In w U5 the only dud one* there 
*‘bo c.iJL du lie likes lie b Otway* v-illinjg 10 risi-^hid rhe r-™r 
10 outer that he « an da what hr lows At&o be h u rulbun and 
irw to lead thtf ho^lI women a tajn iite That ES S-ause be not 
willing to be w^tcbird by tbe faithful imjn ul occupation. Jf c » 
fllwjyhi interfering ■«- l : I j i-oiue other min'r adtaJrp, iind be m h^rl 
trying (o gather money &o much tor Limncif." 
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litre is another effort : 

" Sii. with itnair, full of deep sympathy and e|<a full cd Mit 
tear-, I im Aimed Hubb v hu ^aa dkmb^ ml week, Jmvu 
the honour to inform you :— I am ft poor man have crowded 
children am! 4 wilt without state emmo! tuui any way by Wbtch l 
livEp that iscsssedwrrvia? khkiiimsa upon justice. What ?frail i 
do ? Kindly 1 beg yon sir tor ibc sake ot by Cpoi to t*m uin me 
in my job +i 

A request for employment was worded in the following 
confident manner : 

” Petitioner, Mohammed Aliened, your slave, begs to stare tbftt 
he hu iertctl the Govemmeut tn Cairo twenty years, and Umnks 
God Im luts done his duties most wffgct&Cftlly' Bom m a 
yupicaJ country and Imving y|icnt thirty piri in tgypt iny body 
hti^ become damp and now I am very to return tfl my Otf# 

plaice Ai you have done me ao many Idfidiiciiei in the | HW I 
diall be obliged i| you will recuituiHiul me for employment then:, 
b 3 T am poor and am wdl convinced that the most beloved thing 
to ynu is my welfare .*' 

The correct address on the envelope of inn puftffes the 
native greatly. Lord Cromer once received a letter 
addressed simply to * p The Lord. Cairo ,p . Sir Eldon 
Gorst was on one occasion addressed as " His Majesty 
Gorst ”, Lord Edward Cecil « r as once the recipient of a 
letter addressed w " Sessd tho Substitute r " , lie being 
then «m Uiuier-Sccretary of State, an office which b 
called in Arabic " El Wnkil'*—i.e. ,a Deputy ", 

The native stable-boy in charge of our hospital for sick 
animab desired a rise in his wages, and svTote me the 
following: petition : 

' We respectfully to lay before your kuid notice l am 
Abdullah Ahmed of tfee arnimth. I b**g to acqmtmnd your 
Excellency 1 had b«*l appoimed to that place wording p youT 
treble citdir 1 lieg. to inform yuu Sir Irnts Ltic lime m which 1 
worked 1 got a gtKil tired because I feed buSaloes, camels ^ 
gouts* cow* ha horses, ns&e* all tbfc*a alriimiB with mtt skJaurs* 
tieillicf v^.jLUids. Although 1 uy to this police affics* mcre-asc my 
wagt* he sav No, loot I beg you tn increase my w^gci and 1 
rmpt-pn: CleJ to pimt you ft hippy me.' 1 

The above letters have been written either by ths j 
professional scribe who arc generally to be found 
seated outside the government offices in any provincial 
town, or by friends of the petitioners who had learnt to 
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write while employed as dragomans or serviints in 
European households. Sometimes, too. a minor derk in 
a Government office will not be above writing such a 
letter in return for a basket of vegetables, let us say, or a 
COUple vf pigeons. Such people pride themselves on their 
knowledge of English, and often display a keen desire to 
converse or correspond with one another in our language 
however slight their acquaintance with its intricacies 
may be. 

An example of the ludicrous results of this affectation is 
shown upon a sheet of paper which I have before mi'. 
At the head of die paper is my Egyp tian secretary's note 
to a certain station-master. reading, " Kindly rvsorvu 
three sloping baths {berths) on the train to-night," 
Die station-master sent the note on to the mugon-iti 
inspector with the words, " Please nuke the needful and 
write mul obliged.” 'the inspector forwarded the note 
to the ‘superintendent with the endorsement, " Please 
command " ; iind that official returned it after adiiiiig 
the words, 1 Vout 3 truly, ate reserved. 1 The station- 
master then received the note and forwarded it to my 
secretary, with the message ; " Dear. You find your 
reqnire and oblige *'; and my secretary sent it on to me 
with the final endorsement: " Sir, the baths are ready.'" 

There is another class of cornespmnitmce of w hich a few 
specimens tie before me These are letters, petition. ami 
reports of minor native officials, who, although belonging 
to tlu- lower classes by birth, have received a good 
education ami speak English with some fluency, Writers 
of this das', gene rally use language which is somewhat 
Biblical in character, a* will be seen in the following 
petition : 

" Sir. wit-, only one Kind wan I from you will go «, great wav olt 
and do u great deal of goud. thBrufotr, I write Uu-h- tinr* hi th« 
hope of getting that good word. 1 ha v* alruudj- been Lrie.J Lb tiio 
iuutALv i'jvrtry, nuuiiM a turn, and diaappaiatmpnt have tfum- 
thrrir work upon me. and my *oul and hotly new * nffiHre rly 
•wk tVill you ilittdure, have oompassnin irfx'ic rue and appro^t 
my reiiuitatocneiit in tit- mlicc truiu wlM 1 was dl.mis-eil aa a 
bit chance ? *' 
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Here are two short letters of a different type. The 
first was written by a sporting Egyptian employed in my 
department, whose pony I had ridden with enjoyment 
on two occasions. It reads : 

*• Av 1 believe you will tie pieced in beat that my herw ubois 
you have loved ho$ gained fhe n/5t pn«? in the ftrei rourta of our 
Sponing Club rate* yesterday, there tor? 1 have wfittea these 
wonts to you lor pleasure. 1 ' 

The second letter was left at my house on Christmas 
Day by another employee, and reads : 

•" With thv gresiMt pleasure and tnnst gaiety 1 have come to say 
Happy Christmas to yoii.*‘ 

Both these are typical specimens of a naive and childlike, 
but quite charming, class of tetter which an English 
official in Egypt constantly receives. 

The following oiiirial note was received by me from 
an Egyptian of a somewhat nervous temperament : 

"TV 1 tispector of . . . t»g* toinform you that h± is quite 

sure that the robbers will be iviuud in their hiding. When he 
receive] your word saying that you would attach them at iitif- 
midnight. Ida baud tihiverwl with gladness and his heart was lull of 
joy. He will V at the place of wotting with the hors--* at the 
tirne you siy, but owing tn his mother is about to dte he liujwa 
you will not weed him to accompany you." 

f must now be permitted tn relate a few anecdotes 
concerning the children of Egypt, which will further dis¬ 
play that quality of youthful simplicity which is usually so 
very engaging, and which h.ids more often to an internal 
convulsion than to an outburst of wrath, 

A curious fact In regard to the Egyptian peasant is that, 
in a maimer of the little child, he seldom knows his own 
age. A lad with a budding moustache will tell you in all 
$eriousiii'$i. that he is forty, and a wizened old will, 
with many gesture indicating Ids uncertainty, decEars 
tumsell to he " perhaps about thirty." A true story is 
told of an old native who was taken before the magistrate 
on a charge ul stealing sis buns from a pastrycook’s shop. 
Asked what Ills age was. he replied that lie thought he 
was about it a. The magistrate turned to thv dtrli and 
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inquired whether any previous ciffenct 1 was recorded 
against the prisoner. The clerk replied that there 
seemed to be no tiling against h im—at any rate nut for 
the Iasi hundred years, Die magistrate then addressed 
the old man once more, and asked him whether he had no 
grandchildren or other descendants with whom he could 
live and who could keep him out of mischief- '* Oh," 
replied the prisoner, "1 am well enough looked after, 
thank you, 1 live with mother." 

A somewliat simitar tale comes from the upper readies 
of the Nile, Jn the Sudan there are always a large number 
of camp followers who do odd jobs for tho troops stationed 
in outlying places, and these men receive doily rations 
from the War Office, the amount varying according to the 
age of rhe individual, A short time ago a grey-haired 
native sergeant of many years' service asked his com¬ 
manding officer whether the rat in ns of one of these 
hangers-on might be increased from those of a boy to 
those of an adult. ** Why i " asked the officer. " Is 
the mao more than eighteen years old ? " " Oh yes, 

I think he must be," said the sergeant, after some 
hesitation, ” He is my father, * 

The Egyptian is generally inclined to be very’ literal in 
the interpretation of his Instructions, and several amusing 
anecdotes are told in this regard. An English official 
died suddenly at a lonely outpost in die Sudan, and the 
Egyptian officer on whom the charge of affairs had 
devolved wired acquainting the authorities with the sad 
news Very wisely the Englishman at headquarters, 
who had heard stories of persons being buried olive, 
telegraphed back saying * “ Make certain that he is 
really dead before burial.*' The reply of the Egyptian 
official was received a few hours later. It roods: '* Have 
made certain with revolver." 

Another story is told of an Egyptian clerk at a railway 
station in the for south who was much disinclined to ret 
on any occasion without precise instructions. One day 
tin- officer at the depot received a telegram from him 
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which read : " Station-master is being devoured by lion 
on platform. Please wire instructions.'* On another 
occasion rhfc same clerk telegraphed down the line to the 
nearest English official the following startling message. 
"Station attacked by lions, tigers, bears, and wolves'' 
The Englishman replied : " Your message ridiculous. 
Wire precisely what you mean." To this tire clerk, after 
some hesitation, humbly answered, "Delete tigers and 
bears," 

When the great dam at Aswta was being built, the 
Egyptian government gave notice to all Nile boatmen 
that the river would be dosed to traffic at this point for 
the period of one year. In spite of ample warning, 
however, several vessels arrived from Lower Nubia after 
the date fixed for the dosing of the waterway, and were 
therefore held up on the south side of the works After 
waiting a month or two one of the skippers came to the 
engineer in charge and asked him how long he would have 
to wait before he could continue his journey down stream, 
as he was somewhat in a hurry, 

" Well." said tile official, " I expect you will liave to 
stay where you arc for about ten months more." 

“ Thank you, sir," the boatman answered, quite 
unmoved. " Would you be so kind as to lend me a bit 
of rope t 1 suppose 1 shall have to tie up.*’ 

There are times when the simplicity of the Egyptian 
becomes annoying. Indeed there are occasions when these 
irresponsible ways lead to terrible crimes, for which the 
hangman's mpe is none too severe a punishment. A 
tragic story of this kind was told me a year or two ago in 
Upper Egypt- Three young peasants wished to play a 
practical joke on an unpopular villager, who was for the 
moment believed to be absent from home; and they 
decided that the most amusing plan would be to enter his 
house and make hay with his goods and chattels. They 
therefore went at dead ol night to the place, and made an 
examination to ascertain the easiest manner of forcing an 
entrance. In the back wall they discovered that several 
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bricks were loose, and by removing these a liele was made 
of a siz<- sufficient to permit of a child crawling through 
With many suppressed giggles they returned to their own 
dwelling place and secured the services of a little girl 
about nine years old who was related to one of their 
number. They then humeri back to their victim's 
house, and telling the girl that she must open one of the 
doors or windows from the inside, they pushed her through 
the hole. Now it so happened that the unpopular 
gentleman had returned from his travels and was asleep 
within the front chamber; and very' soon the little girl 
appeared at the hole in the wall calling to her companions 
to pull her back again as quickly as possible. At that 
moment the owner of the house awoke, and, heating the 
noise, rushed into the back room, There lie saw in the 
semt-daxkues$ the figure of the girl struggling to escape 
tlitough die hole, and promptly he seized her by die legs 
and begun to pull. The practical jokers on the other side 
of the wall, realising what was happening, grabbed the 
girl’s head and also began to pull 

" Allah f *' said one of them " He’ll drag her in and 
recognise who she is, and then he'll have us up for 
burglary-" 

’’ Pull I ” gasped another ; “ he'll get her t " 

" You'll pull her head off if you're not careful," said the 
third. 

“ O well, she’s only a girl." answered his companion. 
They now cadi had a hand upon die unlortunatp child's 
bead and throat, and with a mighty tug they pulled her 
through the hole They then picked up the limp body 
and raced back to their own home, 

" Well, well/’ panted one, a$ th«y sat onc« mom in 
safely, " that was a narrow squeak I " 

” Poor little girl 9 ” said the second. '* She was a 
comely lass I '* 

" Ah me I “ sighed the thud. " But we’ll give her a 
good funeral to-morrow.” 

Their alternate laughter and tear* presently attracted 
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the attention of other members of the family, and soon 
their crime was out. 

Uuring an epidemic of cholera some years ago orders 
were stmt to the native autliorities in the villages to 
" isolate ” any cases of the illness which might be detected. 
An English official, happening to visit one of these 
villages a short time after this order had been issued, 
asked the head man whether any cases of cholera, had 
occurred among his people. 

" Ctnly one." replied the old Egyptian—' a girl. Wc 
* isolated' her." 

“ Good 1 ’* said the Englishman. " How did you do 
it?’* 

The native smiled and drew his huger across his throat, 
■' With a knife," he said. 

The Egyptian’s idea of justice is peculiar : and although 
the better class native judges are usually excellent 
exponent* of the law. instances arc often to be noticed 
of an absurdly childish reasoning. A short time ago 
two natives were had up before the courts on the charge 
of having carried tin-arms without licenses. In passing 
sentence the native judge fined one of the offenders one 
hundred piastres and the other fifty piastres. An English 
official asked the judge why he had not given the same 
punishment to both men. 

" Well, you see," -said the Egyptian, " one of the guns 
was longer than the other.'* 

So much has been written in regard to native super¬ 
stitions that little need here be said upon the subject. 
I cannot refrain, however, from recording one story 
dealing with this pitas* of Egyptian life. A native 
egetuii. a man of the educated classes, found himself in 
trouble one morning at the Zoological Gardens at Cairo 
owing to the fact that lit; had been observed by line ol tile 
keepers to climb the railings surrounding the giraffes' 
compound and to open and shut an umbrella several 
times, apparently for the purpose «f frightening one of the 
animals. When he was closely questioned as to his 
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actions be stated tluit lie had wished to shade the giraffe's 
neck from One sun. in order that he might have Lite pleasure 
of watching the creature shrink tb the sire of a moose, a 
phenomenon which he had been told would I* observed if 
a shadow were cast upon that part nf its anatomy at noon. 

Another native, who had been watching a chimpanzee 
with awful interest for some time, asked the keeper what 
maimer of diet was provided for animals of that kind. 
The keeper having told him, the visitor smiled, and, taking 
his arm. drew fiim aside. “ Now that nobody can hear 
what we arc saying," he whispered. " fell me truly : 
do you not feed them on the flesh of criminals who die 
in die city prisons ? ” As a deterrent to crime it might 
have been as well had the keeper admitted that such was 
the case 

Egyptians will believe stories of the wildest kind, 
wind i in Europe only a child would accept. For example. 
when the Aswan Dam was built, many natives declared 
that the English had only undertaken the work in 
order to convey the water of the Nile in pipes to 
England for the benefit of ihe British farmer. Many of 
die peasants believe that England is inhabited solely by 
tiiun who spend one half of the year in digging through 
perpetual ice and snow for ihe gold which lira, below, and 
the other half of the year in spending the proceeds in 
Egypt, which is obviously the hub of the universe. 

This credulity is so general that the native peasant, 
believing the English nflidal to be similarly minded, often 
invents, and even acts out, the most absurd story by 
which to conceal the actual facts of a case. It recently 
happened that two brotbr-rs were followed home one 
night through the streets of their village by a watchman 
who regarded them as suspicious characters Entering 
their bouse and shutting the door, the two men observed 
through die crack that the watchman took up his stand 
outride. One therefore suggested to the other that they 
should get him into trouble by accusing him of some 
unjustified act ol violence against themselves; and it 
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W as finally agreed that the elder brother should shoot 
tin* younger in the leg, and that they should then declare 
that the officious watchman was the aggressor Tire 
faintly gun was procured, the younger brother hdd out 
his leg. and the elder fired at him. Unfortunately, 
however, he* was not a good shot, and the wretched 
'victim, receiving the whole charge m his stomach, 
promptly died. The watchman was at once accused of 
the crime, and was sent to prison on a charge of man¬ 
slaughter. He also had a brother; and this man, 
thirsting for revenge, went to the enemy s house, and 
there shot himself in the leg, declaring to the people who 
rushed in that he had been tile victim of a murderous 
assault. His story, however, was not believed, and at 
length the whole tale came out, 

A year or two ago some natives who were harvesting 
in thdr fields sent one of their women down to the river 
for water. As she was returning with the water-jar upon 
her head, a boy of about fifteen years of age belonging to 
another family ashed her to let him drink from the jar. 
This she refused to do, there was a quarrel, and the 
woman received a knih-wound from which she died. 
The boy's family at once handed him over to the relatives 
of the victim, and made no attempt to shield him from 
the consequences of his act. The aggrieved party, 
however, were by no means satisfied. “ This is all very 
well," they said. J but you have killed one of our finest 
women, and you offer us a miserable link boy as the 
murderer Thai will not do at alL" They therefore 
accused the headman of the offending family, and 
concocted their story so well that he was found guilty and 
sent to penal servitude. 

In conclusion I must relate one more story in order to 
illustrate the peculiar maimer in which tragedy and 
comedy go hand in hand amongst the children of Egypt 
A well-known robber was arrested at a small station in 
the Sudan during the time when martial law was still in 
force; and he was promptly sentenced to death. The 
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solitary English officer in charge of the post refrained 
from attending the execution. the arrangements for which 
were left to the discretion of Ids Egyptian colleague?,. 
A gibbet was erected, and about nine o'clock on the next 
morning the condemned man was driven up to it in a 
mute-cart The rope was j Hissed mirnd his neck, the mule 
was whipped up. and the cart passed from under the feet 
of the victim, who was left swinging in mid-air. Die 
officer, however, had forgotten to tie the man’s Stands : 
and he promptly swarmed up the rope to the cross-beam, 
there seating himself comfortably in Lite piping hot 
sunshine, while the troops stood gaping wound him, the 
officer mopping Jib forehead m an ecstasy of heat and 
vexation. Nobody knew what to do. They could not 
shoot the man, for their orders were to hang !iim ; and. 
on the barren sandy ground. no stones could he found to 
throw- at him in order to dislodge him. Hie Egyptian 
officer therefore entered into friendly conversation with 
him, begging him to tome down and be hanged like a 
tuati, instead of sitting up there swinging his legs like a 
monkey. Tills the robber totally refused to do. and he 
declared Uiat nothing short of a free pardon would 
induce him to descend. The officer therefore endeavoured 
to apjjcal to Ole man's better feelings, " Look here. ' 
he said, " it is all very nice for yon. sitting up there in 
the breeze, but down Imre it is dreadfully hot; and. you 
know, none of us have yet had our breakfasts, and we are 
fee Eng extraordinarily faint and uncomfortable, Please 
do come down and be hanged properly, or 1 . for my part, 
will most certainly be sick." 

The robber, however, refused to move; and at last 
Lhe English officer was sent for, who. acting in accordance 
with an unwritten law, pardoned him there and then, 
thereby enlisting the faithful services of a scout who has 
tince done very valuable work. 


CHAPTER XV 

AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN POEM 

A cestuhy ago, when ihe hieroglyphfcal script of the 
Ancient Egyptian* first began to be deciphered, it would 
hardly lifcvfc been believed possible that scholars would one 
d&y find themselves possa^ed of such a vast literature a$ b 
now at the disjiosaj of Egyptologists ; nor would it have 
been dreamed that the suhtilties of the language, the 
idioms, or even the grammatical structure, would ever 
be 51» fully understood as they are at the present day. 
Thanks mainly to the diligent work of a group of 
painstaking German Jews* and to the brilliant labours of 
a handful of European and American scholars. we can 
now translate the many hieroglyphic or hieratic texts 
wlurh have come down to us. with a degree of accuracy 
almost equal to that obtained in our renderings oi Greek 
and Latin, Poems, prayed, tales serious and comic, 
historical narrative sabres, and letters, are now' able 
to be put into modem language with the full certainty 
that the meaning has been grasped ; and the wealth and 
variety of the material thus presented t« us is astonishing. 

One ol the most rtmarkabk tlocumcnu r_={ all tlioie 
which have come down from Pharaonic times U that 
which records the dialogue between a mau about to 
commit suicide and Ui* own soul, composed soihl" where 
about the year tec £qoOh The papyrus upon which it is 
written b now preserved in Berlin ; and the text has 
Lorn translated by Professor Enuou and Lroflessor 
Breasted, whose renderings £ have, in the mam, here 
followed, The man is supposed to be weary of hb mortal 
life, owing ^ it would stem* to the fact that Itis body has 
been dbiigured by some dreadful mutilation* perhaps 
inflicted by hi* enemies ; and die burden ol the flesh has 
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become intolerable to him. His soul, however, enjoys 
its sojourn upon earth, and lias no desire to be launched 
into smother sphere. Tin distinction between soul and 
body is somewhat difficult for us to understand, but 
actually it may In; supposed that the dialogue represents 
the battle in the unfortunate man's mind between the 
desire for freedom from bodily pain on the one hand, and 
the dread of death on the other. 

*■ Recollect," says the life-loving soul, " dial burial is 
lamentation and a bringer of tears, causing a naan to be 
lull of borrow, li is taking a man from lib home .uid 
Cjiio tpig htm out upon the heights tol the desert). But 
yon will not lie going up there that you may sec the sun. 
There are those who build {their tombs) in red granite, 
who construct their sepulchres within a pyramid) there are 
those who (lie) splendidly in splendid structures - * * 

But their memorial altars sire as forsaken as are l the 
bodies of) those weary*-ones who, without a surviving 
relative, die on the pathway across the iuundatiuw. the 
flood taking hold of them on the one side, the heat (of 
the sun) 00 the other, and to whom (.-done) the fish along 
the blink of the water speak. Hearken to me ! —pursue 
the gladness ol the day and forget sorrow." 

But the man does not fear death so greatly as he dreads 
life now that his body has become hideous and an object 
to be shunned by others, '* My name, ' he cries in the 
bitterness of his distress, “ is mare horrible than the 
5 tend: of a (dead) bird on a summer day when the sun is 
jiot , „ Visa, my name is more abhorrent than a 

woman against whom gossip is told to her husband. ' 
He then burst into a tirade against humanity in yrncral- 
" The quiet man perishes, - he declare;} , tin* bold-faced 
walk abroad. Hearts are full of thieving ; the (only) 
man in whom one can trust is he of no understanding 
... I am burdened with misery, and leave no faithful 
friend . - . 

Then, in tbt rffifioisfe of tiis tniiid, he utters a uckoiut: to- 
Heath which will stand for all time amongst the* greatest 
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poems m existence, TUe brevity of his metaphors, 
which are yet amply descriptive, are reminiscent of the 
best Japanese poetry, and show ihe same masterly 
handling of lL^. structure of intag in^tinn, the ^am^- ability 
in Ihe select ion of the essential materials for the formation 
of a mind-picture*. 

,p DeMh 15 Ccfnre; me tnday 

Uke the tbcevery of a side man : 

like going out into the jlta an illness, 

fre&ltl t* Sx^rjtc me lU-Jliy 

like the fmgiJtAcc of myrrh 

lake acting under ;i i alkip‘Fij fiiil on a wmidy iiay- 
Itaalbii Lx-iore aiw to-day 
Like the scent of lotus flowers ; 

Like resting cm thr m&dsidy to- drink ilwsp- 
Dcaih k. before me to-iUv 

lake the of tin- il^owillg walCTHjhiUinrl, 

Like the return Of ;sl man imm \i .‘iliip of war his lioust, 

Dl L illi L- fcH^prifl me to-day 

tike the dmnns; of [mbl ir^m} the aky ; 

like a man fowling Uiemfl inward that of wJiich !*£ waa not aware- 
Death 1% before in*? ton lay 
As a man cmv^ to wsr his home 
When lie has spent years tn captivity " 

1 doubt ivImthptT in tiu- whole %vorld's literature. Death 
has evei been portrayed in more alluring fasliian or 
sweetly sung. Could '.-ill 1 but think of the experience o! 
Ulu'i tenrnnadnn ns being iikr ihat of going tiui bom the 
monotony of tlie ^ich-rootii into the vivid freshness of the 
garden. when one's >- iv---- are all quickened by long 
absence from growing thin gs, truly Death would be a 
sensation which would make all the distress of hie worth 
white. Or does the n^idvr know the enchantment nf 
silting upon The deck nf a Nile-vessel when the steady 
north wind fill* out the grfear sail above him, white 
against th^ deep blue of die iky. ami drives the prow 
tino Ugh the waters with the insistency ui nature usfitf ? 
Due* lu know that md^lmabk sense of reliability which 
Is conveyed W a -aitor bj the draining *oil spread above 
him in die suuiighi ? 1 hi* he Ml lIlc conMiml exnltation 

of dint pa^-tge diuuEgli the waters, uhen die mind, 
aware of the dtsuniiuon, is absorbed by die majesty ut 
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the Journey ? Even so, s&ys our poet, is Death; the 
triumphant rush forward to a -lire harlxmr, The picture 
of iht Over-Rowing warereditimid h uni: rimt will best be 
appreciated by tbo&e who have lived amongst the he Us 
of Egypt, The hurrmT digs a rough channel through ilie 
soil with his ha*. and into this Ji^ suddenly releases tins 
water which has been held book awhile by a little bank o! 
earth, so that it rushes forward on the rich ground, 
travelling along its appointed way in the sunlight And 
to the joyful overflow of the cool water upon the prepared 
earth the poet teUs us that Death is to be likened, 

The metapiior in regard to the clearing of the mist 
requires to be explained before its extreme beauty cun be 
appreciated by those unfamiliar with Egypt, Upon a 
reedcovefied lake uf the Delta a hunter's canoe is silently 
propelled ilupugh ihi: dense, while mist ol early morning, 
as ye 1 ui'idissoKcd by the risen >m\, E^escntly the little 
craft came* to rest amidst the tad stems of the papyrus 
plain- , and in the stillness of tin: mornisLg the cl> aring 
of the air is awaited,, in ^rder that the hunter may Jr&rn 
in which direction u> move towards hi- sLurry, Then, 
of a sudden, the >un breaks through the vapour. the white 
volume of the mist rolls aside, and he find- him^li already 
in full, close view of the flock of duck and vrild tuwl which 
he is seeking but of whose presence he was not aware. 
Even so is Death ‘ the rending of the mist, and the sudden, 
proximate vision of that which stirs a hunter's heart, 

A* tin- line* of 1 ban piCTii axe read and their ionse is 
received by tin.: brain, the scrUs of pictures spring into 
Ule in the imagination with a cLirity which b evidence of 
ihr nutlio«r‘s mastery in the ^ Ivction of words. Each 
sentence b -jx pressed with sach lucidity, such poigmificy, 
and such convincing brevity, that the brain responds 
almost automatically The meaning of tin words haps 
u> ihe mind, the curtain swings up r the picture b seen 
hi its perfection : and sc« eleac b the vision that one is 
almost loath lu read on and thus to change the ^cene. 
But nut mdv Is j series of pictures called before tile 
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iraagpuiion : there is also their application to the poet's 
imagery of Death: and. Sine by Kne. the reader is 
introduced to mankind‘s ultimate tragedy in a new and 
wondrous aspect. 

In spite of tins laudation of Death, the soul still protests 
against the destruction of its earthly home; and there¬ 
upon the man describes the great privileges enjoyed by 
" those who are yonder ”, that is to say. the dead. 
Thev shad it. he declares, in the barque uf U.... -un and 
shall traverse the sky like the stars ; they shall converse 
face to fact with the ^ulur gods and dull not be repelled 
by them ; and they shall at last be ahh- to inflict punish¬ 
ment for evil-doing where punishment is due,, and shall 
(mid of the wicked in tire manner of tile living g'ds. 
llu idea ol an ultimate Justice, and of the ability of the 
dead to sit in judgment upon those who had wronged 
ibeui in life, at length overcome the scruples of the soul ; 
.end the embittered nun is thus left free to put an end to 
jiis existence. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE STOKY OF THE SHIPWRECKED 
SAILOR 

When the early Spankh explorers ltd th«r expeditions 
to Florida, it was their intention to find Hit.* Fountain oi 
Perpetual Youth, tales ofits potent watas li.tvhig readied 
Peter Martyr as early as 1511. This dtsire to discover 
the tilings pertaining to Fairyland lias been, throughout 
history, one of file most fertile sources of adventure 
From the days when the archaic Egyptians penetrated 
into the regions south of the Cataracts, where they be¬ 
lieved that the inhabitants were other than human and 
into Fount, the “ land of the Cods.” the hope of Fairy¬ 
land has led men to search the face of the earth and to 
penetrate into its unknown places- 11 lias been the theme 
of counties stories : it has supplied material for innum¬ 
erable songs. 

And in spite of the dre tiniambuh t ions of science about 
os, in spite of the hardening of oil the tissues of our 
imagination, in spite of the phenomenal development of 
the commonplace, th« desire for a glimpse of the miracu¬ 
lous is still set deeply in our hearts. The old quest of 
Fairyland is as active now as ever it was, We still 
presume, in our unwortkiness, to pass the barriers, and to 
walk upon those paths which load to the enchanted 
forests and through ilium to the city of the Moon. At any 
moment tve are ready to set forth, like Arthur's knights, 
in search of the Holy Grail. 

The explorer who penetrates into Central Africa in 
quest of King Solomon's mines is impelled by a hope 
closely akin to that of the Spaniards. The excavator 
who digs for the buried treasures of the Incas or of the 
9 
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Egyptians is, often let! by a desire for the fabulous. 
Search was recently made in the western desert of 
for a lost dty ol burnished copper ; and the Anglo- 
Egyptiui oJiiciaJ is constantly urged by credulous natives 
to lake camels across the wilderness in Attest of a town 
whose houses and ton pies are of pure gold. Wliat arclia.'O 
logisr has not at some time given ear to the whispers 
that tell of long-lost treasures, of forgotten cities, of 
Atlantis swallowed by the sea ? It is not only the children 
who love the talcs of Fairyland, How happily we have 
read Kipling's ruck of peek's Hili. Da la Matte Fourth 's 
UHdint. Kenneth Graham's Wind in ihc Willows, or 
F. W. Bain’s Indian Stories, Fairy plays, such as 
Barrie’s Peter Pan. and Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird have 
been enormously successful. Say wliat we will, fairy 
tql** s dU hold their old power over us, and still we turn 
to them as a relief from the commonplace. 

Some of us, fading to find Fairyland upon earth, liave 
transferred it to the kingdom of Death ; and it lias be¬ 
come the hope for the future. Each Sunday in church 
the congregation of business men and hard-*worked 
women set aside the tilings of their monotonous life, and 
sing the songs of the endless search. To the rolling note* 
of t}te organ they tell the tale of the Flysian Fields : they 
lake thvii unfulfilled desire for Fairy land and adjust it 
to liiL'ir death less hope of Heaven. They sing of crystal 
fountain,-, of streets paved with gold, of meadows dressed 
with living green where they shall dwell as children who 
now as exil-fs mourn. There everlasting spring abides 
and neve?-withering fin wen; there ten thousand tunes 
ten thousand clad in sparkling raiment throng up the 
steeps of light, Here in the church the most unimagina¬ 
tive people cry aloud upon their God for Fairyland. 

" Tlitr tosaaip hiies «f early dawn, 

Tiie Trigtitiifea of the ilay. 

Hit of the tn cmet sky, 

How fast they fiujc away I 
Oil. (or i he- pearly gutn <ii Heaven, 

Oil. (w the ;oliku floor . . /’ 
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They knr.w no vray of picturing the incomprehensible 
st 3 lc of the future, and they interpret it, therefore, in the 
terms of the fairy talu. 

I am inclined to think that this sovereignty of the 
fairies ts beneficial. Fairy tales fill the minds of the 
young with knowledge of the kindly people who will 
reward with many gifts those who are charitable, to the 
old; they teach a code of chivalry that brings as its 
reward the love of the beautiful princess la the tower; 
they tell of dangers overcome by courage and perse ver- 
aii« ; they suggest a contact with nature which otherwise 
might never be developed. When angels and archangels 
overawe by their omnipotence, the microscopic fairies 
who can sit ringing upon a mushroom and dangle from the 
swaying stem of a bluebell, cany' the thoughts down the 
scale of life to the little and malty important things. A 
sleepy child will rather believe that the Queen of the 
Fairies is acting sen try upon the knob of the bedpost than 
that an angel stands at the head of the cot with great 
wings spread in protection—wings which suggest the 
probability of claws and a beak to match. 

The dragons which can only be slain by the noble 
knight, tile enchantments which can only be broken by 
the outwitting of the evil witch, the lady who can only be 
won by perils bravely endured, lortn the material of 
moral lessons which no other method uf teaching could 
so impress upon the youthful mind. 

And when mature years are attained the atmosphere 
of Fairyland remains with us. The lust songs of the little 
people drift through tin brain, recalling the infinite possi¬ 
bilities cl beauty and goodness which are so slightly out of 
reach; the forgotten wonder of elves and brownie suggests 
itself to us from the heart of flowers and amidst the leaves 
of trees. The clear depths of the sea take half then charm 
from the memory of the mermaid's pataca : the silence of 
forests U rich with the expectancy of the Knight of the 
Gulden Plume ; the large spaces of kitchens and corridors 
arc hushed fur the concealment of Robin Goodfellow. 
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It is the dusivenr-ss. the ^ichantmcnt of Fairyland 
which, for the mam re mind, const! tales tt~ greatest vnhie 
and charm . it b a man's desire for the realms of Mid¬ 
summer-night dial mates the building of iIhil-,- realms 
in our childhood so 'valuable We are constantly en¬ 
deavouring to recapture the grace of that intangible 
kingdom, and the hope of ultimate success retains the 
elasticity of the mind. Held fast by the stiffened joints 
of reason and closeted with the gout of science, we are 
fettered prisoners in the world unless die re be the know¬ 
ledge that something dudes u$ to l«ul ns on, We know 
quite well that the fairies do not exist, but at the same 
time we cannot deny that the elusive atmosphere of 
Fairyland is one with tliat of our fondest dreams. 

Who hat not. upon a grey morning, awakened from 
sleep with the knowledge, that he has passed out from a 
kingdom of dream more dear than all the realms of real 
life ? Vainly we endeavour to recall the lost details, but 
only the impression remains. That impression, however, 
warms the tone of our whole day, and frames our thoughts 
as it were with precious stones. Thus also it is with the 
memory of our childhood's idea of Fairyland : the im¬ 
pression b recalled, the brain peers forward, the thoughts 
go on tiptoe, and we fed that we have caught a glimpse 
of Beauty. Indeed, the recollection of the atmosphere 
created in our youthful minds by means of fairy tales is 
perhaps the most abundant of the sources of our know¬ 
ledge of Beauty in mature years, 

I do not suppose that 1 am alone in declaring that some 
of the most tender feelings of childhood are inspired by 
the misfortunes of the Beast in the story of ” Beauty and 
the Beast ’*; and the Sleeping Beauty is tht first love of 
many a small boy Man, from hi? youth up, craves 
enchantment; and though the business of life gives Jiim 
no opportunity for indulging in day-dreams, there are 
few of us indeed who have not at some time sought the 
phantom isle* and sought in vain There b no stormy 
night, when the wind moans through the trues, and the 
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muon-rack flits overhead, hut Lakes something of its 
mystery from the recollection ul the oadiantiiieDis of the 
dark ages. Hie sun do*.* not -ink into the sea amidst the 
low- lying clouds but some vagm thought is bright to 
mind of the uncharted klc wkmm that maiden Iks 
sleeping whose hair h dark as heaven's wrath, and whose 
breast b while like alabaster in the pathway of the moon. 
There she lie* in the charmtd circle under the tree?, where- 
none may enter until that hour when so me pak\ lost 
ciariEirr shall surprise tht secret of the jxtthuviy P and, 
coming suddenly upon bur, shall kiss her shadowed lips. 
Vague, elusive, undefined, as sudi fancies must be, they 
yet tinge the thought? of almost every' man at certain 
moments of his life, and set him searching fur the enchant- 
tut at of bvgmiti days. Eagerly he looks for those 

" . . Migic caHHiumta opaiing uft the fosuii 

Ul p^fibus &«WS T in fticry Linds' ItrtLum ‘ : 

and it is the fact of their unreality that give* iln-m their 
haunting value. 

The following story preserved in a papyrus now be- 
iieved to be at Petrograd, describes a mysterious 
island whereon there dwdt a monster JUO-t lovable and 
ih£>l-l forlorn . a creature so tenderly drawn, indeed, that 
the reader will not lull to enthrone him iu the little com¬ 
pany of the nobility of the kingdom of the fairy tak- 
Translalions of the story* by two or ijnee mva*d$ have 
appeiut-d : but the present version* which I give in Its 
literal form, lias been prepared especially far me by 
Dr Alan Oardintrr . and, coming Irani him. it imy be 
$ud to be the last word J the science upon ilie subject 
of tins difficult text, which, after much study* I l*ad to 
confess was beyond iny powers as a student of the 
Ancient Egyptian language. 

The scene with which die story opens is dearly indicated 
by the introductory sentences h though actually it b not 
de-xribetL A Large war-galley had come swinging down 
the Nik from tin.- land of Wawat in live south, the oars 
flashing in the Nubian sunlight. On the left the granite 
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rocks of the island of Bigeh towered above the vessel * on 
tile light the island of Philae, as yet devoid of buildings, 
rested placidly on the blue waters. Ahead were the docks 
of Shallal. where the clustered boats by darkly against 
the yellow of the desert, and busy groups of figures, 
loading and unloading cargoes, moved to and £rt> over die, 
sand. Away to the left, behind Bigeh, the distant roar 
of the First Cataract could be heard as the waters wont 
rustling down from Nubia across the frontier into Egypt. 

The great vessel had just returned from the little- 
known country of Ethiopia, which bordered the Land of 
Ghosts, having its frontiers upon the shorts of the sea that 
encircled the world ; and the sailors were all straining 
their eyes towards these docks which formed the 
southernmost outpost of Egypt. their home. The greatest 
excitement prevailed on deck ; but in the cabin, erected 
of vaii-coloured cloth in the stem of the vessel, the noble 
leader of the expedition which was now at its conclusion 
lay in a troubled steep, tossing nervously upon his bed, 
His dr cuius were all of the terrible ordeal which was 
before him. Ho could take no pleasure in his home- 
coming. for he was driven nigh crazy by the thought of 
entering the presence of die great Pharaoh himself in 
order to make his report. 

It is almost impossible to realise nowadays the agonies 
of mind that a man had to suffer who was obliged to 
approach the incarnation of the sun upon earth, and to 
crave tine indulgence of tiiis god in regard to any short¬ 
comings in the conduct of the affairs entrusted to him 
Of all the kings of the earth the Pharaoh was the, most 
terrible, the mosi thorough^ frightening. Not only did 
he hold die lives of his subjects in his hand it' do with 
tllrm as l)r dioso, but hr also controlled the welfare of 
their immortal souls . for. being a god, he had dominion 
over the realms of the dead. To be censured by the 
Pharaoh was to be excommunicated from the pleasures of 
tlixs earth and outlawed from the fair estate of hcawn. 
A well-known Egyptian noble named Smithc. the hero of 
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& fine talc of adventure, describes himself as petrified with 
terror u'lnm lie entered the audience chamber. '* 1 
stretched myself on my stomach, he writes. "and be¬ 
came unconscious before him {die Pharaoh). Tiffs god 
addressed m-- kindly, but I was a:- a man overtaken by 
the twilight: my soul departed, my flesh trembled ; my 
heart was no more in my body that I diontd know life 
from death.” 1 Similar ly another personage writes; 
" Remember die day of bringing the tribute, when thou 
passest into the Presence under die window, the nobles 
on each side before his Majesty, the nobles and ambas¬ 
sadors (?) of all countries. They stand and gaze at the 
tribute, while thou fcanest and shrink esi back, and thy 
hand is weak, and thou knowesr not whether it is life or 
death that is before thee j and thou art. bravd lonly) in 
praying to thy gods * ’ Save me. prosper me this one 
time.' ” J 

Of the Pharaoh it is written— 

" Thute eye is r.lcarcr than the stare of heaven . 

Thou if«.i farther than the sun, 

11 I speak sfat off, Ihmc eat htare , 

If I do a luddai dec*!, thine eye vow U -” 3 

Or again— 

" Tlio god of taste is In thy mouth. 

The god of fcnoerJetlgr is in thy Iwart; 

Thy iojiRue is authrooed in the temple of truth ; 

God is seated upon ihy lip. "* 

To meet face to face this all-knowing, all-seeing, celestial 
creature, from whom there could bo no secrets hid nor 
any guilt concealed, was an ordeal to which a man might 
well look forward with utter horror. It was this terrible 
dread that, in die tale with which we are now concerned, 
held the captain of this Nubian vessel in agony upon Ub 
couch. 

As he fay there, biting his finger-nails, one of the ships 
officers, himself a former leader of expeditions, entered 
the cabin to announce their arrival at the Skalki docks. 

*Sinuliu, 2*4 236 *fapynu K'sUcr, 3. W. 

‘Aajutui fipyti, *, 5, M- ‘KuLtmt sltaiii. 
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" Goad news. prince," he mid cheerfully to Ids wtithing 
master " i^wk, we have reach frd home. They have 
taken the mallet ami driven in the mooring-post; the 
ship's cable has been put on land. There is merrymaking 
ain't thanksgiving, and every man is embracing his fellow. 
Our crew has returned unscathed, without loss to our 
soldiers. We have reached the end of Wawat, we have 
piisscd Bigch. Yes, Imbed, we have returned safely ; 
wc have readied orn own laud." 

At this the prince -.Lems to have groaned anew, mud; 
to the distress of hb friend, who could but urge him to 
pull himself together and to play the man. 

" Listen tome, prince,” he begged,” for I am one void of 
exaggeration. Wash yourself, pour water on your fingers." 

The wretched man replied* it would seem, with a 
repetition of fils f ears : whereupon the old sailor seems to 
have sat down by Jus side and to have given him a word 
of advice as to how he should behave in the Ling's 
presence, " Make answer when you are addressed," ha 
said ; " speak to the king with a heart in yon ; answer 
without restraint. For it is a man's mouth dial saves 
him , , . But do us you will to talk tu you U wear;* 
some (to you)." 

Presently the old sailor was Huued with an idea. He 
would tell a story, no matter whether it were strictly true 
or not, in which hfe own adventures should be set forth 
He would describe how he was wrecked upon an unknown 
utbnd. how he was saved from death, and how, on ilk 
return, he was conducted into the Pharaoh's presence. 
A narrative of his own experiences before his sovereign 
might give heart to Ills captain, and might effectually lift 
the intolerable burden of dread fnim the princely 
shoulders. 

" I will relate to you." he begun, ’’ a similar thing which 
befell me my very self. 1 was making 4, journey to the 
minus of the sovereign ...” 

Tilt: prince may here be supposed to have sat up and 
gi ven gloomy atteutiua to lib fr fend"; words, for Egyptians 
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of all ages have loved n good story, ami laU^ uf adventure 
til the south were. in early times, most acceptable. The 
royal golrf-niinej rcfem tl to were probably situated at die 
soutlmnuuoit end of the eastern Egyptian desert. To 
reach them one wuutd take *,hip from Kossair or some 
other Red Sea port, sail down die coast to the frontiers of 
Fount, the modem Somaliland, anti (hen travel inknd by 
caravan. It was a pcrilou.i undertaking, and. at the time 
when this story was written, the journey must have fur¬ 
nished material lor amazing' yarns. 

“ l went down on the meat Green Sea," continued the 
speaker. “ in a ship one hundred and fifty cubits in length 
and forty cubits in breadth, and in it were a hundred mid 
fifty sailors, picked men of [ygypt. They scanned the 
1 Havens and they scanned die earth, and their hearts were 
stouter tlmn lions. They foretold the storm or ever it 
came, and the tempest when as yet il was not.' 

A Atomi an sc while they were out of sight of land, and 
rapidly increased in violence, until the waves, according 
to the very restrained estimate < f die narrator, were dgUt 
cubits high—that ii 10 say. about thirteen or fourteen 
ftet. To one who accustomed to the waves of die 
Nile, and was not familiar with thmu? of the fed Sea. this 
would be a great height ; and the passage dim suggests 
that the scribe was an tint ravelled man. A v<*vd of 150 
cubits, or about 23c fevt, in L-ngtil might liavc been 
expected to ride out a storm oi thh magnitude, but. 
according to the ;lory, ihc went to piece*. and the whole 
ship’s company, with ihir single exception of th>. teller of 
the tale, were drowned The survivor managed o> ding 
to a plank of wood, which was driven by tlic wind towards 
die shores oi an uncharted island, and here at length lie 
was r±a up by the wave-. 

Not far from the bracii there w,i± a small Lliickct. ami 
to this the castaway fastened, :h*dl.:ting therein from 
the fury of the sitinn, For three days in deep despair he 
lay hidden, " without a companion," as he said, savtr 
fc The Averse cubit win tfeotrt 20 i iocfem, 
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my heart " ; bm at h&i the tempest subsided, the sun 
$hcnc in the heavens otitic again, and the famished [imriiu r 
was able to go in search of food, which, to tm delight, be 
found in abundance* 

The scene upon which he cased as he plucked the fruit 
of the laden trees was most mysterious, and all that he saw 
around him must have had an appearance not altogether 
consktenl with reality, for, indeed, the island was not 
reid. It had been railed Into existence, perhaps, at die 
bidding of iom? god to relieve tin. tedium of an eternal 
afiem‘K)n, ..ms! sihMi-nU it had appiartd. floating upon 
the blue watirrs of the ocean. How long it had remained 
there, how long it would ill remain, none could \tU t for 
at any moment the mind of thr god might be diverted, 
and instantly it would dissolve and vanish as would a 
dream. Beneath the isle the seas moved, and there in 
the darkness the fishes of die deep. with luminous, round 
eyes, passed to and fro, nibbling the roots oi the trees 
above litem. Overhead the heavens stretched, and 
around about spread the expanse of the sea upon which 
no living thing might be seen, save only the dolphins as 
they Jtapt in the sunshine and sank again amidst the 
gleaming spray. 

There was abundant vegetation upon the island* but 
it docs not appear to have looked quite real. The % 
trees were heavy with fruit, the vines were festooned from 
bough to bough, hung with dusters of grapes, and pome¬ 
granate were ripe for the plucking. But there seems to 
have been an imearthlifiess about them as though a deep 
imdtoiitmcnt svene upon them. In the tangled under- 
growth through which the bewildered sailor walked there 
lay great melons and pumpkins. The breeae w a ufted to 
his nostril# the smell of the incense-trees : and the scent 
of tin flowciSp aficr the storm, must hive made every 
breath he b rent b ed a pleasnr*: o f Paradise to him, M a ving 
over thus luxuriant ground, he put up flights of wonderful 
birds which sped towards the interior, red, green, and 
golden, against the sky Monkeys chattered at liim from 
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die trees, and sprang from branch to branch amidst the 
dancing flowers. In shadowed pools of clear water fishes 
were to be seen, gliding amidst the reeds; and amongst the 
rooks Ijeside the sea the castaway could look down upon 
the creatures of the deep imprisoned between the tides. 

Food in all forms was to liami, and lit: had but to fill 
his arms with the s;oud things which Fate Lad provided 
" I found IIUTI-" hr said " figs, grapes, and aft manner ol 
goodly onions; melons and pomegranates were there, 
ami pumpkins of every kind Fishes were there and 
fowls; there was nought that was lacking in it. 1 satis¬ 
fied myself and set upon the ground tint abundance of 
that with which my arm* were- tilled. i took the nre- 
borer and kindled a fire, and made a humt-orteriilg Mi the 
gods.'* 

Seated in the warm sunshine amidst the trees, eating 
a roast fowl seasoned with onions or some equally palat¬ 
able concoction, he seems to have found the life of a ship¬ 
wrecked mariner by no means as< distressing as he- had 
anticipated , and the wording of the narrative appears 
to be so ar rang ed that an impression of oamfurtable ease 
and security may surround his sunlit figure. Suddenly, 
however, ail was changed. " 1 heard, ' said he, a iound 
as of thunder, and i thought it was the warn of the sea.” 
Then “ the trees creaked and the earth trembled ” : and, 
like the Egyptian tli3t he was, he went down on his shaking 
hands and kntes. and buried his face in the ground 

At length " I uncovered ray face," he declared, " and 
I found it was a serpent that came, of the length of thirty 
cubits "—about fifty feet —“ and Ids tail was more than 
two cubit,- ” in diameter, " HU skin was overbid with 
gold, and hu* eyebrows were of real lapis laruli, and he 
was exceeding perfect/' 

" He opened Iris niuuth to me." he continut-d, " as I lay 
on my stomach before him. and said to me ' Who 
brought thee, who brought thee, little one ?—who brought 
thee ? If thou ddayret to tell me who brought dice to 
this bland i will cause thee to know thyself (again only) 
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wfuai tliou jt aiihes .md an become that which U nut 
tsf^rt 1 —that is to say, a ghoat. 

" Thus you spoke Mj tilf, wlasprioi the old sailor, a* 
though again addressing the serpent, who. in the nairation 
of these adventures, had become once more a very 
preitmt reality to him, " but 1 heard it not, 1 lay before 
thee, and was unconscious. “ 

Continuing his story, In told how tin- great serpent 
lifted him tenderly in his golden mouth, and carried hint 
to his dwelling-place, setting him down there without 
hurt, amotjgsl the fruit-trees and the flowers, I lie 
Egyptian at once flung himself upon hii stomach before 
him. ,md lay there in a stopor of terror, Hu jtrpeni. 
however, meant hint no harm, and indeed looked dow n on 
him with tender pity .is lie questioned him once more. 

” Who brought thee, who brought thee, little one ? " 
he asked again. " Who brought thee to this island of 
the Great ( .reeti Sea, whereof Lite Hinder) half is waves ? “ 
On his hands and knees before the kindly monster the 
shipwrecked Egyptian inanagtsl to regain possession of 
his faculties sufficiently to give an account of himsiif 
“ 1 was going down to the mines.” he faltered, " on 
a mission ui tin-. - ■vn.Teign, in a ship one hundred .md hity 
cubits in length and forty in buadtlt, and in ii were one 
hundred and tifty sailors, pickl'd nun of Egypt. They 
scanned the heavens and they scanned the earth, and 
their hem is were stouter than lions. They foretold the 
ilurm or (ivtu ii came. and th'.' tempest when as yet it wss 
not. Every one of them his heart wus stout and his arm 
strong beyond Ins fellow. There was none unproven 
amongst them. 3 he storm arose while we were on Lin: 
Great Green i~a. before we touched land , mid as we 
sailed it redoubted (its strength I, and die waves thereof 
were eight cubits. There was .1 pLi.k ol wood to which 
I dung the ship perished, and of them that were in her 
not one was left saving me alyjn;, who now am at your 
side. And I was brought to thi> island by tht wave, ot 
tile 5 itt'Xl tlffi Ii -Sc" 
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At thb point the man drains ro have been overcome 
onct-muR- wiili tarur, and die serpent. therefore, hastened 
to nsa^surr him 

fH Fear nui, little one/ 1 he cl in his genik void-: 
** fear not. Let not thy (ace be dismayed* U than hast 
come tome it is God who Iuls let thee live, who hits brought 
tbetr to this phantom birr in which there naught that b 
lacking, hut it is foil of all good things. Behold, thou 
*hull pass month for month until thou aecomplbh four 
months upon this bland. And a ship shall come from 
home, and sailors in it whom thou knewest, and thou 
shall go home with them, and shaft die in tldoe own city. 1 * 
* 4 How glad is lie/ 1 exclaimed the old mariner as he 
related Ids adventures to the prince, how glad b he that 
recounts what he has espeibnt>; d when the calamity is 
passed ! " The prince, no doubt, replied with a mdiuicholy 
gnim, and the thread of the story was once more taken up 
'liter* a particular reason why the serpen I should 
be touched and interested to hear how Providence had 
saved the Egyptian from death, for he himself had sur¬ 
vived a great calamity, and had been saved from an 
equally terrible fate, as he now proceeded to relate, 

* ,[ will tell thee the like thereof,” he said. ** which 
happened in tills bland. 1 dwelt herein with my brothers, 
and my drildren were among them. Seventy-two ser¬ 
pents we were, all told r with my of spring and my brothers ; 
nor have I yet mentioned to dice a little girl brought to 
me by fortunes, A star came down, and ah these went 
up m flames. And it happened so that l was not together 
with them when they were consumed ; f was not in their 
midst. I could have died (nf grbb for them when 1 found 
them as a single pile of corpus. f 

It b clear from the story thm this great serpent was 
intended to be pictured as a sad and lonely, but most 
lovable, character. AH alone upon this ghostly ble, the 
last ol lib race, one is to imagine him dreaming of the 
kiltie girl who was taken from 3dm, together with ail his 
family. Although fabulous himself, and half divine he 
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was yet the victim of tiic gods, and was made to suffer 
real sorrows in Jus unreal existence. i>a.y by day he 
wandered over his limited domain, twisting his golden 
body amidst the pimipkins. and rearing turns* If above the 
fig-ireus, Lhundmtig down to die beach to salute the 
passing dolphins, or sunning himself, a golden blaze, upon 
the rocks Hi ere remained naught for him to do but to 
await the cessation of the phantasy of his life ; and vet, 
though his lot was hard he was ready at once to subor¬ 
dinate his sorrows to those of Lhe shipwrecked sailor before 
him. No mure is said of Ids distress, but with, bis nest 
words he seems to have dismissed his own mis fortunes, 
and to have attempted to comfort the Egyptian. 

If thou art brave,' 1 he said, " and restrainest thy 
longing, thou shaft press thy children to thy bosom and 
kiss thy wife and behold thy house—that L» the Ixrst of 
ail things. Thou shall reach home, and shaft dwell there 
amongst thy brothers,'* 

" Thereat," said the mariner, *' I cast me upon my 
stomach and touched the ground before him, and I said 
to him * I will tdl of thy might to die Sovereign, I will 
cause him to be acquainted with thy greatness. 1 will 
let bring to thee the perfume and spices, myrrh mid 
sweet-scented woods, and incense of the sanctuaries 
where-withal every trod is propitiated, I will recount all 
that has befallen me, and that which I have seen by hb 
might ; and they shall praise thee in dial city before the 
magistrates of the entire laud. I will slaughter to thee 
oxen as a burnt-offering geese will i pluck for thee, and 
1 will let bring <o tlnrc vessels laden with all the goodly 
thing-, of Egypt, a.-, may be (fitly) done to a god who loves 
men in it distant land, a End unknown to me V 

At these words the serpent opened his golden mouth 
and fell to laughing The thought that this Uttiv mtifiai, 
grovelling K-fons him, could believe himself abk to repay 
the kindnesses received tickled him immensely. 

'* Hast thou not much incense (here, then) ? ’* he 
laughed ‘ Art not become a lord of Irankmccnse ? 
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AM I. beheld I am prim* u I Fount," the (and of perfumes, 
" and the incense. tftal is my vtiry own* As for the spicis 
which thou saves! shall hi 1 brought, they are the wealth 
of this island, Bin it shall happen when thou hast left 
this place, never shah thou see this bland more, for if 
shall be dumped to wave," 

The teller of (hr story doe* not relate in what manner 
he received this well-merited reproof, The gentle mon¬ 
ster, no doubt, was tolerant of Ids preaumpLuouHauss, and 
soon put iiim at his ease again. During the whole period 
of the Egyptian's residence on, the island, in fact, the 
golden serpent seems to have been invariably kind to him. 
Tile days passed by like a happy dream, and the spell of 
llie island's enchantment possessed hint su that, in after 
times. Un? details of the events of every day were lost in 
the single illusion of the whole adventure. 

At hi$t the ship arrived, as it had been foretold, and the 
sailor watched her passing over the liazy sea towards the 
mysterious shore. " I went and gut me up into a tall 
tree." he said. “ and 1 recognised those that were in it. 
And 1 wont to report the matter (to the serpent i, and 
1 found that he knew it." 

Very tenderly the great monster addressed him, 1 ' Fare 
thee weJL little one." he said. " Fare thee well to thy 
house. Mayest thou see thy children and raise up a good 
tuune in thy tity, Behold such are ray wishes for thee," 
" Then," continued the sailor, “ t Laid me on ray 
stomach, my arms were bonded before him. And he gave 
nit h freight of frankincense, perfume and myrrh, sweet- 
scan led woods and antimony, giraffe’* tails, great heaps 
of incense. elephant tusk^ dogs, apes and baboons, and 
ail manner of valuable thingr And i loaded them in 
that ship, nndi I laid myself on my stomach to main’ 
thanksgiving to him. Then he said to me-. " Behold, 
thou sliidi come home in two months, and shall press thy 
children to thy bosom, and shntt flourish in their midst; 
and there thou shait be buried," 

To appreciate the significance of these last words it is 
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necessary to remember what an important matter it v, ^ 
to an Egyptian that lit? should bo buried m his native city. 
In out own case the position upon the map of Lhc place 
where we Liy £ lown our discard*! d bones is generally not 
of first-rate importance and (he thought of being buried 
in fort igii lands does not frighten us. Whether our body 
b to be packed away in ihr necropolis of our city, or 
hovelled ictn n hah- on the outskirts of Timbnctoo, is not 
a matter of vital inti rest There b .1 certain sentiment 
that leads us to desire mtermeni amidst familiar scenes, 
but if is subordinated with ease to other considerations- 
To the Egyptian, however, it was a matter of piiramount 
importance " What is a greater tiling," says Sinuhe in 
the tide ol hb adventures in Asia, ip than shat I should be 
burn ] in lhc land in which I was born? M Thou shaft 
nut die in a foreign hud ; Asiatics shall not conduct the*? 
to the tomb/ says the Pharaoh to him : and again. 11 It 
is no little thing thru thou shaft be buried without Asiatics 
conducting tin t.-. There b a stela now preserved in 
Stuttgart, in which the deceased man ad,? thos^ who \k\$* 
his tomb to say a prayer for his soul ; and he adjures 
them in these words: ** So truly as ye wish that your 
native pods should praise you. and that ye should be 
established in your seats, and that ye should hand down 
your offices to your childicu : that ye should reach your 
homes in safety, and ream nt your travels to your wives ;— 
then >ty a prayer." fte 

The serpent was ihuf giving tile castaway a promise 
which meant more to him than all the other blts&iiigs, 
.Mid ti was with a light heart indeed that lie ran down to 
die beach to gjeet his countrymen fP I went down to the 
shore where tile ship was/' lit continued, " and ! called to 
the soldiers which were in that ship, and l gave praises 
upon (lie shore to the lord of this bland, and likewise did 
they whldt were m the ship/' 

liit-n he stepped on board P the gangway was drawn up* 
ami with a great sweep of the oars, die ship passed out 
imo Lhe open sea. Standing on deck amongst tin? new 
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cargo, tiie officers and their rescued friend bowed tow to 
the great serpent who towered above the trees at the 
water's edge, gleaming in the sunshine. ' Fare thet wll, 
little one," hi.-, deep voice rolled acro^ the water; and 
again they bowed in obeisance to him The main-sail was 
uidurkd to die wind, mid tin- vr-ssel scudded bravely 
across Lliu Great Green Sera ; but for some time yt-i they 
must haw kept their eyes upon the fair shape of tht 
phantom bland, as the trees blended into the hills and the 
lulls at last into the haze ; and their vision most have 
becti focussed upon that one gleaming point where the 
golden serpent, alone once more with his memories, 
watched the ^hip moving over the fairy seas. 

“ So sailed we northwards,“ said the sailor. tu the 
place of the Sovereign, and we readied home in two 
months, in accordance with all that he had said. And 
I entered in before the Sovereign, and I brought to him 
this tribute which, I had taken away from within this 
island. Then gave he thanksgiving* for me before the 
magistrates of the entire land. And I was made a 
1 Followerand was rewarded with die -serfs uf such .in 
oat," 

The old sailor turned to the gh^my prince as lie brought 
Ins story 7 toon end. " Look at me,” lie exclaimed, ” now 
that 1 liave reached land, now 1 that 1 have -veen jagain in 
memory 1 what I have experienced, Hearken thou to me. 
for beltolil to hearken is good for men." 

Bui the prince only sighed the more deeply, and wiLli 
a despairing gesture-, replied . Be not So) superior, mv 
friend ' Dutli one give water to a bird ou the tv«, when 
il I* to be slain 011 the morrow ? ” With these words tire 
manuscript abruptly ends, and we are supposed to have 
the prince still disconsolate in Ids cabin, while Ids friend, 
unable to cheer him. returns to his duties 011 duck. 


CHAPTER X\ r H 
THEBAN THIEVES 

Thebes was, the ancbnt capital ol Egypt, and ita TttinH 
are the most extensive in fthn Nik Valley. On the cast 
bank of the river, at the modem towns of Luxor and 
Kamak. there are the remains of might v temples ; and on 
tilt west bank, in the neighbourhood of die village of 
Ourneh tombs, mortuary dtapab, and tempi ti literally 
cover the ground. The inhabitants of these three places 
have lot generations augmented their Incomes by a traffic 
in antiquities, and due peasants of Cnnttli have, more 
especially , become famous as the most hardy pilferers of 
the tombs ’-I their ancestors in all Eijypt, In conducting 
fhi<t lucrative business they have lately had the mb- 
fortune to be recognised .is thieves and robbers by the 
(lovenunent. and it used to be one of my duties to point 
this out to them. As a matter of fact they are no more 
Ihicves than yon or 1. 11 is a* natural for theta to scratch 

ta the sand for antiquities as it is for us to pick flowers by 
dre roadside . antiquities, like flowers, are the product oS 
t/ij] arul it is largely because tin- one b more tare than the 
uthcr that its promiscuous appropriation has l)«eu con- 
stituti d an offence- The native who is sometimes child 
enough to put lib eyes out rather than serve in die army, 
who will often suffer rell manner of wrongs rather than 
carry lib case to the local courts, and who will hide his 
money under his bed ralhrr than trust it to die safest 
bank, is mu likely to he intelligent enough lo realise that, 
on scientific grounds, he is committing a crime in digging 
for scjralw He b beginning to undust and that in die 
ivesi of the law he b a criminal, but In* has not yetjearut 
^ to regard himself. 1 here name him thief, fur omcmily 
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that is lib designation ; but there b no sting in the word, 
nor is any insult intended by all cultured persons the 
jobbery of antiquities must be regarded ;is a grave offence, 
and one which lias to be checked. But the point is 
ethical . and wliat lias lie- Tin-ban to do with t.ihics ? 

The roblmy of antiquities L carried out in many 
•iiffemit ways and from many different motives. Some¬ 
times it it roman lie treasure hunting that the ofhrial has 
to deal with ; sometimes u b adventurous rubbaty with 
violence; sometimes it is the taking advantage of chance 
discoveries ; sometimes it b the pilfering of object* found 
in authorised excavations; and it is the stealing 

of fragments smashed from the walls of anebtu niouu- 
merits. AH these forms of robbery, except the last, may 
call for the sympathy of every reader of these lines who 
happens 110L to haw cultivated that vaguely defined 
" uidiamlogical sense" which is. practically, the product 
of tins present generation alone; and in thi- instances 
which .ltv lu re 10 bo given ihe point of view of the 
" Theban thh-f “ will l*r readily appreciated. 

Treasure huntihg b a retie of childhood that remains, 
like ail other form-* uf rtiiniuicv and adventure, a perman¬ 
ently youthful feature in our worn old hearts. It has bvuti 
drilled into us by the tales of our boyhood, anti, in taler 
life, it has become part of that universal desire to gel 
something for notfung which lies behind our most holiest 
efforts to obtain the goods of this world Who lias not 
desired tin hidden weal 111 of tin late 1 aptain Kidd, or 
(gw(c(l I.lu- lo»t treasure. of the Incas? I once wrote an 
article tvhiUl was entitled Excavations in Egypt, but 
thi- editor uf the miigmsiae In which it appeared hastily 
altered dies*- wards to Tnaxurt Hunting »'» Egyf>i, 
and thereby commanded the .ittcnttort uf twke Hue mini- 
!k.t of readers. Can we wonder, then, th.it this form of 
adventure is so often met with in Egypt, tin* land uf 
hidden treasure ? The Deparimi’ttl oi Antiquities has 
published a collection of mediaeval traditions with regard 
to this subject, which is known as the Book of the pearl. 
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In it one is told the exact places where excavations -LouUI 
be made in order to lay bare the wealth of the ancients, 

■■ Go to such and such a spot/' says this curious book, 

" and dig t-> the depth of f-o many cubits, and you wilt 
tmd a traixlotir ; descend through this and you will find 
a chamber wherein ate forty jars fihi '.1 u-itli gold. lake 
what you want, and give thanks to God.” Many ol the 
silts referred to have U::ni lil< ■ ally backed on! of ail 
recognition by the picks and spades of thousands "I guid- 
stekci? : and it miy be that sometimes their efforts have 
been rewarded, since a Certain amount of genuine ihfot- 
m,itie>ti is embodied in die ! l adit ion*, Tire lute Sir Gaston 
Musjjefo, UirGeneral of the Cairo Museum, used to 
teU a -sui v of Juiw a native tame to him asking permission 
lo excavate at .i certain ip*>t where he believed treasure 
to Ik: hidden. Sir Gaston accompanied him to the place, 
and a tunnel was beirvd into what appeared to lx- virgin 
sand and rock, At die end of the lirst day s work the 
futility of his Labours was pointed out to the man, but he 
wad not to lx: daunted. For two more days he stood 
watclung the work from mom to nightfall with hope 
burning in his eyes, and on the following morning his 
reward came. Suddenly the ground gave w T ay before the 
picks of thr workmen, and a hole vats seen leading into 
a ftitgoilen cave. In this cave the implements of some 
meduevai comes v.-h discovered.and an amount of metal, 
false and true. was found which luul been used by them 
in the process of their business. 

A short time ago a man applied lor permission to per¬ 
form a similar kind of excavation at ,t place called Mag 
Banmdi. and in my absence permission was given Ida. 
On my return the following report was submitted 
"... Having reached up the spot indicated the man 
started to blow the stones by means of the Denamita. 
Also he slaught a lamb, thinking that there is a treasure, 
ami that when the lamb being daught hi- will discover it 
a\ once.' 1 In pLdncr English, the man hud blown up Lite 
rocks with dynamite, and had attempted to further his 
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effort* by sicriffcing a lamb tr? the dfin who guarded the 
treasury The if jin, however, was out thu* to be pn> 
pi dated, and thr. gold of the Phamnha was nov el found. 
More recently the wntdnnen of the hmouv temple of 
Der cl Bahri found themselves in trouble owing to the 
discovery that part of the ancient pavement showed >igns 
of having been raised, ^tone by stone, in order That tht 
ground below ought be searched for the treasure winch a 
tradition, such as tho^e in the Book of the Pearl, had 
reported as lying hid there* 

Almost as TOtisainic and entertaining as treasure 
hunting is robbery with violence. We all remember our 
boyhood'* fascination for piracy, smuggling, and the 
profession of Dick Turpin , ^ud to the Tin ban peasant, 
who is essentially youthful iti hi:- ideas, this fonn 02 for¬ 
tune bunting has irresistible attractions. When a new 
tomb is discovered by authorised ardueologists, -j leciidly 
when it is situated in some remote ?jhjE such as the Valley 
of the Kings, there is always some fear of an armed raid: 
md die police guard tlie spot night and day until the 
antiquities ha™ been removed to Cairo, The workmen 
who have been employed in the excavation return to their 
homes with wonderful tales of the wealth which the tomb 
contain*, anti in the evening the discovery* is discussed by 
the women at the well where the water is drawn for the 
village, with the result that it very *x«i a&xwm prodi¬ 
gious proportions, inflaming the minds of all men with 
the greed of gold Visitor often a*fc why H is that the 
Ejiimniks of the Pharaohs are ml left to lir each in its 
own tomb; ant i it is argued diat they look neither con- 
gniouB nor dignified in the glass cases of the museum. 
The answer is obvious to all who know tile country . put 
them back in their tombs, and. without continuous police 
protection, they will be broken into fragments by robbers, 
bolts and Wrs notwttlm tan ding. The experiment of 
baying the mummy and some of thr antiquities rw $m 
has only once been'tried, and it has not been a complete 
succfisis. It was done tn the case of thi: tomb of 
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Atntnophia II at Thebes, the mummy being laid in its 
original sa^iphiigiL- . and a mode! bn a u*-d in on- of the 
funeral cert-monies, was also left ttithu tomb, Ob® ft^rt 
lilt' six watchmen who were in ■ Large of tin: royal if mlw 
stated that they had been attacked by an armed force ; 
mu! the tomb in question was seen to have been entered, 
the iron doors ilaving been forced, The mummy of the 
Pharaoh \v;is found lying on the door of the burial-hall, 
its chest smashed in ■ and, the boat had disappeared, not 
fiat it since been recovered. The watc hma n showed signs 
pj liLiving pul up something erf a fight, their clothes being 
riddled with bullet wholes; but here and there the cloth 
looked much as though ii had been siog- d. which sug- 
gEStfd, h? did other evidence, that they themselves had 
fired die guns an d had acted the Dtniggh-. The truth of 
die matter will never be known but it’ Ir^jun U obvious. 
Tin mummy was put back into its sarcophagus, and there 
it has rcmsiincd secure ever since ; but one never knows 
hf>w soua it will be dragged forth once more to be 
searched for die gold with which every native thinks it 
is stuffed- 

Somt years ago an armed gong walked off with a com¬ 
plete series of mortuary reliefs belonging to a tomb at 
Sakkumli, They came by night, overpowered the watch* 
men, loaded the blocks of stone on to camels, and dis¬ 
appeared into the darkness, Sometimes it is an entire 
cemetery that is attacked; and if it h.ipjwms tit l<e 
situated some miles from the nearest jxjUcc'Station, a good 
deal of work cart be done before the authorities get wind 
of Hu- affair. One winter six hundred men set to work 
upon a patch of desert ground wile re a tomb had been 
atddimtally found, and civ. 1 received the news, they had 
robbed u score of Little graves, many of which must have 
contained object* purdaasabh by the dealer* in an- 
tiquiti-.’’ for !|tdl* (ar^e -.urns id money At Abydds a 
tomb which we had just discovered was raided by the 
villagers, and we nnly regained p&iwessioB of it after 3- 
rapid exchange of shot?, one of which came near ending 
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my own j^y career. But htnv amusing the adventure 
must have been for the raiders! 

The appropriation of treasure-trove conn- upon by 
chance, or the digging out of graves accidentally dis- 
covered, is a very natural form «i robbery for the native 
m indulge- in, and one which commends itself to the sym- 
pathiri of idl those not actively concerned in its suppres¬ 
sion There ore very few persons even m western 
Ci'Untrii - who would be willing to hand over to the 
Government a hoard of gold discovered in the* own back 
garden. In Egypt die law used to be that the treasure- 
trove thus discovered belonged to die owner of the 
proper tv and dins there was always a certain amount of 
excavation going on behind the walls of die houses. 11 * 
still the law dial the peasant* may carry away the accu¬ 
mulated rubbish on die upper layers of ancient town 
site*, tu order to use it as a fertiliser for tlicir crops, since 
it contain* valuable phosphates. The work Is supervised 
by watchmen, but this does not prevent die Mealing of 
almost all the antiquities which are found M illegal 
excavators, these sobakhin. or manure-diggers, are die 
worst offenders for they search for the phosphates m all 
manner of places, ami are constantly coming upon tombs 
or ruins which they promptly dear of their contents. 
One sees them driving their donkeys -dong the roads, each 
laden with a sack of manure, and it is certain dint some 
of these sacks contain antiquities. 

In Thebes many of the native* live inside the tombs of 
the undent nobles, these generally consisting «I two u 
three fOck-hown ludts from which a tunnel leads down to 
lire burial chamber. Generally this tunnel is clinked w ith 
JJfaii and die owner of the house will perhaps ccine upon 
it by dunce, and will dig it out in die vain hope that 
carliet plunderers have left sorot- of the antiquities un¬ 
disturbed. It recently happened that an entire family 
was asphyxiated while attempting to penetrate into a 
iiewlv-discovered tunnel, each member entering to ascer¬ 
tain the late ol the previous explorer, and ouch being 
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overcome by ili-r gases. On one: occasion I was ask^d by 
a native to accompany him down a tunnrb the entrance 
oI which -was in hb stable, in order to view a sarcophagus 
which lay at the bottom. We each took a candle, and 
crouching down to avoid the low roof, we defended the 
namw, Gindin e rabbit'hotc of a passage, the loose stones 
sliding beneath our feet- The air was very foul ; and 
below ns there was a thunderous roar of thousand* of 
vtin^s in a ting throuEh the edit ring passage —the winds oi 
cvibsmellmg bats, PresenOy we reached lids uncom¬ 
fortable 2tme* So thickly did the hats hang from the 
ceiling that the n - k itself seemed to bi black ; but as we 
ruivanced and the creatures took to their wings, this 
biar/k covering Menial to peel off the grey rock. During 
the entire descent thi* t urion* spectacle of regular iy 
receding blackness and advancing grey w + ls U» be seen a 
yard or so in front of us. The roar of wings was now 
deafening, for the space info which we were driving the 
bits was very confined- My guide shouted to me that we 
must lot them pass out of the tomb over our heads. We 
Hi uil lore crouched down, and a few stones were dung into 
the darkness ahead. Then, with a roar and a nidi of 
air, they came, bumping into us, entangling themselves 
in our clothes, .-lapping our fai r- and hinds with ihdr 
unwholesome wings. ;md dinging to mi fingers, At last 
the thunder died away in the passage behind m t and we 
m-iv able lo advance more easily, though the ground was 
alivt with the hats raaimedin die feaulic flight which had 
taken place, flounder big ■ ■ nt mi our way and squeaking 
shrilly. The sarcophagus proved to be of no interest, so 
the encounter with the bats was to no purpose. 

Tlic pilfering of antiquities found during the course of 
authorised excavations is one of the most common forms 
of robbery. The overseer canno t always watch the work¬ 
men sufficiently dustily to prevent them pocketing the 
small ubjt'Cis which they find, aud it h an easy niAit* t to 
carry mle the slokn good- even though the men 
{searched at the end of die day. A litife girt mb n Ling her 
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father's sheep ,vnd goats in die neighbourhood of the 
excavations, and apparently occupying her hands with 
die spinning of tins is perhaps flu receiver of the objects. 
Thus it is more profitable to dig for antiquities even in 
authorised excavations than to work the water-hoist, 
which is one of the usual occupations ol the peasant. 
Pulling the hoisting-pole down, and swinging it up again 
with its load of water many thousands of times in a day. 
is monotonous work ; whereas digging in the ground, with 
the eyes keenly watcliing for tin appeamma of antiquities, 
is always interesting atul exciting. And why should die 
digger refrain from appropriating the objects which Ids 
pick reveals ? If he do not make use of his opportunities 
and carry off the antiquities, the wi-^tem director of the 
works will take them to his own country 1 and tell them 
for his own profit. Ail natives believe that the arrhxo- 
iogbts work for the purpose of making money. Speaking 
of Professor Flinders Petrie, a peasant said to me once : 
" He has worked five-and-twenty years now : be must be 
very rich.” He would never believe lhaL the antiquities 
were given to museums without any payment being made 
to the finder. 

Tlie stealing of fragments broken out of the walls of 
"show" monuments is almost the only furm of robbery 
which will receive general condemnation. Hi.it this 
vandalism is also distasteful to the natives themselves h 
shown by the fact that several better-class Egyptians 
living in 1 he neighbourhood of Thebes subscribed, at my 
invitation the sum of iio for the protection of certain 
beautiful tombs. When they were shown the works 
umkrtAtu with tL-ir money, they expressed themselves 
in a letter to me us being " pleased with the delicate 
inscriptions in tin; tombs, but very awfully angry at the 
damage which the devik of ignorant people had made." 
A native of moderate intelligence can quite appreciate 
the argument that whereas the continuous warfare be¬ 
tween the agents of the Department of Antiquities and 
the illegal excavators of small graves is what might be 
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called an honourable game, the smashing of public monu¬ 
ments cannot bo called fair-play from whatever point of 
view iUe matter is approached. Often revenge or spite 
i& the cause of this damage. tt is sometimes necessary to 
act with severity to the peasants who infringe the rules, 
of the "Department, but a serious danger lies in such 
action for it is the nature of the Thebans to revenge 
themselves not on the official directly but on the monu¬ 
ments which he is known tu love. J wo juars ago a. 
native illegally built himself a house on Government 
ground, and i "was ohliged to go through the formality of 
pulling it down, which 1 (lid by obliging him to remove a. 
( t W layers of brickwork around the walls. A short time 
afterwards a famous to mb was broken into and a part of 
the paintings destroyed ; and there was enough evidence 
t(i ^jiow thiit the owner of this house w.ts the culprit, 
:gli unfortunately he could not be convicted. Qne 
man actually tod tto audacity to wam me tint any 
severitv on mv port would be met by destruction of 
monuments. Ou.hr the*-- . sr. umstinessan official finds 
himself in a dilemma. If he nmntains the dignity and 
prestige of Iti-' Department by punishing any lienees 
against it. Ill endangers the very obj< cu fur the care of 
which be is responsible ; and it is hard to say whether 
under a lax or a severe administration the more damage 
would be done. 

Tie- produce of these various forms of robbery is easily 
disposed of. When once tiic antiquities have passed into 
tht- hands of the dealers there is little chance of further 
trouble. The dealer can always say tint he came into 
pcrtsiiatott of an object years ago. before the antiquity 
la^s w.-re made, ,md it U aim on Impossible to prove that 
fie did not. Yuh may have the body of a statue and he 
the head he can always damage the Line of breakage, 
and say that the head dots, noi belong to that statue, or. 
if the connection is too obvious, he can say that be found 
ike head while excavating twenty years ago on the site 
where now' you have found the body, Nor is it desirable 
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to tiling an action against the man in a, case of this kind 
for it might go against tlni ofTuiiil. Dealing in antiquities 
i& regarded as- a perfectly honourable business-, The 
QftjriaJ. crawling about the desert on his stomach in the 
bitter cold of a winter s night in order to hold up a convoy 
of stolen antiquities, may use hard language in regard to 
iho trade, but he can see that in the eyes of the natives 
there is not much against it. One of the Theban dealers 
led so holy a life that he will assuredly be regarded as a 
saint by future generations. 

The sale of small antiquities to tourists was prohibited 
by me on the public roads, except at certain places ; but 
of course it could be done with impunity by the exercise 
Of a little can,. iVh-ti and If <ys and even little girls as they 
pass will stare at ymi with studying eyes .nul if yem seem 
to l>r a likely purchaser, tin y will draw from tht- folds of 
their gm : lit* some little object which they will ufler for 
Sjile, Along the road in the glory ol the setting sun there 

will come as tine a young man as you will . on a day™ 

march, Surely lie is bent on some no-blt mission wliai 
toftv thoughts are occupying his mind* y</u wonder, Bui. 
as you, pass, out comes the scarab from ids pocket, and 
lie shouts, 1 Wanty scarab, mister r—two shillin'," while 
you ride on yottT way a greater cynic than before. 

Some yrjit= ago a large inscribi-d stone was stolen from 
a certain temple, and was promptly sob) to a man who 
sometimes traded in such objects llii* man carried the 
stone hirkltn in a suck of grain, to the house of a friend, 
and hating deposited it in a place of hiding, tramped 
home, with his stick acitss* his shoulders, in an attitude 
of deep unconcern. An enemy of liis, however, hod 
watched him, and promptly gave information. Acting 
on this the police set out to search the house. When we 
reached the entrance we were met by the owner, and a 
warrant was shewn to him- A heated argument followed, 
at the end of which the- infuriated man waved us in with 
a magnificent and most dramatic gesture. There were 
scant twenty rooms in the house, and the s tifling heat of 
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a July noon madti the task none too enjoyable. The 
pc-lii i ici^ctor w:lv extremely thorough in hU work, and 
an hour had passed before three rooms had been studied 
He looked iiuo the clipboards* went down an liis knees 
to peer into the ovens, stood <m tiptoe to search the 
fragile wooden shelves [it was a heavy stone which we 
were looking foe), hunted under the mats, tfjnd even peeped 
into a little tobacco-tin* In one of the rooms there were 
three or four beds arranged along lire middle of the floor- 
Tin: inspector pulled oh the mattresses. and out from 
under each there leapt j& dozen rats, which, if 1 may be 
believed. made far tile walls and ran straight up them, 
disappearing in the r.-dtu-holes at the top. The sight of 
coimtJi.- rats hurrying up perpendicular walls may be 
familiar in somt- per ph. but, br ing abstentious. 1 venture 
to call U an amazing spectacle, worthy of record, Then 
came the opening of one oi two travelling-trunks. The 
inspector ran His hand through the do dies which lay 
therein, and out jumped a few more rats, which likewise 
wtmt up the walls. The searching of the remaining rooms 
carric-d us well through the afternoon ; ojid at lost, hot 
and wean’, vve decided to abandon the hunt. Two nights 
later a man was s*. m walking away from the house with 
a in a\ y sack on his back p and tilts stout is now. no doubt, 
in dir Western beniiapliiTe. 

I mutt here relate the story cf a very remarkable "deal" 
in which 1 became involved, and which caused quite a 
sensation in Cairo in tin winter of 1913-13* 

One of my native inspectors oune to me in Cairo one 
day. and repotted that strange events were taking place 
by night at a certain jxint upon the Suez CanaL Some 
Bedouin were camped in ihc desert upon the- far side oi 
the Canal and were said to be in possession of some hue 
antique, bronze*. which were believed to have come hum 
Turkey oc Syria ; and a certain Bulgarian dealer , nanu d 
Nikola Vamiini, was endeavouring to purchase Xhtsc and 
lo bring Mi on ^vietly into Egypt fur Side, I their- lore 
gave site inspector tin nee^aty instruct] cos. with the 
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result 'Jim as soon as Nikola had made life purchase he 
was asked In bring (be objects to lb'- nearest office of the 
Department of Antiquities. which happent-d U« bn at the 
town of Zagacig, and there to give me the opportunity of 
buying them from him for the t airo nius'um, Now it so 
happened that one of the Diplomath- - Secretaries at ^ tilt 
British Agency was anxious to frftanrr- some excavations 
amongst the miiu of the ancient iJuh.vilii. near Zagasjg, 
and when ) event down by train a few dap later to look 
al tlu sL- bronzes, he came with me to look at the -ilc of 
his proposed excavations. 

Tliis dinpV fact caused all the trouble which 1 am about 
to relate ; for destiny moved in the following manner. 
Hit coming of the Diplomatic Secretary, shining in the 
reflected glory of his chiei. Lord Kitchuntr. was Tele¬ 
graphed to the Egyptian provincial Governor, who lived 
ai Zagimg , the Gove rnor met us and took us in send- 
state to lunch with him. Nikola Yamani saw the 
procession, thought ifie whole might of the British Empire 
had come to seize his antiquities dashed off to the 
Inspector's office, bribed the native clerk in charge lo 
hide the one and only fine piece in the collection, and then 
sat down to await our arrival satisfied that, wun if we 
seized all the pieces, be would still be in possession of ^ 
important bronze statuette which now was hidden tinder 
a couch in an adjoining room. 

I jut* r, when we came to the office, 1 decided at once 
that the bronzes which were shown to me were not worth 
purchasing for the tm.ri.jn ; and. when wv returned to 
Cairo. ] described them u> the head of die Museum, Sir 
Gaston Mas pern, and we officially reject til them. Their 
owner, therefore, went to the office fi* claim them : and 
his rage may be imagined when the rogue of a clock, whom 
he liad bribed to hide the i>tsi piece, looked him in the 
face and told him that lit must have been bewitch «L for 
no bronze had ever been, bidden at all. A lie of this kind, 
which sounds so blaunt 10 uur ears, can esisiiy pass 
muster in Egypt by the introduction of tfife suggestion 
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that it it: victim has Seen bewitched; lor ti is common 
knowledge tliere that persons Mho have fallen into the 
power ' I the often believe themselves possessed of 
imaginary w eal lit. 

Nikola, angry and perplexed, at length decided lo come 
to me in Cairo and to confess the truth : anti he arrived, 
a very' tragic figure, with tears pouring from bis eyes* 
" [ listened to that wicked clerk," he said, " who told roe 
that Lord Kitchener's Secretary would certainly seize the 
one good bronze lor England, or you would seize it for 
Cairo. and now my deceit has turned upon myself." 
He pact d about the room, wringing Ida hands, sis bespoke , 
ami 1 could but forgive him hs.s deception, which iiad b< en 
due to a very natural fear, and promise to do my best to 
recover the bronze for him, since he had lost it while it 
had been at the ollke ot my Deportment, 

As a result of (he steps which I took, the click was 
arrested, hut denied all knowledge d the stolen .Lntii|uitv , 
Nikola, meanwhile, more ot less burgled the house erf the 
clerk, and was dia&ed our by the inmates at the point of 
a revolver : and at length after fltrange advehtmes in 
the tiaiiv- 1 und 1 rwolid, we traced the bronze to a well- 
known Amh tValiT, who. of course, declared that he knew 
ini tiling id the matter. 

1 then invited the Above-mentioned Diplomatic Secre¬ 
tary'. and a wiU-known colleague of his at the British 
Agency to help me, nty idea being that tin- fcai of the 
redoubtable Laud Kitchener, which had I'ccn the cause 
ol tlit trouble, might now be employed to sonic purpose : 
and these two good friends readily joined in the hunt. 
Space will not allow me to describe the exciting events 
which h«]Juwed, iirul wliidi might have formed the plot 
of a Sherlock Holiiits adventure—our trapping the Arab 
dealer and holding him prisoner while a certain hiding- 
place of Listens .rdicii, the laise scents which he; caused 
us to follow up ; our final exasperation with him, and the 
giving df a time-limit in which It* was m confess if be 
wished to save hulls*!! from the deepest aud iLirkesl 
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dungeon in Cairo. Suffice it to say that, one minute 
bolote die time-limit expired, the man confessed that he 
had bought the missing bronze tram the Zagarig clerk, 
and had sold it to a well-known Italian dealer* 

We then approached this latter dealer, tolling him that 
the object which he had bought had been -stolen from 
Nikola, and must be returned ; and, after further adven¬ 
tures. the bronze was at last handed back to its owner, 
who came to me and, with tears of gratitude, blessed me 
and my posterity unto the end of the world. 

Up to this point I had not seen the object id question ; 
but now my two friends saw- it umi described it to me, 
and again I discussed with Gaston Maspcro the desira¬ 
bility of purchasing it for the- Museum- He objected, 
ho wo- it, to soeiid public money cm an antiquity found 
outside Egypt , and he therefcx* gave Nikola permission 
to dispose of it as lie plstwd. The man pn mplly ciT, red 
it to one of these two friends of mine who ;ts promptly 
bought it ; and I then saw it for the hr$t rime. It repre¬ 
sented .1 1)01 dressed in the ancient costume "i Anm-nia 
or Media, and wearing the royal crown of Amietib such 
as iiirit f-wn on the 1 coins of Figrants ; and it. edfhtitly 
dated frs in Roman lanes, ft was more interesting than 
beautiful . but il was certainly immensely valuable : and. 
having suggested to its new owner that he should give 
some big museum the opportunity of purchasing it, 1 
introduced him to ihr representative of the Metropolitan 
Museum nf New York, who, however, did not iaU the 
matter up. 

Mv friend later explained to his colleague and mystll 
tlrat he could not think of claiming sol*? potv-sihm of this 
statuette, rincc wc three together had rescued it and 
brought it buck to its original owner, and that, it it were 
sold, he would wish us to haw a &E)£ire of tite profits. 
He du n placed the figure in the hands of a well-known 
dvalur, and at length ft was suld for a rather dis¬ 
appointing sum. 

iuch was my uidy personal adventure into commerce ; 
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and even this, accidental as it was. would not have been 
permissible had the hron*c been Egyptian, or found m 
Egypt, or had it been an object which the Cairo Museum 
ought to have acquired. 

The attempt to regain a lost antiquity fe seldom 
crowned with success. It is so extremely difficult to 
obtain reliable information; and as soon as a man is 
suspected his enemies will rush in with false accusation*. 
Thirty-eight separate accusations were sent in against 
a certain ht-ad watchman during the lust days after the 
fact had leaked out that be was under suspicion Not 
one of them could be show® to be true. Sometimes one 
man will tiring a charge against another for the ln:Ucr- 
ment of his own intervals. Here is a letter from a watch¬ 
man who had fbignnl. but wishtd to rejoin. 

Exec, Chief Director of tire umbels. I have honour to 
inform that 1 am your servant X watchman on the 
t umbels before this time. Sir from one year ago I work 
in the Santruple (?) as a watcliman about four year? ago. 
And I not make anything wrong and your Exec know 
me. Now 1 want to work in mv place in the timbd, 
because the man which in it be not attintive to His. but 
always in the coffee ... He also steal tins scribed 
stones. Please give your order to point me again. 1 ol,r 
servant, X.'* " The coffee ' is, of course, the which 
adjoins the temple. 

Once a voung man came to me with an accusation 
against his own father, who. Ire said, had stolen a statu- 
ette. The tale which he told was circumstantial, but it 
whs hotly denied by his infuriated parent. Hr brnked. 
however, a trifle more honest than his father and when 
a younger brother was brought in as witness, one felt dial 
trie guilt of the old man would he the probable ending- 
The boy stared steadfastly at the ground for sonu 
moments, however, and then launched out into an 
elaborate explanation of the whole affair. He said ^ 
lie asked his father to lend him four pounds, but t&e 
father had refused. The son insisted that that sunt 
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due Iq him as lus fshuff in ^jhk- transaction, and pointed 
out that though he only asked for it a loam he liad in 
reality n clni m to it. The old man refund to liand it 
over, rmd the son therefore, waited his opjKirtunity and 
stole it from his house, earning it off triumphantly to hb 
own establishment Here be gave it into the charge of 
Ms young wife* and went about his business. The father, 
however, guessed where the money had gone : and while 
his son was out, invaded his house, beat his daughter-in- 
law on the soks of her feet until she confessed where the 
money was hidden, and then, having obtained it. returned 
to lib home. When tin son canv- back to his house he 
Jeaiut what had happened, and, out ui spite, at once 
prepared the accusation which he had brought to me. 
The story appeared to be true in far its the quarrel over 
the money was concerned, but that the accusation was 
invented proved to be untrue 

Sometimes the peasants have such honest face* dial it 
is difficult to believe that tiny are guilty of deceit. A 
lady came to the camp of a certain party of excavators 
at Thebes, holding in her hand a scarab. xs Do tell me, 11 
she said to one of the ;iiUufologists. whether this scarab 
h genuine. 1 am sure U must 1 ■ tor I bought it from a 
boy who assured me that he had. stolen it from your 
excavations, and Ue hxikol such an honest UtQe fellow 
that I am sure he w.is speaking the truth/' 

in order to check pilfering in a certain excavation in 
which 1 was assisting we made a rub that the selected 
workmen should not he allowed to put unsettled sub¬ 
stitutes in their place One day I mm l- upon i man whu>c 
nppearancc did not seem familiar, although his back was 
turned to me, 1 asked him who he was, whereupon he 
turned upon me a countenance which might have served 
ft i the model of a painting ol St, John, anti in a low sweet 
voie«.- he told me of tie dJness of the real workman, and 
of bow Ut had taken over the work in order to obtain 
money lor (he purchase of rmcikiiie for him. they bdiig 
friends from their youth up. I L-eiu him away and told 
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him to call for any medicine he might want that evening* 
I did not see him again until about a week Later, when 
I happened to meet him in the village with a policeman 
on cither side of him from one of whom I learned that 
he wa£ a well-known thieL Tims is one deceived even in 
the case of real criminate ' how then can one expect to 
get at the truth when the crime committed Is so light an 
affair the stealing of an antiquity ? 

The following is a letter received from one ot Our 
greatest thieves in Thebes* w ho, when 1 last heard of him, 
was serving a term of imprisonment in the provincial 
gaol:— 

J Sir General Inspector ,—1 offer this application 
staling that l am from the natives of Gumnh, saying the 
following >—■ 

On Saturday last I came to your office and have been 
told that my family using the sate to strengthen against 
the Dep,uimeoL Die zvsult of this talking that all these 
things whicli somebody pretends are not the fact. In 
fact I am taking great -j>£ the antiquities for the pur¬ 
pose of my living matter. Accordingly, I wish to he 
appointed in the vacant of watching to the antiquities 
in my village and promise myself that it anything happens 
I do hold myself responsible-" 

I have no idea what pl using the sate to strengthen " 

means. 

It te sometime said that the European excavators art 
committing an ofience against ihe sensibilities ci the 
peasants by digging up the bodies of their ancestors 
Nobody wdl repeat this remark who has walked over a 
cemetery plundered by the natives themselves. Here 
bodies may be seen lying in all directions, torn limb tom 
hmb by the gold-seekers ; here beautiful vases may be 
smashed lo atoms in order to make more rare the sped- 
mens preserved. The peasant has no respect whatsoever 
for the sanctity of the anriont dead, nor does any super¬ 
stition in this regard deter him in his work of destruction, 
Fortunately superstition sometimes checks other forms ot 
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robbery. Djim are believed to guard the hoard* of 
ancient wealth which some of the tombs are thought to 
contain, as. for example, m the case of the tomb in which 
the family was asphyxiated, where a fiend of this kind was 
thought to have throttled the unfortunate explorers. 
Twin brothers are thought to Have the power of changing 
themselves into cuts at will ; and a Certain Huseyn Osman, 
a harmless individual enough, and a most expert digger, 
would often turn himself into a cat at night-time, not 
only for the purpose of stealing his brother Mohammed 
Osman’s dinner, but also in order to protect the tombs 
which his patron was occupied in excavating. One of 
the overseers in some recent excavations was said to have 
the power of detecting all robberies un his works. Tie 
archaeologist, however, is unfortunately unable to rely 
upon thb form of protection, and many are die schemes 
for the prevention of pilfering which are tried. 

In some excavations a sum of money is given to the 
workman for every antiquity found by him, and these 
sums are sufficiently high to prevent any outbidding by 
the dealers. Work thus become!; very expensive for the 
archeologist, who is sometimes called upon to pay £10 
or J 20 in a day. The system has also another disadvan¬ 
tage, namely, that the workmen are apt to bring anti- 
quities from far and near to " discover " in their diggings 
in order to obtain a good price for them. Nevertheless, 
it would appear to be the most successful of the systems. 
In the Government excavations it b u*aa! to employ a 
number of overseers to watch for the small finds, while 
for only the really valuable discoveries is a reward given. 

For finding the famous gold hawk’s head at Hieraeono- 
polis a workman received £14. and with this princely sum 
in his pocket he went to a certain Englishman to ask 
advice as to the spending of it. He was troubled, he said, 
to deride whether to buy a wife or a cow. He admitted 
that he had already one wife, and that two of them would 
be sure to introduce some friction into what was now a 
peaceful household: and he quite realised that a cow 
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would U: less apt to quarrel will his first wife- The 
Englishman, very properly, voted for the cow, and the 
peasant returned home deep in thought. While ponder- 
ing over the mutter during the next few weeks, he 
entertained his friends with some freedom, and soon he 
found to Ids, dismay that lie had not enough money fell 
to buy either a wife or a cow. Thereupon he set to w ith 
a will, and soon spent the remaining guineas iu riotous 
living. When be was next seen by the Englishman he 
was a beggar, and. what was worse, his taste for evd 
living had had several weeks of cultivation. 

Hie case of the fortunate finder of a certain great cache 
of mummies was tliHe rent He received a reward of £400 
and this he buried in a very secret place Wien he died 
his possessions defended to hb sons. After the funeral 
they sat round the grave of the old man. iind very rightly 
discussed liis virtues until the sun Set. Then they re- 
turned to the house ami begun ti> dig lor the hidden 
money. For some days they turned the sand of die floor 
over: but failing to hud what they sought, they com¬ 
menced operations on a patch of desert under the shade 
of 50111c * AT»3ir iskA tiieir father was wont to sit of 

an afternoon. It is said that for twelve hours they 
worked like persons possessed, the men iuicking at the 
ground, and the boys carrying away the sand in baskets 
to a convenient distance. But the money was never 
found. 

It is not often that the finders of antiquities inform the 
authorities of their good fortune, but when they do so an 
attempt is made to give them a good reward. A letter 
from the finder of an inscribed statue, who wished to 
claim h» reward, read as follows: *' With all delight 1 
please inform you that on 8th jan was found a headless 
temple of granite sitting on a chair and printed on it." 

I will end this chapter as I began it. in the defence of 
the Theban thieves. In a place where every yard of 
ground contains antiquities, and where those antiquities 
may be so readily converted into gulden guineas, can one 
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wonder that every man, woman, and child makes use nf 
his opportunities in this respect to better his fortune ? 
The peasant does not take any interest in the history of 
mankind, and tie cannot be expected to know that in 
digging Hilt a grave and scattering its contents, tinough 
the agency of d«»lers, over the lace of the globe, he loses 
for ever the facts which the archaeologist is striving so 
hard to obtain. The scientific excavator does not think 
the antiquities themselves $o valuable as the record of 
the exact arrangement in which they were found. From 
such data alone can he obtain is is knowledge of the 
manners ami customs of this wonderful people. When 
two objects are found together, the date of one being 
known and that of the other unknown, the anduEologica! 
value td the hod lies in the fact that the former will place 
thi latter En its correct chronoingicid position. But if 
these two objects art- sold separately, the find may per¬ 
haps lose its entire significance. The trained arclueo- 
legist records every atom of information with which lie 
meets ; the native freortfc nothiny And hence, if there 
is any value at all in the btudy of the history of mankind, 
illegal excavation must be stopped. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE ERROR OP POMPOUS HISTORY 

" Reasok will tell you/' wrote George Hukewil] in 1627, 
" that old age or antiquity is to be accounted by the 
farther distance from die beginning and the nearer ap¬ 
proach to the end, the times wherein we now live being 
in propriety of speech the most ancient since the world's 
erratum/* * The same thought was expressed by Giordano 
Bruno in 1564, and by Pascal in Ms Treat* sr o*t Varuum. 
,J For us old age/ the latter writes, " is that period of 
Hfe most remote from infancy, who does not see that old 
age in. tills universal man ought not to be sought in the 
times nearest his birth, but in those most remote from 
it?" These present times," says Bacon, “are the 
ancient when the world is ancient, and not those 

which v.i account ancient, Qrditic retta^rsdo by a compu¬ 
tation backward from ourselves." 

11 is curious to notice how completely we liave all fallen 
into die error which these writers expose. We ?peak 
naturally of " the elder days,*" and we attribute to any 
period of the “ olden times " an age which is in reality 
die sum of all the ages since. We seem to forget that 
antiquity, viewed as a period, is only old when we falsely 
add to it our own weight of years; and that antiquities, 
as objects, arc only hoary when they have taken upon 
them the marks of their slow attainment, century by 
century, to Uic venerable age in which we now* live. It 
is tin- Present that is old and hoary, not the Past, it is 
To-day tiiat is burdened with (lie cares of advanced life ; 
and, as compared with its heavy accountability, the 
bygone agfci are light-hearted, irresponsible and unsub¬ 
dued for i t is our own epoch, not theirs, that is en¬ 
crusted with tlu- corrosion of time. 
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When we essay to study history we are accustomed to 
take tile Frescot as our standpoint, and, looking back to 
some remote period, we find it old with the yiiars we have 
crossed to reach it. But the historian should rather take 
the Past os his natural standpoint. and should forget 
Tondiijr; for in dealing with bygone events it is surely 
obvious that we have ni> right to make tile circumstances 
ci 1 our present existence our criterion. We must project 
ourselves into the youthful ages which wt are studying, 
and must cast aside the cumbrous habits of thought which 
have been built up within ns by the experiences of our 
ripe maturity. There is only one right way to examine 
the past years of mankind: we must look at them as. 
individually; we look at our own childhood, remembering 
the SLitjaUoiis <tnl cmotions of those limes and coiiLoin- 
plating life with those eyes, We i s; mi ni hope to comprC’ 
Lend Sn outlook ol the Past Unless we divest our minds 
of 11 Lug-' p.u-t of the world'* subsequent experience; 
for tlit P;tst is simply the nursery of the Prriit, anil 
diifers from it in just that degree in which a boy differs 
from a man. 

The regarding of former agt* as being undent and 
boaxv lias led the historian to introduce them to the 
reader m on unnecessarily sober and heavy manner. It 
has long been the habit to write history as though the 
story of the Past were a solemn subject calling for a grave 
and even melancholy treatment. Flic writing of an 
historical treatise is usually regarded as .1 legitimate 
opportunity for the display of the authoi i turn (or 
rhythmic prose or knowledge of punctuation and gra mmar . 
Rolling, dignified wurds, sentences which frown in their 
tremendousness, periods staid and smooth, art employed 
as the means whereby the picture trf the Past, as he sees 
it, may be conveyed to the imagination uf Ilia readers. 
Macaulay even speaks of a certain subject as being 
M beneath the dignity of history." The historian fails to 
see that it is not the giving out of the facts, but only thdr 
discovery, which requires ponderous study. 
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The men and women who talked the earth in the 
days of its youth are not antiquated the ap-Uhdate 
young men and the modem young women mo the leal 
old fogies. Ear they are the tenants of the worlds old age, 
the products of the most ancient phase oE the human 
story* To the Fast we must go as a relief from To-day's 
hardiness; for the Past is spread out before os as a 
chiklrurTs garden, wile re jolly laughter and sudden, quicks 
ended tears are to be experience : where the waters are 
alive with mermen and the woods are Med with brownies; 
where nymphs and ftdries dwell among the flowers, and 
enchanted castled crown the hilltops; where heroes die 
for fiLLiiu, and the victors marry kings' daughter* There 
in ihat gardm we may forget the mature cruelly and the 
suii of tlie present time ; for if there be wh±edims& in 
the Past, we may usually name it the thoughtless mischief 
ul childhood. 

One contemplates with positive relief the tortures and 
imissacres <«i liit distant lor they are child's play as 
compared with the reasoned brutality of these wicked 
old tin ihyi in which, wv now live. How pleasant it is to 
turn hum the organised beastiuie^ of our own times to 
the inusponribii- r-Luighttr of the early Christians in Koine 
or to tin wholesale impaling and flaying! which lutLowed 
■in Assyrian battle! In the iasi-named discs we ait' but 
shocked at the stifkring indicted by the inhabitants of the 
world's nursery upon one another; but in the other we 
are appalled by the spectacle of hunuiiiity's old men 
gleefully slaughtering one another. 

The hisiurinn should always rem e mber that by rights 
it is 10 the days of kmg ago that he and his readers ought 
to turn for those scenes which make their special appeal 
lo tlit- ardent eye* id youth. It Ls into the early times 
that we must all wander when, sick of Life's conformity 
and weary of the cramped stiff ties* of the conventions 
amongst which we move, we would breatht the unen- 
closed air of a freer order of things He must not* there¬ 
fore, amidst the stately forest of his phrases hide the 
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gateway wf this joyous domain both from hnnst-lf and his 
follower*. It should stand open and unconcealed at the 
end of the highroad which leads from the Present to the 
Past : so that all those who moke the gnat adventure 
and set out in search of die forgotten years shall, by his 
direction, find that gateway and pass through it into die 
land where the burden of To-day’s old age drops from die 
shoulders and the buoyancy of the early times stimulates 
and enlivens. 

There, in those enchanted regions, men are heroes and 
women are beautiful, and all tliat the heart desires is to 
be found. There, and perhaps only there, grow " the 
flower of peace, and the rose Lluat cannot wither/’ Be¬ 
yond that gateway stand the gorgeous palaces wherein sit 
the queens of the young world, of whose beauty the 
fairest women of our own age have but a semblance. 
There they rust upon their marble thrones, their loveliness 
causing the brain to reel and the heart to faint; and into 
their presence the initiate may penetrate, unchecked and 
1ni3nB 1-. 1if1r.- 1t Here in this garden a man may at wdl 
become one with burly Antony ; and with pleasant 
gance may mount the dais steps to Cleopatra's side, and 
put bis aim about her bewildering shoulders, tic may 
merge himself into splendid Luculhis, uiid watch with 
mild amusement the amazement of his self-invited guests, 
Cicero and Pompcv s^n’c'J at a moment’s notice with a 
fifty-thousand drachmae dinner in the sumptuous apart- 
iii'.nt called " Apollo 

In the twinkling of .in eye. for bo might y is the magic 
of the garden, he may turn from Lucullus to become that 
Roman's enemy, the swift-fooled royal athlete Mi thru- 
dates, wooing the reluctant Munimc in the palace of 
Miletus on the banks of Meander. Now lie is young 
Oman, intoxicated by the beamy of Asttiia of S a b mia ; 
and now he is Demetrius in the happy toib of the Lor 
Lamia. Mounting the magic carpet he may kap over 
the seas- and diverts to Babylon, where, with a gesture, he 
may become one with Saigon, and may parade the hanging 
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gardens in the light of the tremendous moon. Away he 
may flv once more to ilia vuJley of tile Nile, whence, in 
the guise of King Unis, he may ascend the ” ladder of the 
sun ", burst open the " double gates of the sky and 
play with " Hie un perish able stars 

There is no end to the entertainment w-hich he may 
enjoy in the Garden of the Past; and. coming back, 
happy and breathless, to his home in the Present, is it to 
be supposed tliat he, who is bursting with what lie lias 
seen and done, will desire to record in heavy and stately 
language the adventures he has txp“rienced in that 
irresponsible playground ? He who writes the liistory of 
the Past in jxirnpous phrases has never left the Present, 

If, in revolt again .'-\ his urban inaction, a nun desires 
to kick his heels tn the freedom oi other lands, he need 
not travel to Monte Carlo or to Paris, there to shock the 
astonished natives by behaving himself in a manner not 
permitted in the city of his birth he may, instead, seat 
himself by liis fireside and, book in hand, may transport 
his cumbrous form to countries and periods which will 
view his eccentricities without annuo mem. Who will 
there question his sanity if he dress himself in seaweed 
and flounder about die floor, pretending to be a hsh ? 
Did not (he Society oi Inimitable livers thus amuse 
ihemseSvti. in die royal palace at Alexandria ? Or who 
will ,v>. !i-c hhn of intemperance if he take his place 
amongst the guesis at a feast hi Memphis, and dance a 
jig for the applause of Pharaoh ? Has not Pharaoh him¬ 
self said, as Hetkhuf tells us, “ My Majesty desires to see 
this man dance more than the treasure of Sinai, mure than 
the gifts of Fount * * ? 

If he be in search of joke and jest, can he do bettor than 
read the taJca of mankind’s youth ? By his fireside, and 
exerting no muscle in Lite search for a merry' atmosphere, 
he may sec flic worthy Antigotms. now 1 grown old, walking 
th* paved street t.f bis city to pay a visit to his son 
Dunutrius who lies ill In yonder house. He may watch 
tin si era old man, as he U about to enter the door, met 
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by a beautiful diimsut who b coming cut through it, 
Antigoous passes her without a sign, and entering the 
sickroom sib himself down by his son's bed and (eels his 
pulser *' The fever h as just left me r he may hear the 
young man say* M Yes/* replies his fathur. looking 
straight before him, " 1 met it going out at the door/' 
Or again, with no effort 0! the ears or eyes, he may see 
Mureus Apputs rbe hi hb place in u court at Rome and 
open his final speeds for the defence with the words 
11 I have been desired by my client to employ on his 
behalf industry, eloquence ,md fidelity . « * '"* and he 
may hear the caustic Cicero respond in an undertone 
ib And how have you I tad the heart not to accede to any 
one «1 his requests ? M 

If Ui_ he in search of love, there in the Past he will find 
it; for the bygone ages cent jin in themselves all die love 
of every mail and woman who has ever lived. If he be 
concerned in the pursuit of beauty, thro? will be behold 
it ; for all the loveliness that the sun and moon have 
looked upon are now become part of the Past * But, above 
all, if he be in quest of bis childhood, of the high ho|^ 
and the beating pulse of youth* there in the playground 
of the Past he will find ihom. 

In recent year? there has been a very considerable 
tendency amongst jaded people to revive within them¬ 
selves the pleasures id their childhood by an ardent, 
though often faifn^whni forced,, emulation of the habits 
of infancy. The duimi of the grown man or woman who 
CAT! play joyously with children, and can enter enthusi* 
&MicaUy into their uimisemenUv has beefi perceived, and 
an attempt has been made to acquire this faculty. To 
phy with children, however, require- the eiiiploynumt of 
a rare talent x of a difficult art ; and there arc jinny who, 
though loving the society of the young, feel aware after 
a white- of the loss of a real interest ftt their pretax. 

11 is no longer a pleasure, nay it is an agony, to fall brad- 
long upon the lawn in the manner of a slain warrior ; it 
is with a distressing eflurt of biidy and mind that we may 
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now crawl under the bed and believe ourselves thus to 
have penetrated into an Oriental castle. 

To tliefet' who desire to retain their childhood's atmos¬ 
phere vet are conscious oi these difficulties: a study ul 
the <1;^ when the world was young comes as the supply¬ 
ing of a bung-hit want. We who in our individual lives 
reaih-- with sorrow bow very far we lrave travelled from 
the school room and die ttutoury, need not struggle vainly 
to revive interest m our own forgotten games ; wc may 
hasten ms toad to the world’s childhood, there whole¬ 
heartedly to romp and wrestle, laugh and cry. irutfie- 
believc and frolic, with the men and women of the Past. 
We shall not find ourselves too clumsy to play with ,‘hdr 
toys, nor too big to crawl into (heir houses, for their toys 
are seal armies ami kingdoms, and their houses real 
palaces of marble 

Tin- writing of the history of the Past—I do not mean 
the collection of the data upon which the narrative is 
bi^cd—must no longer be regarded as iht particular held 
of the very serious rather let t he deeds of To-day claim 
the dignified treatment of weighty men , for the Present 
and not the Past is tlie antiquated age. the age flung with 
cobwebs, the age that Is as old .is the bills Hie story 
which the historian has io ted should be made to glow in 
the imagination, ’.«• bv young and virile and lull of die 
dement of life ; fur of .ill men (he student of the Pasi is 
die most closely in touch with Youth. 
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